TJIE  Ko]ml)Uc  of  Panainii  is  plamiin"  to  colobrato  two  jxii'at 
(‘vonts  of  worl(l-wi(l('  ini])ortaiu‘(‘,  the  one  rolatiii"  to  tho 
])ast  tlu'  (liscovon  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean  by  Palboa  in  lol.’p, 
the  otlu'P  to  the  present  -  the  accessibility  of  tlie  Pacific 
tltroiijfli  the  opening;  of  tin*  Panama  (’anal. 

Tlie  details  for  this  celebration  aie  to  be  found  in  the  ])ublica- 
tion  called  Ex|)osici6n  Xacional  d(‘  Panama,  connieniorativa  del 
DescubriinuMito  del  Mar  del  Sur  (National  Ex])osition  of  Panama, 
coinineinorative  of  the  discovery  of  tin*  Ihicilic  Ocean).  Tlie  date*  of 
the  opiMiinji  of  tlu'  exjiosition  will  la*  on  the  .‘hi  of  November.  11(14, 
and  it  is  |)ro))osed  to  (dose  it  on  the  dOth  of  A])ril,  191.').  It  is  (|uite 
])robabl(‘.  howcAer,  that  a  lonjier  jieriod  will  be  ])ermitt(“d  should 
s(>asonable  and  other  conditions  be  favorable. 

Details  about  the  exjiosition  state*  that  it  will  have  as  anion<;  its 
princi])al  ])ur])os(>s  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Palboa,  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  Pacdlic  Ocean:  to  streiiftthen 
the  ti('s  uf  friendship  already  existinj;  betwc'en  Panama.  Spain  (as  the 
mother  country  of  Sjianish  America  and  the  birth])lace  of  Balboaj, 
and  the  ollu'r  nations  of  the  west('rn  world;  and  to  show  to  the  world 
the  natural  r('sourc('s,  the  industries,  the  commerce,  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  He])ublic  of  Panama.  The  location  si'lected  for  the 
buildiiifis  is  between  the  jUTsent  city  of  Panama  and  the  ancient 
town  of  Antigua  Panama,  at  a  jilace  called  “El  llatillo.  "  and  work 
has  already  begun  toward  ])re])aring  the  grounds  and  cn'iding  both 
))ermanent  and  tenpiorarv  striictnivs. 
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<'ourtt*sy  uC  the  liny  X  ifw  Ilnlroit. 

VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALUOA. 


Ballwa  was  ono  of  the  adiiiirahle  characters  among  the  Spaiiisli  Conquis- 
tadores.  He  treated  llie  natives  humanely,  he  infused  a  lioix’fnl 
spirit  into  his  own  compatriots,  and  he  left  behind  him,  at  the  end, 
a  n  eord  of  work  well  done. 


Balbo.v  Taking  Posse.ssion  of  the  I’acific  in  the  Name  of  Spain, 
Bronzi’  frieze  in  the  Governing  Board  room  of  the  i’an  .tmerican  Union. 
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There  are  to  be  10  sections  of  exliibits,  arranged  as  follows:  Agri¬ 
culture;  native  animals  (with  lish)  and  their  products;  cattle; 
minerals;  liberal  arts;  line  arts;  industries;  history;  education; 
public  administration.  Each  of  these  sections  is  divided  into  groups, 
and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  classes,  so  that  every  kind  of 
exhibit,  whether  from  domestic  or  foreign  source,  will  lind  a  suitable 
l)lace  among  those  of  its  own  kind. 

Exhibitors  will  be  particularh^  from  national  sources,  as  the  towns 
and  local  administrations,  corporations,  societies,  and  companies 
whose  work  falls  into  the  divisions  mentioned;  and,  in  addition, 
all  others,  both  native  and  foreign,  whether  of  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  character,  who  may  wish  to  exhibit,  and  who  will  therefore  send 
something  illustrative  of  their  activities  and  who  conform  to  the 
rules  established  by  the  Government.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
exhibitors  shall  have  jiermission  to  manufactui'e  and  to  sell  their 
products  withui  the  exposition  grounds,  subject,  of  coui’se,  to  the 
rules  governing  such  cases.  Each  country  accepting  representation 
is  to  have  a  pro])er  amount  of  gi-tnind  reserved  for  its  buildings  and 
containing  exhibits,  and  freedom  from  customs  dues  is  allowed  under 
certain  conditions. 

Prizes  are  to  be  given  to  exhibits  worthy  of  such  recognition,  and 
arc  all  to  be  accompanied  l)y  diplomas  of  merit.  There  will  be  a 
grand  prize — a  medal  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  bronze,  with 
a  diploma  of  honorable  mention,  for  exhibits  in  each  category. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  special  money  prizes  for  the  best  song  poem 
(by  a  native  of  Panama)  on  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific;  for  the  best 
artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  work;  for  the  best  exhibit  in  agricidture, 
industry,  or  stock  raising;  and  for  the  best  exhibit  of  woman’s  work. 
Awards  will  be  made  by  a  jury  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  outline  given  above  shows  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  exposition 
and  shoidd  arouse  great  interest  in  those  who  may  wish  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  an  opj)ortunitv  to  present  their  products  before  the 
j)coplc  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  They  must  realize,  also,  that 
the  visitors  to  this  exposition  will  not  be  at  all  confined  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  of  Panama,  the  adjacent  Canal  Zone,  or  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Republic.  In  fact,  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  is  to  reach  by  means  of  this  exposition  the  many  travelers 
and  world  tourists  who  will  at  that  time  be  passing  through  the 
canal.  These  thousands  will  have  their  attention  called,  in  a  way 
not  otherwise  possible,  to  what  is  exhibited.  The  grounds  are  so 
close  to  the  city  that  in  most  cases  the  time  a  steamer  consumes 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  canal  can  be  enjoyably  sj)ent 
in  just  such  an  excursion  as  the  exposition  will  present.  \Vhile  there 
may  be  a  contrast  to  the  larger  expositions  at  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  it  can  not  be  in  competition  with  them,  from  the  very 


AT  Till-;  liAl.iioA  PANAMA  KXPOSITION  CUoPNI); 


(mo  (if  tlio  first  coromdiiios  to  lie  jic'i  forinoil  (iii  llio  cnniiKis  <ioilicatoil  to  tlio  oxpositioit  in  Paiiaiiia  wai 
tho  select  ion,  liy  the  re|>reseiil  alive  of  (Tiha.  of  the  (troimds  select  ed  for  the  biiildiiif;  of  that  l{eimhlic. 
The  persons  in  the  photoKraph  are,  front  left  to  right:  Senor  Keilerico  lioyd:  ■■sehor  Kafael  (luthVrez 
Alcaide.  (TiargiMp A iTaires  of (Tilia:  President  Porras,  of  Panama;  Sefior  Krnesio  T.  I.efevre.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Atlairs;  Seiior  Kaimin  K.  Acevedo.  Secretary  of  Ptihlic  Works:  Schor  Ing.  Alejandro 
Bermtidez.  Director  (ietteral  of  the  F.xposition. 
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iiaturo  of  And  the  tropical  beauty  of  tin*  st  rnu  j’(lins;s  will 

add  a  charm  that  can  lind  no  (h.i])lication  in  any  spot  on  the  popular 
line  of  trav(‘l  which  the  canal  is  hoimd  to  Ix'come  as  soon  as  it  is 
o|)en.ed. 

'Phe  ceh'hration  of  tin'  opt'iiin^  of  the  canal,  in  this  maimer  is.  as 
announced,  om*  of  tin*  ^reat  purposes  of  the  (lovc'rnment  of  Panama. 
'I'o  show  what  a  boundless  new  world,  in  tin'  si'iise  of  accessibility  and 
sc'iviee.  will  In'  opi'iu'd  by  this  ('iitranci'  to  tin'  Pacilic,  to  attract 
attention  to  tin'  futuin'  of  all  the  ari'a  wasln'd  by  this  occ'an,  is  tin' 
comnn'iidahJe  ami  ition  of  tin'  (JoNn'inment.  But  looking  backward 
to  till'  bejiinnin^s  of  tin'  knowl('d<i('  of  the  Pacilic,  ‘rivc'ii  to  Kuropi'ans 
by  Ballioa,  tin'  (iov('rimn'nt  of  Panama  wants  to  do  homa<r('  to  that 
intrepid  ex|)lor('r  and  discov('r('r,  and  in  its  historical  si<;nificanc(', 
therefore,  this  e.\|)osition  will  In'  part  of  the  ceh'hration  of  that  event 
whieh  took  place  not  far  from  the  v('ry  spot  on  which  the  <iround  is 
to-day  laid  out  and  tin'  buildinj;s  will  he  erected,  four  centuries  (Se|)- 
temlu'r  25,  lol.’l)  ajjo. 

The  story  of  Vasco  Nunez  d('  Balboa  is  one  that  can  never  be  too 
often  told.  Ilow  he  jjave  u|)  a  life  to  which  he  was  little  litted:  how 
In'  n'versed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  offended  and  evc'ii 
maltreated  the  natives  on  tin'  Isthmus,  so  that  the  confid('nc('  and 
assistanee  of  these  vc'rv  natives  were  turned  to  Balboa's  advantajre 
and  of  the  (Town  of  Spain:  how  he  discoven'd  the  south  sea  the 
Pacilic  Ocean  and  was  rewanh'd  by  bis  sovereifin;  and  how  he  nn't 
his  death  when  jrreater  victory  was  almost  within  his  <;rasp  ail  these' 
('vi'iits  of  his  too  short  file  should  be  rc'peated  to  younj'  and  old,  as  a 
bapjiv  contrast  to  the  sonu'times  frloomy  and  uninsjeirine;  tales  which 
have  come  down  to  us  of  tin'  early  days  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

lialhoa,  as  he  is  best  known  in  history,  Va.sco  Nunez  eh'  Balboa  as 
was  bis  fuller  name,  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Estremadura,  Spain, 
about  the  year  147o.  He  came  of  a  jjood  family,  and  seems  to  have 
b('('n  bettc'r  educated  than  most  men  of  his  tilin'.  In  early  lib'  In' 
mi^frated  to  America,  and,  after  tin'  usual  advi'iitun's  of  a  youn.<r  man 
in  that  New  World,  he  tried  to  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  That  In'  was  not  de.siiiiied  for  it  subsc'ipn'nt  devi'lop- 
nn'iits  rapidly  jiroved,  for  In'  lell  into  debt  and  was  eonsidi'ii'd  ratln'r 
an  im|)rovident  fellow  in  the  town. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  hopi'h'ss  dc'bt  that  nn'ant  Balboa’s  fortuin'. 
At  any  rate,  to  I'seapi'  and  to  try  a  in'w  lib'  was  his  ri'ason  for  havin*; 
himsi'lf  eonceah'd  in  sonn'  way  so  that  he  could  hi'  smu>rj;h'd  on 
shi|)board  and  carrii'd  away  from  his  failuri's  to  b('”in  this  lu'w  life' 
('Isi'where.  He  escapi'd  in  Enciso's  shij)  from  Santo  Hominj;o  and 
discovi'ved  himsi'lf  only  wln'ii  wi'll  on  the  voya<;e  to  tin'  coast  of 
Harien.  This  Enciso  was  oiu'  of  the  lu'st  >r('o<rrapln'r.s  of  the  day. 
Ill'  kiK'w  about  all  tln'it'  was  worth  knowing;,  esjx'cially  of  tbe  Ni'W 


A  Sl'ANISll  VESSKL  OF  HALBOA  S  TIME 


The  old  naviRators  and  advei\turers  had  no  iron  ships  willi  which  to  cross  the  seas, 
but  tlieir  vessels  were  never! lieless  staunclily  built  and  capable  of  withstandiiiR 
severe  storms.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  sometimes  neces.sary,  when  the 
SpanLsh-buil t  ships  were  not  availal)le,  to  eonstruct  others  for  lot-al  tise  from  ma¬ 
terial  obtained  near  the  new  settlements.  Balboa  hart  the  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  make  a  Iniat  for  his  purpose  on  the  shores  of  the  I’acific,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  sail  along  the  shores  of  I'anama.  and  even  to  explore  southward  to 
I’eru,  when  he  met  his  untimely  death. 
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World;  lu'  was  a  cdosp  obs(Tvor  and  jirohably  a  j^ood  jud>;o  of  men, 
for  instead  of  J)^misbin‘^  bis  foundling  Nunez,  the  eonunander,  Eneiso, 
landed  him  among  the  desjHTate  colonists  at  a  fort  in  the  Gidf  of 
Darieip,  there  to  work  out  his  salvation  and  perhaps  that  of  his 
countrymen  about  him. 

It  was  in  1.5H)  that  Balboa’s  life  story  began.  lie  found  the  people 
of  the  settlement  discouraged,  divided  into  factions,  miserably  un¬ 
happy,  and  without  a  leader.  But  Balboa  had  the  spirit  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  at  once  he  took  upon  him.self  the  labor  of  restoring  eonli- 
denee  and  of  wresting  success  out  of  failure.  His  iulluence  was 
magnetic,  and  the  jieople  trusted  him.  Even  Francisco  Pizarro,  who 
later  was  to  follow  the  path  that  Balboa  bad  marked  out  but  was" 
never  permitted  to  enter,  older,  too,  than  Balboa,  at  once  yielded  to 
him  and  at  the  time  .seconded  his  every  elfort.  llis  first  care  was 
to  gatluT  together  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  former  expeditions 
(Sir  (’lements  Markham,  The  (leogi’aphical  Journal,  June,  11)13),  some 
at  I'raba  fort,  others  living  among  the  Indians  along  the  coast. 
This  was  a  most  dillicult  task,  but  thanks  to  the  energy  of  one  man 
it  was  done.  He  fed  the  hungiy,  nursed  the  sick,  helped  build  buts 
for  the  ahle-bodied,  and  thus  persistently  brought  about  improve¬ 
ment  for  all. 

But  the  su])i)ly  of  food  was  the  gi'eat  difficulty,  due  largely  to  the 
cruel  treatment  and  robhery  of  the  natives  which  had  marked  the 
misconduct  of  his  jn-edecessors.  Va.sco  Nunez  de  Balboa  luul  to  gain 
tbe  confidence  of  tbe.se  natives,  to  overcome  their  suspicions,  and  to 
make  friends  of  them.  He  .succeeded  with  them  as  he  had  with  his 
own  countrymen.  He  won  over  warlike  tribes  that  had  hitherto 
sufl’ered  from  injustice  and  injury;  but  to  get  food  he  had  to  j)ene- 
trate  the  jungle,  often  through  swamps, ^iji^iys  in  the  burning  .sun, 
before  he  could  reach  the  centers  of  theii'^ultivation,  whence  tlu'se 
natives  could  be  induced  to  bring  food  to  the  market  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tn  tinu*,  however,  his  wise  policy,  his  energy,  and  his  jiatience  won, 
and  this  leader  established  in  all  the  feeling  that  integiity  and  confi¬ 
dence  would  prevail.  Such  admirable  conduet  brought  reward  in 
the  recognition  of  his  accomjilishment.  The  admiral,  the  son  of'^j 
Columbus,  sent  provi.sions  fWrMialboa’s  colony,  and  from  the  audicncia 
of  San  Domingo  was  given  tlie  a])j)ointment  of  alcalde  mayor  of  the 
colony  he  had  created. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Ball)oa,  when  this  preliminary  work  was  well  in 
hand,  began  the  exploration  of  the  isthmian  region  around  him,  with 
especial  regard  to  information  on  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  pr(d)able  supply  of  gold.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  native 
rulers  of  Coiha,  of  Comogre,  and  of  Pocoiosa  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  and  was  admitted 
to  their  friendshi)).  Ho  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  about  his 
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hivesti^ntioii-!,  and  ludd  out  1io]M‘s  of  ac(|uinno  sid :sta!itial  j^aiiis  for 
the  Spaiush  (’rowii.  It  was  ijide<*d  on  one  of  Ids  exjx'ditions  into  the 
Interioi' in  search  of  oold  that  he  met  tlie  sonof  the  caci(iue  ofComo^re, 
who  told  Balhoa,  somewhat  in  jest  at  the  Spajush  desire  for  frold, 
that  the  country  hcyond  was  far  richer  in  the  metal  they  deemed  so 
])iecious;  tliat,  in  fact,  if  they  wanted  to  ^o  only  a  slight  distajico 
across  the  mountains  they  coidd  view  a  miyhty  oceati,  laroei  perha])s 
hut  calmer  more  pacific  -  thati  the  one  lyi)i<;  to  the  Jiorth. 

If  the  information  wei'c^  true,  so  thought  Balboa  to  himself,  he 
would  try  to  he  the  first  to  set  eyes  upon  it.  'Phis  cliance  remaik 
had  been  in  1513,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  of  that  3'ear  he  set 
out  from  the  Carihhean  coast,  with  a  few  Spaidards  and  an  escort  of 
friendly  tiatives,  to  cross  the  Isthmus.  They  jrlodded  thi’ouoh  the 
jujiyle;  tlu^y  scaled  the  little  ijitervetun*;:  hills;  they  ])ushed  their  way 
acntss  the  streams  till,  on  the  Jotli  of  Se])tend)er,  1513,  Balhoa,  who 
had  heeti  war-ned  by  his  oiddes  that  the  water  of  the  southern  sea  was 
trot  far  off,  climbed  a  tree  atid  for  the  first  time  cauj>ht  siyht  of  what 
we  Jiow  call  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  the  21)th  (»f  Sejrtcmbcr,  1513,  Balboa  actually  entered  the  water, 
wavino  the  fla^  (d'  his  country  over  his  head,  and  claiming  it  in  the 
name  cf  his  sovereign.  The  all  too  few  years  remaiiun<:  to  him  he 
dev'oted  to  further  exjdorations  on  the  coast,  and  <xave  all  his  enei’fries 
to  planniti;;  an  ex]>edition  aloiuj;  it.  atid  even  to  a  discovery  of  what 
mi<,dit  lay  to  the  south,  of  what  lie  heard  rumors,  in  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  Incas,  (’ertaiji  it  is  that  he  visited  the  Pearl  Islatuls,  but  onh’’ 
after  he  had,  with  almost  overwhelming  hardshi])s,  collected  at  Ada 
material  for  small  vessels  that  were  ultimately  l)uilt  on  the  shores  of 
the  (hilf  of  San  Miguel,  and  launched  them  there. 

His  tiiumph  was,  alas,  but  slun-t  lived,  dealousy  of  his  deeds  and 
incompetency  of  his  associates  led  to  accusations  against  him.  He 
was  called  across  the  Isthmu.',  to  meet  these  charges,  l)ut  his  enemies 
could  not  be  content  with  the  slow  and  jicrhaps  justice-seeking  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  courts.  He  was  arrested  and  farcically  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  for  anything  that  seemed  an  ea.^v  test  of  gnilt.  He  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  his  accusers  at  A(da.  the  town  he  had  hel])ed  to  found  tliat 
is.  murd(u-ed  in  his  forty-second  year. 

What  residts  to  the  world  might  have  come  by  discoveries  in  Peiu 
and  elsewlnue  in  .South  America  if  Vasco  Xiifiez  de  Balboa  had  lived 
to  continue  his  eidightemul,  just,  and  gentle  jxdicv  is  a  matter  of  mere 
s]>ccidati(.Ji.  Tlie  fact  that  he  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sni- 
mounting  material  obstacles  and  winning  over  instead  of  killing  tlu' 
natives,  shows  the  charactei  of  tlu‘  man.  He  was  a  leader,  aji 
exjdorer,  and  a  buiilder.  In  doing  honor  to  the  man  Balboa,  and  to 
theevoit  that  crowns  his  life,  the  Ue])ublic  of  Panama  sets  an  exam]>l(‘ 
that  must  bring  praise  ajid  sti])])ort  fiom  all  the  world. 


THE  1*AX  AMEHICAX  UXIOX. 
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Tims  Piiuama  luiitos  in  ono  colobTation  the  two  orcat  epochs  of  the. 
Pacific,  tlie  one  heiii"  in  essence  hut  the  fulfillment  of  the  otlier. 
AMiere  the  first  <rlimpso  was  caught  hy  the  European  is  a  s])leji(li(l 
place  from  which  to  lead  his  imagination  on  to  what  lies  lun’ond. 
And,  although  some  of  the  buildings  themselves  are  to  remain  as  a 
pcnnanent  memento  of  the  year  and  of  the,  o])ening  of  the  canal, 
another  substantial  monumeJit  to  Balboa  and  his  achievement  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  shores  (»f  the  Pacific. 

Sj)ain,  tire  mother  country,  is  re])resented  through  King  .Vlfonso, 
who  has  devoted  from  his  ])rivate  purse  the  sum  of  o(),00()  pesetas 
(S1(),()00)  toward  the  construction  of  the  statue  to  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa  to  be  erected  in  Panama,  and  from  Spain  will  come  the  bronze 
for  its  construction.  The  President  of  Panama,  Dr.  Porras,  has 
contrilmted  a  like  amount.  Cuba  has  added  So, ()()(),  (hiatemala 
Sl?,000,  Costa  Kica,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  their  pro])or- 
tions,  and  others  signif}’  their  intention  to  contribute  to  the  statue, 
which  will  thus  become  a  sj)ecial  monument  from  the  S])anish-s])eaking 
])eoples.  Various  municipalities  in  S]>ain*  and  similar  organizations 
in  Panama  and  elsewhere  are  sending  money.  The  ambition  of  the 
Ke])ublic  of  Panama,  therefore,  to  erect  a  statue  to  cost  at  least 
So(),(H)0  (gold)  will  surely  be  realized.  In  the  text  of  a  letter  to  King 
Alfonso  President  Porras  said:  “The  statue  will  be  jdaced  at  the  side 
of  the  canal,  where  it  may  be  saluted  by  the  flags  of  all  nations  and 
by  the  jieoples  of  all  races  as  tliev  ])ass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.” 
A  distinguished  S])anish  scul])tor  has  l)een  ])racticallv  selected  as  the 
artist.  Sehor  Benliure  has  done  some  s])hMidid  work  in  his  native 
country  and  in  Argentina,  and  has  been  apj)ointed  senator  of  the 
Kingdom  on  that  account. 

Panama,  moreover,  has  ])er]K‘tuated  the  discoven'r’s  memory  by 
naming  its  national  eoin  the  ball)oa,  by  jdacing  his  ])ortrait  u])on  one 
of  its  national  stam])s,  and  by  setting  aside  as  a  national  holiday  the 
‘iotli  of  September.  The  United  States  will  issue  its  1-cent  Panama- 
Pacific  Ex])osition  stamj)  as  a  Balboa  souvenir. 

While  these  preparations  are  so  earnestly  going  forward  in  Panama 
itself,  abundant  honor  lias,  on  the  date  of  tlie  discovery,  been  given 
Balboa  by  many  learned  societies  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world.  The 
Royal  (feograjihic  Society  of  Spain  held  in  Madrid  a  ceremony  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  discovery,  in  which  homage  was  jiaid  to  his 
memory.  The  Royal  Geograjiliical  Society  of  Phigland  held  ser\'ices 
of  resjiect  to  Balboa,  in  which  the  scholarly  Sir  t’lements  R.  Markham 
gave  a  noteworthy  re\'iew  of  the  discoverer's  life,  with  laudatory 
recognition  of  his  great  accomplishment.  The  Mexican  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  held  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  the  event, 

*  Popular  subscriptions  in  Spain  amount  to  more  tlian  200, (KKt  pesetas.  .Vrgentina.  Uruguay,  and 
Cliile  contribute  with  'i'l.lHKt  pesetas  each. 


Hernando  de  Hacallane^. 

C<j.ual{c  ro  Porfiij^ttcj  .  rtcj  cti/jrnlar  d:l 
Lilrcc ho'  dc  /d  Ttom^re  . 


Tho  more  exact  name  is  Hernamiode  Mat!allanesof  the  navi¬ 
gator  who  entered  the  I’aeifie  Oceati  for  tlie  first  time 
through  tile  strait  now  named  after  him.atui  his  fame  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  Italhoa  in  eonnei  tion  with  the  southern 


COLUMBUS’S  CARAVAI. 


FACSiMll.K  OK  SII.VKU  1I.\1,K  1$  A  Llio.V.  OK  I’KSO.OK  I’AN’AMA. 


The  Uepublie  of  I’aiiaiiiii  has  iiuori)oralc<i  llie  word  K.i/Vij  into  the  very  center 
of  its  public  life,  makitiK  use  of  the  natne  as  the  Uniteii  Stales  does  that  of 
rolumbus,  or  Venezuela  that  of  Kolivar.  .\s  an  example,  the  (gold)  bilhna  is  the 
unit  of  value  of  its  coinafte,  and  the  hnll-b'lhni  .shown  here  and  worth  fifty 
ct'nts,  is  the  coin  in  common  circulit io;i  in  the  Keimblic.  It  is  ordinary  called 
l»eso. 


hold  (April,  1014)  ti  lustorioal  }xooonij)hio  oonjiross  (oonjiroso  historioo- 
googralioo),  tlio  ])urj)o.so  of  which  is  to  hrinj;  out  in  stron<;or  light 
the  imiuouso  riches  of  tlioso  iircliivos  and  the  value  of  tin*  discovery 
of  the  Paciiic  Ocean. 

This  preliminary  notice  is  given  in  the  Hui.lktix  in  order  to  tittract 
tlie  attention  of  all  interested  in  Latin  America,  and  es})ecially  in 
Panama  and  the  gnait  events  that  have  centt'red  and  are  in  tin*  futun* 
to  center  on  the  Istlimus.  It  is  lio])ed  tliat  hiter  in  tin*  year  more 
details,  illustrated  witli  photograj)lis  of  tlu'  j)rogr('ss  made  in  this 
t'.\])osition.  will  iip|)(*ar  in  its  jiages. 


THK  1*AX  AMKKICAX  I’XIOX. 


iind  tlie  tninsactions  were  rejairted  in  a  sjurial  puhlication.  Tli(> 
American  (h'ogra])hical  Society  devoted  stweral  ])ages  of  its  huUf'tin 
to  a  narrative  of  Halhoa.  Quite  in  acctird  with  these  marks  of  respect 
to  his  memory  is  tlie  e.xjiosition  in  honor  of  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ('cean  held  in  Sf'villa.  Sjiain,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  archives  of  the  Indies  (Lxposicion  cartf'grahca  y  dt  cumental 
jimericana),  tind  following  this  as  really  jiart  (>f  it  there  is  now  being 


The  t'xpaiisicm  of  Arji(Mitina  (hiring  tlu'  past  40  years  into 
the  temperate  ([uarters  of  the  South  American  Continent 
is  fully  as  interc'sting  a  field  for  study  as  a  southward 
movement,  so  to  sjieak,  as  are  the  similar  westward  mov(‘- 
inents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  eastward  one  in 
in  Russia,  or  the  northward  one  of  South  Africa.  The  same  juoneer 
conditions  change  into  rapidly  growing  settlements  as  the  aborigiiu's 
ivtreat;  the  same  scientific  methods  reduce  supposedly  useless  areas 
to  sources  of  present  ('conomic  wi'alth  and  prospective  gain  for  the 
future. 

No  South  American  country  has  developed  and  settled  so  much 
contiguously  un.settled  territory  in  so  short  a  time  as  has  Argentina: 
none  have  had  so  much  temperate  land  lying  at  their  gates  that  cried 
aloud  for  the  white  man’s  coming.  The  Spaniard’s  settlement  at 
NTootka  Sound,  in  1790,  was  far  higher  in  the  northern  latitudes  than 
any  of  their  South  American  towns  were  in  the  southern.  Only  in 
southern  Chile  did  the  Spanish  colonists  find  a  elhnate  anything 
a))|)roaching  the  average  climate  of  Spain.  If  we  draw  a  line  directly 
across  Argentina  from  a  point  50  miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
(diilean  frontier,  we  shall  find  scarcely  a  permanent  settlement  south 
thereof  in  1S16,  when  Argentina  obtained  her  independence.  Even 
Quilmes  was  not  founded  until  1677;  Samhorombon  Bay  was  the 
southernmost  settlement  in  1744.  In  1740  the  Tcduielches  had 
attacked  Buenos  Aires  itself,  then  a  poor  town  of  10,000  people;  in 
1780  they  were  burning  bouses  within  10  miles  of  it,  and  another 
near-by  Indian  invasion  took  place  in  1789.  The  lomdy  outpost  of 
Bahia  Blanca  remained  from  1828  to  1878  the  furthermost  contiguous 
.southern  Argentine  community.  In  October,  1875,  Argentine  control 
extended  oidy  to  the  Rio  Cuarto  and  to  a  line  drawn  northwest  thendo 
from  Bahia  Blanca.  The  whole  Rio  Cuarto  n'gion  had  been  raided 
by  Indians  in  1872.  There  had  been  Patagonian  explorations  enough 
in  both  the  Spanish  and  colonial  times.  Shakespeare  mentions  Sete- 
bos,  a  Patagonian  (h'vil,  in  The  Tempest.  This  was  a  reminiscence 
of  Francis  Drake’s  touching  at  Port  St.  Jidian.  Father  Falkner’s 
jouriu'v,  in  1746 — as  was  Father  Lozano’s  from  Ih'cemher,  1745,  to 
April  6.  1746,  reaching  Puerto  Dest'ado  Jannary  6,  1746-  reveah'd 
much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  and  a  little  of  the  interior. 

'  By  Charles  Lyon  ('handler. 


;l47r>7  lUlll.  t  14  -  -2 
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THE  GKEXAUIEUS  OF  SAN  MAHTIN  PASSIXO  TIlHorOH  THE  STREETS  OF 
nor  LOG  N  E-SU  R-M  E  R . 

They  were  specially  sent  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  represent  the  army  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  General  San  Martin.  This  regiment  of  grenadiers  was  instituted  by  the 
liberator  himself,  and  they  wear  the  same  uniform  used  in  his  times. 


(Mieral  Milro  was  born  in  Hupnos  Airps,  Juiip  2»i.  1S2!.  In  parly  lifp  he  displayed  great  talent  in  bnfi 
litcratun'  and  military  atlairs.  He  wrote  nnmerons  books,  edited  many  periodieals.  and  translated 
mneh  from  foreign  sources  into  Spanish,  llis  military  activities  led  him  into  politics,  and  in  isti2  he 
became  I’resident,  of  the  Kepnblie  of  Argentina.  During  his  six  years  of  ollicc  he  was  a  great  builder 
for  his  country.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  (ieneral  Mitre  founded  La  N'aeion.”  a  newspaper, 
which  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  leailing  (leriodieals  of  South  America,  He  died  in  Buenos  Aires  January 
19, 1990. 
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THE  I’AN  AMEiUCAN  UNION. 


To  Francisco  dc  Bicdina  helojijjs  tlic  credit  of  ladiij;  the  first  to 
exhihit  in  detail  and  nr^re  with  jiersistencv  the  advantajjes  of  de- 
velojnng  the  Patagonian  coast  and  hinterland.  Ilis  detailed  report 
to  the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Aii’es,  the  Mar(|uis  of  Loreto,  made  in 
March,  1774,  showing  the  strategetic  importance  of  tin*  Kio  Xegro 
as  a  line  of  defense  would  have  been  as  pertinent  a  liundre  I  yeais 
later.  It  was  the  chief  cause  of  tlie  n>val  order  of  King  Charles  III 
of  June  8,  1778,  which  ordered  forts  and  towns  to  be  establislied 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Spain  had  just  declared  war  on  Fngland 
tt)  aid  the  Ihiited  States  of  America  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  several  whalers  manned  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts  were  then 
cruising  off  Patagonia.  On  April  2J.  177h,  Biedma  started  to  found 
a  town  on  the  site  of  the  present  Biedma,  but  a  Hood  in  the  Kio 
Xegro,  which  Biedma  had  already  exjdored,  caused  him  to  abandon 
this  ])lan,  and  the  present  town  of  Carmen  de  Patagonia  was  founded 
in  June,  1779.  His  brother  Antonio  de  Biedma  explored  the  Pata¬ 
gonian  coast  from  1780  to  178;i  and  spent  almost  the  whole  of  the 
year  1782  in  ascending  the  Santa  Cruz  Kiver,  discovering  Lake 
Biedma,  and  exjiloring  much  of  the  surrounding  country.  'Phe 
]>ilot,  Basilio  Villarino,  acting  under  orders  from  Francisc(»  de  Biedma, 
exjdored  the  Kio  Xegro,  the  Limay,  and  Xeuquen  Kivers  from 
Sejitember  25,  1782,  to  May  25,  178:1. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  in  1783  that  the  S|)aniards 
had  j)ossession  of  what  is  now  the  city  (d  Chicago  in  the  Cnited 
States  for  a  little  while;  it  is  interesting  to  sjieculate  as  to  what  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exjiedition  from  St.  Louis  had  succeeded  in 
remaining  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Xahuel  IIua|)i 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Jesuit,  Xicolas  Mascanli,  in  KV.M).  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Chile. 

The  importance  of  the  Kio  Negro  as  a  line  of  defense  was  also 
urged  by  Sebastian  Undiano  y  Gastelu,  and  Felix  de  Azara,  whose 
.scientifically  trained  mind  foresaw  so  much,  did  likewise  in  1790  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  effectively  controlling  and  develojiing  tin* 
jiamjias.  This  maintaining  a  river  as  the  furthermost  limit  of  ex- 
jiansion  in  a  temperate  country  of  settlement  we  also  find  in  othei’ 
parts  of  the  worhl,  the  Orange  Kiver  in  South  Africa  and  some 
of  the  Siberian  rivers  having  served  at  different  times  as  temporary 
barriers  to  the  onward  progress  of  civilization.  The  journey  of  Luis 
de  la  Cruz,  alcalde  of  ('oncepcion,  in  Chile,  across  the  continent  by  a 
zigzag  route  from  Ballenar  to  Buenos  Aires,  from  A])ril  7  to  August 
10,  1806,  is  noteworthy  as  occurring  at  almost  the  same  time  as  that 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  North  America.  Cruz  estimated  40,051  Sj^anish 
dollars  would  be  needed  to  improve  the  road  between  Chile  and 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  way  of  Neuquen.  One  hundred  years  later  a 


EX-l’KESinKN’T  JULIU  EOCA, 


General  K oca  was  born  in  Tneuinan  In  .Inly,  1S4:1.  lie  early  demonstrated  great  talent  for  a  military 
career,  and  during  the  timi’s  of  eonstructiye  reorganization  in  his  natiye  country  he  devoted  all  his 
energy  toward  the  development  and  progress  of  Argentina.  He  was  twice  chos  ni  President,  th<>  first 
term  being  from  l.sso  to  ISSti;  the  second  from  1H9S  to  1904.  He  served  his  country  in  other  jxjsltions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  both  before  and  after  his  Presidency,  and  is  still  active  in  any  direction 
where  his  patriotic  services  may  be  sought. 


CAVALRYMAN,  ARGENTINE  REl’UULIC. 


The  cavalry  branch  of  Argentina’s  standing  army  consists  of  eleven  regiments.  The  men  are 
expert  horsemen,  and  this  branch  of  the  national  service  appeals  to  tnem.  The  mounts  are  of 
small  stature,  strong,  hardy,  and  high  spirited,  but  very  tractable. 


THE  ARGENTINE  SOUTHWARD  MOVEMENT. 
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member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  made  this  journey 
by  the  railway  automobile,  and  across  the  Andes  from  capital  to 
capital  in  seven  daj’s;  and  Col.  Roosevelt’s  comments  on  this  same 
journey,  which  he  has  just  made,  will  make  interesting  reading 
beside  those  of  de  la  Cruz. 

But  no  real  action  came  until  1878,  though  President  Bartolome 
Mitre’s  administration  had  passed  the  law  of  August  23,  1867,  order¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  frontier  lines  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rivers  Negro  and  Neuquen,  and  Francisco  P.  Moreno  had  raised  the 
Argentine  flag  on  the  banks  of  Nahuel  Haupi  on  January  20,  1876. 
The  law  of  October  4,  1878,  put  this  1867  law  into  practical  effect 
by  a])propriating  81,600,000  to  fulfill  it,  and  operations  were  begun  at 
once  against  an  estimated  force  of  20,000  Indians,  1,800  to  2,000  of 
whom  were  armed  with  lances. 

The  military  frontier  then  extended  northeast  from  Bahia  Blanca 
to  Necochea,  (lainza,  and  Rio  Cuarto,  thence  almost  due  westward 
to  the  ('hilean  frontier.  The  whole  of  what  are  now  the  Territories 
of  Rio  Negro,  Neuquen,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Chubut  were  the  roaming 
gi’ounds  of  the  Tehuelches.  From  the  founding  of  Bahia  Blanca, 
in  1828,  to  Clen.  Roca’s  exjiedition,  50  years  later,  practically  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  extension  of  the  settled  area  under  the 
control  of  the  Argentine  Government,  the  Welsh  settlements  of 
Rawson  and  Madryn  in  the  Chubut,  founded  in  1855,  and  a  few' 
isolated  ])osts  along  the  coast  being  the  sole  indications  of  Argen¬ 
tine  sovereignty  over  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  Republic.  The 
Tehuelches  roamed  unchecked  over  the  same  j^rairies  in  1878  where 
they  were  hunting  guanacos  when  Magellan  skirted  the  coast  300 
years  before. 

Bahia  Blanca  had  been  severely  attacked  by  them  in  1872;  in  that 
same  year  they  raided  the  Rio  Cuarto  region;  Musters  had  met  large 
numbers  of  them  in  1869  and  1870,  when  he  explore<l  almost  all  the 
w^ay  across  the  continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Lake 
Nahuel  Huapi,  and  had  skirted  the  Andes  even  farther  south,  show'ing 
a  part  of  wdrat  remained  for  the  Argentinians  to  develop  and  to 
explore. 

Roca’s  expedition  of  1879  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  event  in  Argentine  history  since  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  w'as  adopted  in  1860.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  South  American  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  world  at 
large,  for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  and  cultivation 
of  the  largest  undeveloped  temperate  area  in  the  Americas.  It  was 
a  purely  Argentine,  a  nobly  national  initiative;  it  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Argentina’s  finding  herself  a  nation,  of  her  bursting  forth 
from  petty  localization. 


AN  KAKLY  VIEW  OF  I’rKUTO  MADUIN. 

)nu'linu‘s  siK-lli'd.  Fort  Madrvii,  is  oiif  of  the  harbors  on  the  coast  of  the  terri- 
ina.  It  was  abac  of  shelter  in  old  I’alaKonia.  bnt  is  now  developing  into  a 
in"  coniinerce  of  the  adjacent  regioti.  Tlicre  is  a  sliort  railwav  running  to  it, 
is?s  its  population  and  pastoral  prtKliicts  Madrin  will  probably  become  one 
the  Atlantic  south  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  MENCL'E,  NEUyl’EN*  TEHIUTOHY,  AKOFiNTINA. 


The  pampas  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  across  old  1  atagonia  to  the  fmit  of  the 
rating  Argentina  from  Chile,  are  in  some  ways  comparable  to  the  plateaus  of  west  ^ 
and  Ariiona.  Barren  at  present,  it  is  only  the  lack  of  water  that  keeps  them  so.  and  w  hen  irrigatio 
is  once  made  practical— and  water  is  in  most  cases  accessible  -these  pampas  can  be  made  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  habitable. 


rHOSSING  THE  PAMPAS  OF  THE  TEKKITOHA'  OF  RIO  NEGRO.  ARGENTINA 


Till'  landscape  is  charactcrislic  of  the  (;r*'ati‘r  part  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuqucn  stretching  eastward 
from  tile  lake  region  at  the  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  Argentina.  The  roail  is  merelv  a  track 
through  the  wilderness,  and  modern  carts  are  rare. 


he  cowboy  of  the  plains  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  tic  la  Plata,  has  baen  celebrated  in  song  and  story, 
quite  as  much  as  nis  jirototype  in  North  .\mcrica  to  which  he  closely  corre'sponds.  The  gauebo 
was  not  always,  however,  a  cowboy;  he  was  occasionally  a  rover,  and  his  intimate  knowiedge 
of  frontier  life  was  of  great  value  in  the  gradual  development  of  .Argentina’s  vast  Patagonian 
wilderness. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Roca’s  constructive  mind  had  long  been  intent  on  tlie  Patagonian 
question.  In  liis  prophetic  letter  of  April  24,  1876,  to  the  editor  of 
La  Republica  of  Buenos  Aires  he  alludes  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston’s 
Utah  expedition  of  1857,  and  there  is  rejison  to  believe  that  the  west¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  United  States  influenced  him  in  his  strenuous 
endeavors  to  promote  the  similar  Argentine  southward  movement. 
Argentina’s  President  was  then  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  whose  quiet 
activities  have  resulted  in  much  to  his  country’s  welfare.  Adolfo 
Alsina,  one  of  his  oldest  cabinet  ministers,  also  seconded  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Koca  liimself  became  minister  of  war  in  1878  and  left  Buenos  Aires 
on  April  16,  1879,  with  6,000  men  and  20,000  horses,  a  well-equipped 
scientific  staff,  and  an  excellent  corps  of  photographers.  This  was  the 
largest  Argentine  force  that  had  ever  proceeded  against  the  Indians. 
On  May  25,  the  Argentine  national  holiday,  the  expedition  was  at 
('hoele  C’lioel,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  desired  results  had  been 
o])tained.  Dr.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballo’s  graphic  narrative  vividly  por¬ 
trays  this  expedition. 

In  1879,  under  Roca’s  orders,  Maj.  Jordan  Wysoski  went  as  far  as 
Port  San  Antonio  on  a  minute  reconnoissance  along  the  Patagonian 
coast.  The  revolution  of  1880  checked  matteis  only  temporarily,  as 
it  brought  Roca  himself  into  the  Presidency.  Tlie  southernmost 
limit  of  Argentine  railways  was  at  Azul  and  Ayacucho  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  that  year,  while  the  ('hilean  railways  extended  as 
far  south  as  Talcuahuano  and  Angol.  Throughout  both  his  presi¬ 
dential  terms  lie  bestowed  particular  attention  to  newest  Argentina. 
In  1881  (len.  f'onrado  Villegas’s  expedition  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi 
occun-ed  from  March  to  June,  and  on  July  29  the  important  boundary 
treaty  with  Chile  was  signed,  which  was  to  delimit  the  frontier  for  22 
yeai*s  and  secure  the  Patagonian  Territories  from  any  fear  of  foreign 
intervention.  In  1884  the  first  law  of  territories  provided  a  political 
organization  for  southern  Argentina;  for,  and  from  now  on,  “Pata¬ 
gonia,”  save  as  a  geographical  expression,  ceases  to  represent  any 
political  division. 

Seldom  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  has  so  large  a  tract  of  country 
been  conquered,  exploreil.  and  politically  divided  within  five  years 
after  the  April  morning  when  Roca  had  left  Buenos  Aires  on  his 
memorable  expedition.  Patagonia  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Rio  Negro,  Neuquen,  Chubut,  and  Santa  Cruz  springing  into 
being;  Bahia  Blanca  and  Buenos  Aires  were  connected  by  rail,  and 
the  hardy  scientific  explorer,  Francisco  P.  Moreno,  had  revealed  the 
beauties  of  the  lake,  river,  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  southern 
cordillera. 


THE  CITY  OF  MATANZAS 


A  BOUT  ()0  miles  east  of  llabana,  on  a  landloeked  bay  of  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba,  lies  Matanzas,  one  of  nature’s  favored 
/  spots — by  its  climate,  its  scenery,  and  the  amiability  of  its 

inhabitants. 

Althoufih  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  for  its  ])abny  days  have  lonjr 
since  ])assed,  there  seems  to  be  an  industrial  awakeniu"  that  ])romises 
better  thinfxs  for  the  future,  and,  possibly,  the  city  once  known  as  the 
Athens  of  Cuba,  the  Ik  me  of  Heredia,  of  Milanes,  of  Placi»lo,  may 
a<;ain  merit  its  title.  At  all  events,  even  the  Matanzas  of  to-day 
deserves  to  be  better  known,  ami  it  would  be  better  known  if  .some 
enter])risinf'  individual  or  c(  m])any  woidd  establish  a  lirst-class  hotel 
on  the  heights  above  tin*  town.  The  average  tourist  takes  an  early 
train  from  llabana,  reaches  Matanzas  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
takes  a  carriage  or  automobile  and  lushes  off  to  the  caves,  the  great 
attraction  of  the  jdace.  He  may  s])end  there  an  hour  or  two,  then  if 
he  is  not  too  tired  and  if  he  has  time  he  goes  up  to  Monserrat  to  look 
down  into  the  Yumuri  Valley,  and  returns  to  llabana  full  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  what  he  has  seen. 

Let  us  take  more  time  and  leisurely  wander  around  while  we 
inspect  the  details.  Matanzas  is  known  in  Cuba  as  the  ciudad  de  los 
dos  rios,  the  city  of  the  two  rivers.  These  rivem  that  divide  the  town 
into  three  parts  are  the  San  Juan  and  the  Yumuri.  The  entire  city 
descends  from  the  slopes  down  to  the  Bay  of  Matanzas  that,  like  a 
beautiful  crescent,  sends  its  waves,  set  in  motion  by  the  great  ocean 
on  the  north,  to  wash  the  shores  of  Matanzas,  Pueblo  Xxievo,  and 
Versalles.  Matanzas  proper  occujncs  the  center.  Beginning  on  the 
hills  back  of  the  town,  it  gradually  narrows  between  the  rivers  until 
it  reaches  the  shore.  As  you  face  the  bay  the  Kio  San  Juan  on  your 
right  separates  Matanzas  from  Pueblo  Nuevo.  This  river  is  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  the  one  nearest  the  bay  being  revolvdng  to  admit 
the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  sea.  On  your  left,  along  the  shore, 
lies  the  suburb  of  Versalles,  most  beautiful,  but  lacking  the  wealth  of 
former  times.  The  population  of  Matanzas  may  be  estimated  at 
20,000,  that  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  at  15,000,  and  of  Versalles  at  8,000. 

Matanzas  and  its  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  squares  with  streets 
crossing  at  rectangles,  Versalles  being  the  least  regular.  Versalles 
and  Matanzas  are  di\'ided  by  the  River  Yumuri,  that  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge  not  far  from  the  mouth.  The  city  proper  is  fronted  by  a 
thick  of  sufficient  capacity  for  small  craft  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan.  Lai^e  vessels  must  anchor  out  in  the  bay,  though 
comparatively  near  the  shore.  There  are  always  during  the  grinding 

*  By  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  bishop  of  Matanza.s. 


MOUNT  MATANZAS,  PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS,  CURA. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  scenes  in  Cul>a.  none  can  surpass  lliat  offered  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  whether  the  oliserver  looks  lowani  the  bay  and  tlie  open  ocean 
beyond  or  toward  the  wooded  slopes  and  valleys  marking  the  interior  of  the  island.  This  neighborhood  is  only  60  miles  east  of  llabana  atid  is  a  famous  resort  for  tourists. 
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season  some  steamers,  scjuare-rijtj'ed  vessels,  and  schooners  hdng  at 
anchor.  Tlieir  object  in  cominj;  to  Matanzas  is  <;enerallv  to  shij) 
sugar,  that  article  being  the  principal  pnxluct  of  the  Province  of 
Matanzas,  of  which  this  city  is  the  capital.  The  Munson  Line  sends 
its  ships  regularly  to  this  j)ort. 

The  main  commercial  artery  of  the  city  of  ^fat anzas  is  the  San  Juan 
River.  Long  lines  of  immense  sugar  warehouses  stretch  along  this 
l  iver  on  the  Pueblo  Nuevo  side,  and  all  day  long  during  the  season 
tugboats,  like  the  Yucayo,  the  Yumiiri,  and  others  are  towing  huge 
lighters  laden  with  hags  of  sugar  down  the  river  to  the  vessels  in  the 
harbcu'.  This  sugar  is  the  product  of  a  least  40  sugar  mills  scattered 
throughout  the  Province,  the  cane  being  grown  everywhere  in  plan¬ 
tations,  large  and  small.  The  larger  plantations,  whore  grinding  is 
done,  are  known  as  ingenios.  The  material  is  conveyed  to  these 
centers  by  broad  or  narrow  gauge  railroads,  or  by  oxcarts.  The 
uigenios  are  generally  connected  by  private  railroads  with  the  maui 
lino  that  carries  the  siigar  to  Matanzas  or  to  Cardenas,  the  princij)al 
ports  of  the  Province.  The  depots  or  warehouses  are  owned  by  the 
commission  merchants. 

Another  important  industry  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  is  the  cultivation  of 
heneqxien  (called  here  hemp),  a  species  of  maguey,  and  its  conversion 
into  cordage.  Immense  tracts  soxith  of  the  city  are  covered  with  the 
plant,  the  form  of  which  is  nuich  like  the  aloes.  The  factory,  situated 
among  the  heneqxien  fields,  is  operated  by  a  German  company,  giving 
employniwit  to  hxindreds  of  men  and  women.  The  jxrodxict  of  this 
industry  is  used  mainly  for  home  consiimjxtion.  Among  other  indus¬ 
tries  mxist  also  bo  mentiontHl  El  Cayo,  west  of  the  San  Jxian,  on  the 
Matanzas  side,  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  meat  products  and  the 
preparation  of  skins  and  leather  from  which  a  shoe  is  made  that  is 
(extensively  used  by  the  coxintry  people.  The  jxetrolexim  tndxistry  of 
tlie  city  of  ^^tanzas  should  also  be  mentioned.  The  petrolexim 
relinery  in  Matinzas  supplies  the  whole  island. 

The  environs  of  Matanzas  are  noted  for  the  beaxity  of  then-  scenery 
and  for  the  remarkable  caves  aboxit  3  miles  soxitheast  of  the  city. 
The  latter  are  at  present  the  pi’inci])al  atti-action  for  toxirists,  who 
(hiring  the  season  come  in  considerable  nxunbers.  The  best  view  is 
obtained  from  the  Hill  of  Monseirat  that  rises  above  Matanzas  and 
fi'om  the  Cumbre,  the  highest  hill  toweruxg  ov(‘r  Versalles.  The 
Vxunxiri  River,  flowing  throxigh  the  valley  of  its  name,  forms  the 
narrow  gorge  between  Monserrat  and  the  Cximbre  that  gives  it  an 
outlet  to  Versalles  and  to  the  bay. 

Monserrat  is  reached  on  the  north  by  a  road,  the  Carretera  de 
Monserrat,  that  passes  the  beaxitifxil  villa  or  (piinta  once  occupied  by 
Gen.  Wilson  when  governor  of  Matanzas  (hiring  the  first  American 
intervention.  It  is  still  known  as  the  Villa  Wilson.  Unfortunately 
the  fine  groxmds,  with  their  statuary,  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into 
a  condition  of  deplorable  decay. 


I-.VNOHAMK  VIKW  OF  TIIK  CITY  OF  M ATANZAS. 

Till'l  l'  is  great  siiiiihirily  lict  ween  the  |i.iii(ii  aiiia  olihiined  in  looking  over  the  liay  and  eity  of  Matanzas  and  the  bet  ter  known  1ml  not  more  lovely  views  along  I  he  shore- 
of  the  Medilerianean  Hy  many  travelers  Matanzas  has  been  ealle  l  the  beauty  spot  of  I'liba 
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Tho  scenery  frojn  tlie  heights  of  ^fonserrat  is  nnsnrpassed.  On  the 
sonth  Matanzas  and  Pueblo  Niievo  lie  at  your  feet ;  on  the  east  your 
eye  wanders  over  the  bay,  while  on  tho  north  you  look  clown  upoii  the 
incomparalde  beauty  of  the  Yunniri  Valley — accordiiyg  to  the  o])inion 
of  the  givat  Alexander  von  lluinholdt,  the  most  hcaiutifnl  in  the 
world.  lluinholdt  had  seen  many  a  valley — and  his  judgment  carries 
weight  so  that  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  the  Yumuri  Valley, 
even  to-day,  is  one  of  the  most  bc'antiful  in  existence.  The  best  view 
is  obtained  from  tho  roof,  or  azotea,  of  the  chapel. 

This  chapel  was  erected  in  1875  by  a  Catalan  soc-iety  in  memory 
of  the  world-famous  shrine  on  the  wonderful  mountain  in  ('atalonia. 
'riie  retablo  of  the  altar,  intended  to  imitate  that  mountain,  is  an 
ingenious  piece  of  work,  made  entirely  of  cork.  A  St.  Felix  of  Can- 
talicio  in  the  chapel  is  su])posed  to  be  an  original  of  Murillo  Four 
life-size  statues  in  front  of  the  chapel  typify  the  four  Provinces  of 
Catalonia — Gerona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Barcelona. 

At  the  prc\sent  time  the  building  and  its  adjacent  grounds  belong 
to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Matanzas,  that  is  putting  up  a  large  and 
sumptuous  club  building  not  far  from  the  chapel.  Should  they  decide 
to  use  this  building  as  a  hotel  in  winter  it  <*an  not  fail  to  he  a  decided 
attraction  to  the  tourist. 

On  the  feast  of  Monserrat,  in  December,  immense  crowds  resort  to 
this  mountain. 

(Tossing  the  Yumuri,  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  tlie  Cumhre,  once 
dotted  Yvitli  beautiful  \allas,  the  blackened  ruins  of  some  bearing  fear¬ 
ful  witness  to  the  devastation  that  war  has  brought,  while  others  in 
a  state  of  decay  are  tenanted  by  everybody  except  the  original 
masters.  The  Cumhre,  like  Monserrat,  looks  down  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Yumuri  Valley  and  over  the  city  and  hay.. 

Somewhere  about  1861  the  caves  on  the  other  side  of  Matanzas 
wore  discovered  by  a  Chinese  who  is  still  to  he  seen  at  the  little  house, 
built  over  the  qiitrance.  He  was  engaged  in  digging  with  a  crowbar, 
when  the  tool  slipping  from  his  hand,  disappeared  in  the  earth.  The 
place  now  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  henequen  plantations.  It  is 
well  kept,  and  the  caverns  are  for  a  considerable  distance  lighted  by 
electricity.  These  subterranean  passages,  rooms,  and  large  halls,  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  light  with  immense  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  are 
wondrous  excavations  made  in  some  remote  period  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  It  is  said'^that  they  have  never  been  completel}' explored. 
One  branch  runs  west  to  the  bed  of  tho  ocean,  while  the  other,  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  surface,  proceeds  no  one  knows  how  far  in  the 
direction  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Subterranean  rivers  and  lakes  seem 
here  and  there  to  alternate  with  the  rock-girt  grottoes.  The  caves 
are  visited  in  the  winter  season  by  a  large  number  of  tourists. 

Wo  may  now  return  to  the  city  of  the  two  rivers,  and  before  examin¬ 
ing  futhor  its  details  cast  a  glance  at  its  history.  The  origin  of  the 


A  STREET  IN  MATANZAS. 

Mataiizus  was  nm-f  called  llie  Athens  of  Cuba,  and  was  then  celebrated  for  the  Intellectual  culture  of  its  inhabiiauts  and  the  activities  of  its  commerce, 
miHlern  chances  the  city  is  wlnninc  back  its  popularity,  and  bids  fair  acain  to  Ix'come  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  island. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  SAX  CARLOS,  MATAXZA: 


The  church  of  San  Carlos,  raised  to  a  cathedral  in  1913.  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  solid  edifice  in  classic  style,  and  is  among  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Cuba. 
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nanu!  of  Mataiizas  is  more  or  less  obscure.  “Matau/.as,”  from 
‘'matar,”  to  kill,  means  a  slaugliteriuj;.  Soiiu'  say  it  was  thus 
called  because  the  whites  slaughtered  the  Indians;  others,  on  ai'count 
of  a  massacre  of  the  former  by  the,  latter;  while  a  third  ojunion  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  the  fact  that  slaughterhouses  existed  here  at  an 
early  period  to  supply  tin*  surrounding  country  with  meat. 

Hefore  the  advent  of  Europeans  the  island  was  dividi'd  into  several 
districts  governed  by  cacitjues  or  chiefs.  That  of  llahana  ext(‘mled 
over  the  region  now  occu|)ied  by  tlie  Province  of  Matanzas.  The  last 
of  the  Indians  of  this  rc'gion  (lisap|)eare(l  between  and  lo()4,  those 
that  had  (‘seaped  the  Spaniards  taking  refuge  in  Florida. 

We  can  trace  a  while  ])opulation  on  the  site  of  Matauzas  hack  to 
1607.  The  city,  however,  was  not  founded  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  century,  or  in  1603,  wlnui  on  Saturday,  October  10.  its  lines  were 
traced  by  the  governor  of  the  island,  Don  Severino  de  Manzaneda. 

The  object  of  greatest  interest  in  Matauzas  is  the  cathedral,  an 
edifice  in  classic  style.  Tin*  first  stone  of  the  original  parish  church 
of  San  ('arlos,  now  completely  (lisapjieaied.  was  laid  October  12, 
1693,  by  the  bishop  of  ('uba,  the  only  one  then  in  the  island,  Diego 
Evelino  de  (’ompostela.  In  the  old  worm-eaten  baptismal  record  the 
first  two  entries  are  in  the  bishoji's  own  band,  recording  the  baptism 
of  two  negroes,  both  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  C'ongo. 

The  coasts  of  (’uba  were  in  those  days  greatly  exposed  to  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  buccaneers,  and  churches  and  houses  were  built  like  for¬ 
tresses  to  withstand  their  incursions. 

The  present  church  of  San  (’arlos,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  by  Pope  Pius  X  in  1013,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  is  a  fine edifice  in  chaste  classic  style.  The  artistic  decorations 
now  in  progress  ju-omise  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  C’uba. 

Other  public  l)uildings  in  tin*  city  an*  the  town  hall,  the  court  of 
justice,  the  customhouse,  tlie  Spanish  (’lub,  several  tbeaters,  banks,  etc. 

'Pile  town  hall,  casa  ciudad,  contains  the  oflices  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  provincial  council,  and  of  the  ayuntamiento  or  municipal 
administracion.  'Phe  governor  of  the  |)rovince  has  also  his  office  in 
this  building.  'Phe  governor  of  Matanzas,  Sr.  Kafael  Iturralde,  is  a 
young  man  of  markeil  ability  wbo  has  laised  himself  to  his  position 
by  dint  of  personal  energy. 

'Phe  building  is  located  on  the  great  square,  or  Plaza  de  la  Libertad, 
a  fine  jiromenade  resorted  to  liy  great  numbers  of  Matanceros,  who, 
as  in  some  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  find  theii’  amusement  in 
walking  round  and  round.  In  the  center  stands  a  statue  of  Jose 
Marti,  the  jiatriot. 

'Phe  court  of  justice,  or  audiencia,  is,  as  its  name  devotes,  devoted 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  'Phe  lower  story  of  the  building, 
with  a  fine  patio,  was  erected  in  1S26.  'Phe  second  story,  which  now 


TIIK  lIKIiMITACiK  OK  MOXSEUUAT 


Phis  hermilatte  or  chapel  of  Monserrat,  on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  was  built  in  lS7j  by  Cuban 
residents  who  were  natives  of  Catalonia  and  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  contains  a  shrine  fashione<i 
from  cork  brought  from  Spain,  representing  the  slirine  in  the  monastery  of  Mont.serrate,  the 
sacrcfl  mountain  of  the  Catalans,  which  rises  from  the  plains  of  Catalonia.  ’  The  Spanish  monas¬ 
tery  was  huilt  in  880  to  enshrine  a  small  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  which  the  legend  says  was 
made  by  St.  Luke  and  taken  to  Spain  by  St.  I’eter. 


WALLS  OF  THE  FOKTKESS  OF  SAX  SEVEKIXO.  .MATAXZAS. 


The  old  castle  of  San  Severino  is  a  fine  e.xample  of  seventeenth  century  military  engineering.  The 
lines  were  trace<l  where  it  now  stands  the  day  after  the  first  stone  of  San  Carlos  Cathedral  was 
laid,  October  i:i.  lilOH,  and  it  was  named  after  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Matanzas,  Severino  de 
Manzaneda. 


A  NICHK  IN  THK  CAVKS  OK  HKI.KAMAU,  MATANZAS. 

In  a  hill  sontluast  of  Iho  <ily  are  the  cavi  s  of  Bcllamar.  They  were  iliscovereii  in  IStil,  quite  hy  acci¬ 
dent.  an<l  have  nevt  r  yet  hei  ii  fully  exi)lor,'d.  Th<  n'  are  sonic  remarkable  rock  formations  within  the 
cavi  s,  ami.  as  niiuh  has  la  en  done’lo  make  thi  m  apj  roaehabU’,  they  have  become  one  of  the  features 
for  tourists  in  t'uha  who  have  time  to  po  to  the  city  of  Matanias  and  the  lieautiful  valley  of  the  Yumuri. 
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scMves  as  tlio  couitliouso,  was  added  in  leceiit  years  under 
Cuban  administration.  Xotewortliy  are  the  old  archives  of  the  Prov- 
ine(>  of  Matanzas  and  the  civil  registers. 

Matanzas  was  long  known  as  the  Athens  of  ('uha.  Here  flourished 
the  po(“ts  Heredia,  the  author  of  “Xiagara;”  Milanes,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  Cuban  poets;  Placido,  the  mulatto  patriot;  Tolon,  Delmonte, 
and  others.  Although  there  has  been  a  mark'’d  literary  decadence, 
Mantanzas  still  possesses  poc'ts  of  no  mean  ability,  like  Bonifacio 
Byrne,  a  gentleman  of  Irish  descent  whose  name  is  ])ronounced 
■‘Beeriu'”  by  the  Cubans.  The  houses  when*  lived  Milares  and 
Placido  an'  marked  by  tablets  that  the  people  of  Matanzas  have 
placed  to  their  nu'morv.  Oiu'  of  the  great  hibliographers  of  America 
n'sides  in  Matanzas.  The  liibliografia  (Ud)ana  del  Siglo  XIX,  of 
S('hor  Carlos  Tn'lh  s,  is  a  monumental  work. 

The  ideeo  is  an  old  litc'rary  and  sochil  organization  that  is  now 
awakening  to  a  new  life.  Its  building  is  situated  on  the  Plaza  de  la 
Lib(*rtad.  Completely  restored,  it  is  ])ractically  new,  presenting  the 
(pialities  of  an  edifice*  that  would  he  a  credit  to  any  city.  The  Licet) 
is  the  successor  of  the  old  Club  de  Matanzas,  that  had  been  founded 
in  1877,  the  changt*  taking  place  in  1882  with  subordinate  sections 
of  literature,  lyric  poetry,  elocution,  and  science'.  Brilliant  literary 
mt'mories  hover  aremnd  the  oltl  Liceo.  In  fact  its  name  was  aeleipteel 
in  hont)r  e>f  the  old  “Artistic  Lyct'um  t)f  Matanzas”  that  flourisheel 
betwt'en  1860  and  1868;  ])erhaps  the  nrnst  brilliant  celebratie)n  of  the* 
eelel  Lyceum  was  that  witne'sseel  wlu'u  (lertiuelis  (leemez  ele  Avellanenla 
visiteel  Matanzeis  in  1861.  The  ])oetess  was  .sole'imdy  creewneei  with 
a  wreath  eef  laurel  ami  geelel,  anel  a  elise-eeuase  was  elelivereel  hy  the* 
e-elebrate'd  Deeminge)  l)e'lme)nte,  himse*lf  eene  eef  the  ne)te*el  Cuban  peeets, 
iinel  the  Majcenas  eef  Matanzas. 

Versalh's  is  a  fine  suburb  that  has  known  l;etter  elavs.  It  is  JU) 
leenger  the  heeme  e)f  the  wealthy,  its  villas  ne)  meere  harbor  the  fashiem- 
ables,  its  ])e)])ulatie)n  ceensisting  grc'atly  eM  laboring  pee)ple  anel  fisher- 
me'ii.  Heewe'ver,  there  are  .some  notable  objects  in  Versalles.  The 
line  hiielge  acreKss  the  Yumuri  will  leael  you  tee  the*  statue  e)f  Ferdinanel 
VH  e)f  Spain,  uneler  wheem  the  city  was  fenmeled,  anel  beyonel  te)  the 
Pa-se'o  ele  Marti,  a  ])re)me‘naele  along  the  hay,  that  with  a  little  outlay 
e*e)ulel  be  re*nelere*el  very  attractive.  At  the  e*xtie*me  e'uel  lies  the  eelel 
Castle  e)f  San  Se*verine).  Its  lines  were  tracenl,  where  it  ne)w  stanels, 
the  elay  after  the  first  stone  of  San  Carlos  Church  was  laiel,  October 
13,  1693,  anel  its  name  jeerjeetuate's  the  meuneery  e)f  the  feeunder  of  the 
e*itv,  Se'verine)  ele  Meinzaneda.  Fort  San  SeveriiU)  is  an  interesting 
relic  e)f  seventeenth  century  military  engineering. 

Bc'sieh's  Versalles,  eene  of  the  be'autiful  spots  eef  Matanzas  is  the 
Playa,  situateel  in  Pueble)  Xueve)  alemg  the  sheu-e  with  a  lemg  row 
of  fine  villas  anel  garelems  anel  s])le'neliel  views.  Kails  have  been  laid 
for  an  eh'ctrie*  line  e)f  e*ars  to  comu'ct  the  Playa  with  \>r.salles  and 
elifferent  parts  eef  the  e*ity,  but  unfeutunately  the  weerk  was  suspendeel. 


THE  FLOWING  ROAD 

A  Moxc;  roct'iit  accossioDs  to  tlic  ('olunil)us  M('inorial  J^ihrarv 
of  the  Pan  Ainorioan  Union  pcMliaps  none  is  of  nioro  int(M- 
I  %  ost  to  tlu'  avorafjo  |•('a(lt‘l•  who  (Mijoys  storios  of  advontui'ous 
exploration  in  wild  and  unfie(|uented  re<;ions  than  (’aspar 
Whitney's  The  h'lowinjj  Road. 

In  the  jungle  regions  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  espeeially 
in  the  great  Amazon  hasin  and  that  northern  section  of  the  continent 
<lrained  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  hundreds  of  tributaries,  the  oidy  prac¬ 
tical  voQih  are  the  rivers,  which  form  about  the  best  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  transportation  in  many  thousands  of  scpiare  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  Hence  the  catchy  and  veiy  aj)propriate  title  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  an  adventurous  traveler  who  has  given  to  the  world 
many  pleasing  accounts  of  his  experiences  in  exploring  comparatively 
unknown  sections  of  North  and  South  America,  Mexico,  Siam,  Malasia, 
the  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  while  he  does  not  pose  as  a  technical  sci¬ 
entist  in  any  of  the  branches  of  th(>  “ologies,”  his  descriptions  of  the 
wild  life,  ranging  from  the  |)rimitive  human  iidiabitants  he  met  on 
through  the  entire  gamut  of  the  bizarre  in  fauna  and  flora  of  jungle  and 
stream,  are  always  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  He  tells  his  sto¬ 
ries  in  jdaiu,  comprehensive  language,  understood  by  the  English- 
reading  public  without  the  aid  of  a  scientific  gl(»ssary,  and  while  tlie 
trained  naturalist,  botanist,  and  anthropologist  may  find  fault  because 
of  the  lack  of  technical  and  scientific  descri])tion,  tlie  vast  majority 
of  his  readers  will  doubtless  feel  all  the  more  grateful.  He  may  not 
tell  you  that  the  toucan  he  so  closely  observ(*d  bcdonged  to  the  Ptcvo- 
gloHHua  genus  of  the  family  RamiiltaHt'i(la\  but  you  know  exactly  what 
the  bird  looks  like  when  he  describes  it,  and  that,  to  the  average  man, 
is  the  main  point  after  all. 

In  the  j)reface  to  his  book  Mr.  Whitney  confesses  very  frankly 
that  his  adventuring  journeys  into  the  wilds  of  South  America  were' 
not  actuated  by  any  great  scientific  purpose,  and  he  writes: 

In  the  far  soutlioastern  coriu'r  of  Venezuela  roam  a  native  ])eoj)le  wliom  common 
report  of  the  country  declare?  to  he  sava^te  and  unknown.  To  have  a  look  at  these  was 
the  object  of  two  of  my  nmst  prolontfed  jonriK'ys — a])]>r(ia<’hintr  on  one  occasion  hy  way 
of  the  .\mazon.  Rio  Negro.  Atahapo,  and  ( trinoco,  and  onanotherascending  the  Orinoco 
and  the<'a.si(|niare.  Forthen'st,!  will  admit  frankly  to  have  heen  impelled  neither 
hy  a  wi.“h  to  hunt  the  hea.st?  of  the  jungh*  (although  such  always  served  as  my  excuse 
for  escai)ing  the  bounds  of  civilization  i.  nor  to  re])ort  U])on  the  economic,  social,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  of  the  land,  nor  even  to  aihl  to  the  .sum  of  knowledge  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  World;  but  solely  to  satisfy  the  horizon  hunger  which  incites  me  every  now  and 
again  to  go  and  ‘‘see  things’'— that  curiosity  which  Pnjf.  Shaler  has  called  the 
“primal  instinct.’’ 

'The  Flowing  Hoad.  .Vdvonturing  on  the  tiroat  Kivers  of  South  .\morita.  Hy  Caspar  Whitney 
I’hiladelphia  and  London.  J.  B.  I.ippineott  Co.  1912.  I’riee.  $.'i. 


IMiiito  liy  (’nspni*  Wliitilfy.  ('onrtesy  of  Harper's  Mujrazlne. 

VIEW  OK  M AXAOS,  BRAZIL. 

The  groatesit  iiilaiul  seaport  of  Brazil,  Manaos.  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Negro,  about  9  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Amazon.  It  rivals  Kara  in  its  importance  as  a  great  rubber  clearing  house. 
Santa  Isabel,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  canoe  Journevs,  is  about  500  miles 
beyond  Manaos. 


Collrlesy  of  Hai-pcr's  Maga/lne. 


ascemUal  the  Rio  Negro  from  Santa  Isabel  to  San  Gabriel 
ilistance  of  about  :{IKI  miles. 


IMioto  l>y  Caspar  Whitney.  Courtesy  of  Harper's  .Magazine, 


ON  THE  BANKS  OK  THE  AMAZON 


.\  “ campo  ”  and  characterist ic  bit  of  forest  along  “  The  Klowing  Road  ”  traversed  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
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In  rosjartl  to  tlu‘  orronoous  i(l<*as  w  hich  prevail  in  the  I’nited  States 
relative  to  the  hardships  and  danj;(‘rs  attending  travel  in  Soiitli 
America,  Mr.  Whitney  very  plainly  and  sensibly  writes  as  follows; 

-MiH'h  of  this  is  due  to  iiew'spa{)er  dis])atches  inspired  l)y  self-interest  and  to  maga¬ 
zine  articles  revealing  a  j)rejudice  horn  of  ignorance;  some  of  it  to  the  surface  obser¬ 
vations  of  casual  tourists:  and  some  of  it  to  the  travelers  who  seek  to  impress  their 
valor  uj)on  home  friends  by  coloring  letters  and  tales  fantastically  with  fevers,  rob¬ 
bers.  and  reptiles,  Tbe  three  favorite  themes  of  these  vaunting  rather  than  evilly 
disj>osed  ra<-onteurs  are  the  audacious  multitude  of  snakes,  the  malignant  ])revalence 
of  fever,  and  the  beauty  universal  of  the  "dark-eyed  .senoritas." 

Hut  this  is  not  to  infer  that  all  travel  in  South  .\merica  is  luxurious  or  even  agree¬ 
able.  It  dejxmds  on  where  you  joitrney.  To  all  the  itn])ortant  centers  you  tnay  go 
comfortably.  You  can  ascend  the  .\mazon.  the  Parana,  the  Magdalena,  and  the 
bower  Oritioco,  to  San  Fertiando  oti  the  Apitre.  by  excellent  steatners.  Itt  a  sleeper 
from  Huenos  Aires,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  you  can  cross  the  .\ndes  through  a  tunnel  to 
Valparaiso,  on  the  Pacific.  In  comfortable  railway  coaches  you  <'an  travel  far  in 
.\rgenlina.  see  something  of  Venezuela.  Chile,  and  Hrazil,  and  in  Peru  and  Kcuador 
enjoy  two  train  trij»s  reckoned  ainotig  the  famous  of  the  world.  Through  all  the 
sparsely  .settled  interior  you  tnay  go  laboriously  yet  safely,  .so  far  as  molestation  by 
tiatives  is  conc(*rtied.  Hut  the  great  tniddle  land  is  terra  incognita.  There  are  .sec¬ 
tions  of  the  wilderne.ss  where  you  should  not  venture  unless  adecpiately  sujtported, 
and  in  all  wilderiu'.ss  South  .\merica  the  goitig  is  arduous  in  the  extretne.  frecjuently 
dangerous,  and  work  only  for  the  hardy  and  the  experienced  traveler. 

Ill  his  hot  k  the  author  deals  with  live  separati*  overland  and  ri\er 
expeditions,  einhracing  a  continuous  journey  from  Santa  Isabel  on 
the  Kio  Xegro  in  Brazil  to  ('iudad  Bolivar  on  the  Orinoco  in  Vene¬ 
zuela;  from  San  Fernando  on  the  A|)ur(‘  to  the  headwaters  and  return 
of  the  Orinoco  via  the  Atahapo  and  the  ('asitpiiare;  down  the  Portu- 
guesa  in  Venezuela,  the  Apure,  and  the  Orinoco  to  its  mouth;  and 
on  the  Parana,  the  Salado,  and  Feliciano  Rivers  in  Argentina.  The 
saddle  trips  included  crossing  the  llanos,  which  stretch  between  the 
Venezuelan  north  coast  mountain  range  and  the  Orinoco  on  the 
south,  and  the  llanos  and  the  forest  to  the  east  of  Lake  Maracaibo; 
skirting  the  Cordilleras  at  the  east  of  Colombia;  across  the  Andes 
into  Chile;  and  some  penetration  of  the  pampas  of  Argentina  and  the 
forests  of  Brazil. 

The  first  part  of  the  author's  journey  up  the  Kio  Negro,  from  Santa 
Isabel  to  San  Gabriel,  a  distance  of  some  ;it)0  miles,  was  accomjili.shed 
in  a  species  of  river  craft  calhul  a  batelao.  The  various  types  of  boats 
and  methods  of  navigation  in  use  by  the  natives  of  northern  South 
America  are  thus  described ; 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  flowing  road  canoe.-i  are  of  few  tyi>e.-<  but  of  many  name.«. 
The  batelao,  varying  from  2o  to  40  fei't  in  length,  with  crews  of  from  four  to  a  dozen, 
is  the  long-journey  cargo  boat,  corresjionding  in  some  of  its  ])hases  to  the  “lancha’’  of 
Venezuela.  In  both  countries  it  has  a  com)>aratively  dee])  eoek])it,  covered,  .some¬ 
times  for  half  its  length,  sometimes  wholly,  with  a  barrel-shaped,  thatch  house — 
•‘toldo” — and  is  built  of  i)lanks  around  a  crudt*  but  strong  framework,  to  withstand 
that  hardest  of  usage-  -navigation  among  the  rocks  of  the  ra])ids.  High  u])  on  the 
(luainia  a  species  of  crude  bark  craft  obtains,  but  (dsewhere  the  <  aiioe  of  the  Indian 
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is  always  a  dufioiil,  known  as  "uPa"  in  Hra/.il  and  ‘'oanoa’'  or  "curiara"  or  "boni'ii  " 
in  Veneziuda,  varying  in  width  ainidshijis  from  18  inclu's  to  4  feet  and  from  12 
to  15  feet  to  as  mueh  as  IIO  or  -40  feet  in  leiiftth.  (Jne  I  measured  at  Santa  Isabel  was 
52  feet  lonj;.  fashioned  out  of  a  siiifth?  tre(‘.  Incidentally  1  found  it  somewhat  curious 
that  a  llrazilian  Indian  when  alone  in  a  small  uba  often  ))addles  from  the  bow  rather 
than  from  the  stern,  as  is  the  customary  method  amon>r  most  native  watermen  else¬ 
where.  Far  iidand  the  uba,  fitted  with  toldo,  is  also  the  lono-journey  boat,  but  on 
•  he  lower  reaches  of  th<‘  Kio  Xe”^*'-  tli**  Amazon,  and  the  Orinoco  one,  two,  or  thre(> 
board  ribs  an*  added  to  its  ounwale,  and  the  craft  becomes,  resjx'ctively,  “montaria" 
amoii"  the  PortUfiuese  and  “falca”  amoiif;  the  S])anish-speakin‘;  peo])les.  The  com¬ 
mon  boat  of  this  descri])tion  carries  one  12-inch  board  rib  ato)»  its  du<rout  "unwale. 
and  is  from  20  to  25  feet  lono.  *  *  * 

The  larp;(‘  batehio  is  i)ro])elled  by  oars  from  atoj)  the  toldo  or  from  its  deck  when 
smaller,  or  by  tracking  and  i)olinf;.  It  all  de])ends  ujton  the  character  of  the  river 
and  whether  your  course  is  up  or  down  stream.  In  ftoino  down  stream  you  keej)  the 
middle  of  the  river  to  enjoy  the  full  forct*  of  the  current  as  you  float,  or  ])erha])s  sail 
aloiif;  with  a  little  easy  ])addlinp:  or  rowing  to  hold  direction  and  secure  extra  spee<i. 
That  is  the  luxury  of  river  travel;  but  ftoiiift  uj)  is  (piite  another  story.  In  the  middle 
of  the  river  it  is  (piite  impossible  to  make  way  against  the  curnmt,  so  you  clin<t  to  the 
bank,  following  faithfully  all  the  turns  of  a  much  turnin'^  river,  excejit  where  a  d(‘ep 
bay  temjits  a  cro.ssintt — and  you  ])ull  your  heart  out  before  reaching  the  bank  a<;ain. 

That  jiaticMicc  is  a  viiTiie  ahsoliilt'ly  csstMitial  to  iipstiTam  navi^a 
tioii  ill  lioats  of  tliis  dt'scriptiou  is  luadt'  cvitltMit  from  the  foll(»\viny; 

My  batelao  was  lar^e  and  heavily  laden,  and  we  ])ro>;res,sed  by  a  species  of  trackin'; 
and  by  ])ullin.>;  and  ])ushinf;  alonj;  the  forest-lined  bank  -  a  method  of  polinp;  jieculiar  to 
the  flowino  road.  Seven  of  the  crew  remained  on  the  boat,  Alleo,  of  course,  at  the 
tiller,  and  two — changed  daily,  for  it  was  much  the  easiest  task — scouted  ahead  in 
the  uba  for  rocks  or  jioints  to  which  the  haulin';  cable  could  be  attached.  Thus  six 
men  were  always  on  the  jioles,  divided  equally  as  inillers  and  jiushers.  The  jmller 
u.sed  a  ;i0-foot  idiable  ])ole  having  a  natural  hook  at  the  far  end;  it  was  his  business  to 
fasten  to  some  limb  ahead,  and,  by  walking  down  the  length  of  the  batelao,  .so  hel)' 
drag  us  forward.  The  ])usher  used  a  20-foot  stiller  ])ole  terminating  in  a  short,  stout 
fork,  which  by  preference  he  fixed  against  the  river  bottom  when  he  could  reach  it. 
or  .seated  it  against  the  limb  of  a  jtassing  tree.  Sometimes  as  a  jtu.sher  set  his  weight 
against  the  jtole  he  went  overboard  amid  the  united  .shouts  of  the  crew;  and  often 
there  was  a  voluntary  .scramble  into  the  water  to  capture  a  marsupial  rodent,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  big  i)rairiedog,  and  fair  eating,  which  had  been  hooked  out  of  a  tree. 

Of  tlu'  nativos  wlio  foniunl  liis  crow  im  tliis  jiortiou  of  tlio  liio  \<'<rvo 
joiiriu'V  the  author  writes  pleasantly: 

Whatever  the  method  of  progression,  these  Rio  Xegro  Indians  were  usually  cheerful: 
the  best  natured  peo}>le  I  ever  fell  among.  They  were  always  ready  with  a  laugh, 
often  singing  at  their  work — if  the  rain  was  not  too  severe;  like  children,  as,  indeed, 
most  wilderness  peo])le  are.  If  one  of  the  crew  mis.sed  an  overhanging  limb  and  fell 
into  the  river,  if  the  uba  was  caught  under  the  cable  and  upset,  the  others  indulged 
in  raillery.  If  the  boat  swung  around  at  a  rai)id  or  broke  away,  requiring  extra  effort 
to  repair  the  damage,  everjone  laughed  as  he  set  to  the  task.  Had  they,  however, 
promptly  jumped  into  the  breach  and  laughed  afterwards  we  would  have  made  better 
time  on  the  long  journey  at  less  expense  of  bodily  effort.  They  had  good  nature  and 
])atience  in  plenty,  but  more  alertness  and  in.stant  ai)plication  of  energy  would  have 
given  le.ss  m'ed  of  patience.  Their  way  was  to  laugh  while  they  viewed  the  barrel 
roll  downhill,  and  then  set  to  work  rolling  it  up  again,  rather  than  check  its  flight  at 
ihe  to])  of  the  hill. 
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Kroin  San  (lalniol  to  San  (’arlos  and  thence  to  Mai'oa,  the  jrateway 
of  that  fabled  land  El  Dorado,  the  jonrnev  was  acconi])lished  hy  means 
of  a  small  uba.  Of  the  histtnic  inteiest  of  this  section  the  author 
writes  entertainingly: 

For  the  l)etter  part  (»f  two  centuries,  indeed,  had  the  reported  riclies  of  tins  m;  s. 
terious  land  been  noise<l  about  the  small  world,  calling  .soldiers  of  fortune  to  ever  ,- 
gateway  and  putting  in  motion  a  series  of  daring  ex])lorations  never  since  equaled. 
From  the  Meta  River  on  the  nerth  to  the  Ua(pieta  la  north  branch  of  the  .\mazoni 
on  the  south:  from  the  Andes  Cordilleras  on  the  west  tc  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Ori. 
noco  on  the  east  -.so  ranged  the  fabled  land  whc're  gold  and  j)recious  stones  were  said 
to  await  the  .successful  adventurer.  Von  lluten  searched  the  wilderne.ss  between  the 
(iuaviare  River,  whicli  empties  into  the  Orinoco  at  San  Fernando  de  .Vtabajx),  and 
the  Uaujtes,  entering  tlie  Rio  Negro  just  above  San  (iabriel.  Ordaz,  a  ca])tain  of 
Cortes,  in  lo:H  surveyed  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  Atures,  the  nortn  end  of  the  great  cata¬ 
racts;  Herrera  went  up  the  Meta  via  the  Orinoco  fo  ir  years  later:  Orellana  in  15(11 
voyaged  down  the  Amazon:  Quesada  hunted  far  to  the  west  and  south,  even  into 
Peru.  .\nd  all  the  while  the  restless  Caribs  si)read  the  fable  along  their  voyages, 
which  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Jrinoco  and  extended  south  t(t  the  Rii  Negro. 

What  energy  they  had— those  first  pioneers  and  their  immediate  followers,  who, 
.so  early  as  I77(i  had  built  a  chaii’  of  blockhou.ses  reaching  from  San  Carlos  north  to 
the  lower  Orinoco,  across  a  country  now  rated  as  ••  unexplored. "  Their  zeal  and 
enterprise  tinder  the  tremendous  obstacles  of  forest  and  climate  and  insect  jiest  is 
no  le.ss  astoundiiiir  than  is  the  now  complete  abandonment  of  a  region  once  so  valor- 
ouslv  .secured. 

('iittin,o[  iicKiss  the  coimtry  by  means  of  padtllino:  tln()tio:h  one  of 
the  eahos  (nattiral  waterways  like  oiir  lai<r(>  eieeks),  Mr.  Whitney 
emerfied  into  the  ('asequiare  and  tlienee  eontimied  to  tlu'  iqqter 
Orinoco.  One  of  tlie  striking;  features  of  the  rivers  of  this  section 
of  the  country  relates  to  their  variously  colored  waters,  of  which 
the  author  wiites: 

( )ne  of  the  jihenomena  of  this  land  of  waters  is  the  retention  by  each  river  of  its  own 
color  without  diffu.sion  to  the  very  jioint  of  actual  contact,  even  where  the  rivers  differ 
vastly  in  volume.  Rlack  waters  flow  into  white,  and  white  empty  into  black,  retaining 
their  individuality  up  to  the  very  edge;  a  visible  line  of  demarcation  on  one  side 
white,  on  the  other  side  black,  unmingled  and  tinexjilained.  Thus  the  ininy  black 
.^tabapo  joins  the  surging  white  Orinoco  with  no  loss  of  integrity;  the  black  Negro  re¬ 
ceives  almost  at  right  angles  the  odious  white  Uasiipiiare  without  contamination,  and 
it.self  emjities  into  the  .\mazon.  not  so  much  as  tiugeing  the  mud-color(‘d  waters  of  that 
m(/nster  river.  Humboldt  rejiorts  on  the  lower  Ua.siq.iiare,  which  1  did  not  visit, 
a  black  and  a  white  stream,  both  coming  from  the  east;  wnile  of  the  rivers  flowing  in 
from  the  west,  .some  are  of  white  and  some  of  black  water.  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  declares 
the  uj)per  Uaupes  to  be  white,  while  the  lower  section  in  granite  districts  is  black 
water,  as  are  also  two  tributaries,  one  coming  in  from  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south. 
Of  the  number  of  small  stn'ams  coming  into  the  ,ij)per  <'asi(piiare  from  the  east,  those 
I  noted  were  olive. 

Of  the  iutorestiuf::  bird  life  to  he  found  alono;  tlie  hank.s  of  tlie 
ujiper  Orinoco  the  author  gives  us  deseriptions  like  the  following: 

Where  the  river  straightened  out  we  kei)t  close  to  the  hotter  course  inshore  to  avoid 
the  rougher  watew.  thus  lo.<ing  much  of  the  current's  help,  but  jiartlv  recompen.sed 
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t>y  tlio  l)inl  life  alnuhst  constantly  in  si;j;ht.  Cranes  and  egrets  held  their  ])ereh  as 
we  elided  noiselessly  hy.  close  enough  to  see  startled  <inestionine  in  their  dnll  eyes: 
a  solitary  lishing  great  lieron  stretched  its  long  neck  to  watch  ns  until  ])ast;  seme  small 
reptile  one  of  the  lifty-seven  million  varieties  of  lizards,  no  dotd>t-  scurried  at  the 
feet  of  this  lone  lisherman  without  distnrhing  Ids  ecpianimity;  a  Hock  of  large  black¬ 
birds,  bigger  than  robins,  with  long,  spreading  tail,  kejtt  ahead  of  ns  from  bush  ti 
bush:  a  crane  le.ss  curious  or  more  timorous  than  his  fellows  flapped  his  way  slowly 
iidand;  a  hawk-like  bird,  larg<‘  as  an  eagle,  circled  overhead:  a  band  of  twittering 
local  swallows,  small  but  noisy,  skittered  by:  high  above  a  pair  of  macaws  cro.s.sed 
with  the  sj)eed  of  a  (hick,  sounding  their  harsh  note  tinendingly:  jiarrots  filled  a 


Photo  liy  Caspar  Whitnry.  C*airtrsy  of  Harpri*'s  Mafra/inr. 


PADDLING  t  l“  TIIK  CASUH  IAKE. 

Mr.  WhiliK'y’s  now  and  ttio  “tiba,”  or  dupoiit  oanoo,  in  which  ho  ascended  the  Casiqniare  Diver, 
an  intercstinc  journey  descrilted  in  “  The  Flowing  Koad." 

near-by  bit  of  wood  with  their  unpleasant  voices;  there  were  ducks  on  the  sand  bars 
and  ibis  and  sjioonbill  under  the  banks.  Such  was  the  bird  life  about  us  on  the 
savannahs  which  now  topped  the  banks. 

Many  such  jiloa.sino:  ])ictures  are  given  the  reader,  inters])ersed  with 
eiiaraeteristic  deserijitions  of  hunting  exjieditions,  amusing  anecdotes 
dealing  with  the  natives,  sti  iking  observations  as  to  theii- habits  and 
modes  of  life,  etc.,  and  all  in  .such  entertaining  style  that  the  reader 
lays  aside  the  finished  book  with  a  sigh  ami  a  feehng  as  though  he  too 
liad  just  returned  from  a  delightful  journey  into  unknown  wilds 
along  the  ilowing  road. 

C.  E.  A. 


U.VY  AN’li  II  AUIJOK  OF  VA  I, |- A  K  AISO,  SIIOWINC  TIIK  {'I  STOM IIOI  SK. 

This  porllon  of  Iho  city  was  but  little  iiijiire<l  by  the  carl hqiiake,  and  the  buildings  are  tiiercfore  substanlialiy  the  same  as  they  were  before  liKXi.  The  iiarbor  itseif, 
however,  wiii  be  greatiy  iinproveii  by  the  work  now  in  progress,  and  much  of  this  water  front  wiii  be  ehangeii. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  '/  /, 


M  K  X 1  )OZ  A ,  A  U  G  E  X  T I X  A . 

Deak  Mu.  I^ditok:  I  Imvo  intentionally  selected  this  place  from 
which  to  send  3’oii  my  fourth  letter  on  my  trip  in  South  America, 
because  Mendoza  lies  about  half  way  bi'twinm  tlu'  east  and  the  west 
coasts.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  tak('  a  bri'ath,  so  it  would  seem,  and 
to  check  up  my  expiuiences  on  tlu*  one  side  before*  plunging  into  new 
ones  on  the  otlu*r.  Friends  who  knew  tlu*  field  b<*tter  than  I  do,  and 
acquaintances  I  have  made  since  I  left  “The  States,”  tell  me  that 
tlu*re  is  a  differ(*nc(*  iu'tweeti  the  west  and  the  east.  I  can  und(*rstand 
this  condition,  b(*cause  tlu*  t*ast  coast  has  for  generations  been  in 
(piicker  touch  with  Europe,  and  had,  moreover,  a  wave  of  immigra¬ 
tion  which  left  an  impression  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  ('hih* 
is  the  only  Paeilic  country  to  be  so  affected,  as  1  found  out  in  the  south 
of  that  llepublic,  when*  the  (lormans  an*.  Then*fon*,  after  I  have 
given  you  my  interpn*tation  of  local  conditions  in  Chile  since  my  last 
letter  was  writt(*n,  I  shall  tiw  to  sum  up  the  west  coast  before  I  go 
on  beyond  lu*n*. 

The  thing  I  n(*ed(*d  most  aft(*r  landing  at  Valparaiso  was  some 
money.  Corning  down  from  Jai  Paz,  and  so  long  as  I  was  in  Arica, 
my  gold  sovei-eigns  and  a  banker’s  check  were  all  sufficient;  but  as 
I  had  quite  a  campaign  Ix'forr*  me,  I  knew  it  was  best  to  apply  at 
once  for  a  draft  on  my  h*tter  of  ci’edit.  Valparaiso  lias  many  banks, 
and  a  h*tter  of  credit  is  easily  recogniz<*d  by  them. 

Chile  has  two  kinds  of  pesos,  those  used  for  financial  transactions 
on  a  gold  basis  and  tlu*  ordinary  curi’(*ncy  in  which  all  commercial 
transactions  are  reckoiu*d  on  a  pap(*r  basis.  There  is  in  reality  no 
use  made  of  the  gold  p(*so  (although  I  b<*lieve  that  such  are  actually 
coined),  which  is  on  an  invariable  value  of  SO. .‘165.  All  payments 
at  the  bank  an*  made  in  terms  of  the  paper  peso,  which  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  for  hurried  calculation  at  about  the  vahu*  of  20  cents  United 
States  gold.  The  first  draft  I  made  was  for  £30,  and  gave  me  in 
paper  715.50  pesos:  n*ckoning  a  sovereign  as  worth  $4.86,  this  value 
of  each  paper  p(*so  was  very  close  to  the  20  cents.  'The  bank’s  quo¬ 
tation  was  thus:  @10  1/16,  which  means  a  peso  had  an  exchange 
value  at  the  rate  of  lOjV  pence.  I  advise  every  traveler  to  beconu* 
acquainted  with  this  style  of  quotation — in  pence.  The  news])apers 
in  their  financial  or  commercial  columns  give  regular  quotations  of 
<*xchange,  and  all  of  the  banks,  together  with  some  of  the  important 
business  hous(*s,  display  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  blackboard  with  the 
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ALAMKUA,  SANTIAGO,  THILK. 


This  l)c;m(ifiil  avi'iiiio  rpcoiveil  its  iiiitm-  from  a  row  of  fine  i)oplars  that  oM<‘e  liiavl  it,  Imt  rccpiil  iiiiiirovi'im'nls  liavp  cliant;tMl  its  asix'cl  somewhat.  Tlie 
roailway  is  (iiiitc  l)roa(l,  ami  is  a  fashioiialtio  drive  ami  promenade.  .Many  of  the  best  Imildhigs  of  the  eai)ilal  are  Imill  along  the  sides. 
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<luotntion  upon  it.  By  koepin*;  track  of  the  (piotation  of  the  peso 
the  undei’staudiiif;  of  any  ooniinercial  transaction  becomes  much 
('asi<‘r.  Althou"h  in  times  past  tli(‘  peso  in  Cliile  has  fluctuated  rather 
violetitly,  so  I  am  told,  at  the  pr(*s(‘nt  day  its  (‘xchaiifie  is  held  quite 
steadily  around  the  above  lij^ure. 

^fy  first  imprt'ssion  of  Valparaiso  was  of  astonishment.  It  seimis 
like  a  new  city.  And,  moreover,  my  preconceptions  of  the  plac<‘. 
founded  upon  my  earlier  readinjjs,  which  had  pictured  it  to  me 
throuffh  my  Latin  eyes,  were  not  upheld.  Valj)araiso,  essentially 
Chilean  as  it  surely  is,  was  nevertheless,  as  I  fii-st  saw  it,  by  no  nu'ans 
simply  Latin  American.  It  bad  a  distinctly  cosmopolitan  aspect  and 
atmosphere.  It  is  what  the  (lermans  call  a  ‘‘ Welthafen”  in  every 
simse  of  the  word. 

1  am  always  amused  when  my  pn'conceptions  an'  so  jarred,  and  I 
search  1113'  mind  to  discover,  if  I  can,  the  reason  for  it.  In  this  case 
I  suddenh'  came  across  the  explanation  as  I  was  ridinj;  on  the  toj) 
of  a  tram  (trolle3"  car)  j;oin<:  out  to  that  part  of  the  cit}'  which  suffen'd 
most  from  the  earthquake  of  IbOO,  and  which  therefore  has  been  most 
n'stored  1)3'  the  enterprise  of  the  local  municipalit  v  and  bv  the  support 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  “Your  entire  Lat  in-American  experience,” 
I  said  to  m3'.self,  “has  hitherto  been  in  the  Tiopics.  All  of  Mexico  and 
Ct'utral  America  and  the  islands  of  the  W<'st  Indies  an*  troi)ical,  and 
vou  have  become  too  accustonu'd  to  the  tropical  idea  of  Latin 
America.  You’ll  make  a  fool  of  3'ours<'lf  if  vou  don’t  "et  into  vour 
liead  at  once  the  feelin"  that  Vai])araiso  is  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 
Wbv,  man,  the  place  is  on  the  same  latitiuh'  as  Charleston  or  Los 
An>j('les,  and  here  3'ou  hav<'  bec'U  thou<;htlesslv  imafiininf;  for  Chib' 
characteristics  as  you  know  them  in  Panama.  Stop  it,  and  interpret 
facts  as  the3'  are.” 

This  is  good  advice  t<»  all  travelers,  whether  thev  come  to  South 
.America  for  pleasure  or  business.  Oiie’s  attitude  of  mind  must  be 
kept  unprejudiced,  or  unfortunate  mistakes  will  be  made.  The  busx 
cosmopolitanism  of  Valparaiso,  however,  soon  becomes  the  feature 
that  dominates  evervthing  else  in  studving  the  town.  I  mvself  spent 
hours  and  hours  riding  about  the  citv  or  going  uj)  the  hills  to  get  a 
proper  glimpse  of  the  harbor;  and  probablv  even  more  hours  in  walk- 
mg  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  so  that  1  might  be  able  to  sense 
the  activities  and  the  habits  of  the  ])e.ople.  Not  until  1  had  acipiired 
a  rea.sonable  familiaritv  with  Valparaiso  in  i)articular,  and  in  this 
wav  of  Course  with  Chile  in  general,  did  1  feel  compett'iit  to  approach 
those  whom  I  ho])ed  to  make  mv  customers. 

Valparaiso  buvsand  sells  almost  all  there  is  to  sell  or  to  buv.  1  do 
not  believe  that  I  woidd  excei)t  even  snowplows.  Mv  km»wledge  of 
the  entire  commercial  world  mav  not  be  big  enough  to  make  me  an 
authoritv  on  the  matter,  but  1  woidd  not  hesitate  to  bet  on  that 
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statPinent,  Mr.  Kditor.  ('hile  needs  nuich  of  what  is  used  in  the 
Tropies  over  lier  northern  areas;  she  needs  nmeh  of  what  is  used  in 
cold  countries  over  her  southern  territories  and  Tierra  del  Kuejjo; 
and  of  course'  she  consumes  everything  needed  in  the  Temperate 
Zone,  because  there  the  Indk  of  her  popidation  lives.  Valjearaiso 
kee])s  a  linger  on  the  judse  of  the  demands  of  consumers  throughout 
this  diversified  region,  and  loses  no  chance  to  si!])])ly  what  may  be 
wanted.  Yes,  indeed:  the  jiian  who  knows  how,  can  sell  i)ractically 
everything  in  Vali)araiso  or  in  .some  ])art  of  (  Idle. 

1  do  not  mean  to  declan'  tliat  all  sales  can  he  made  in  large  (|uan- 
tities.  That  is  a  matter  which  can  he  determined  only  hy  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  each  individual,  and  whether  the  field  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  e.\])ens(‘  of  the  trip  down  here.  1  do  know,  however, 
that  the  jmrchasuig  power  of  this  stretch  of  South  America  is  far 
hi'yond  my  expectations,  and  that  I  am  satisfied  that  Yankee-made 
goods  have  here  as  fair  a  chance  as  may  he  found  in  any  ])art  of  the 
world.  It  needs  push,  persistence,  and  j)atience  to  make  them 
accepted,  however.  They  are  not  the  only  goods,  manufactured  or 
otherwise,  offered  in  this  attractive  market. 

Let  no  one  rest  under  the  delusion  that  he  will  have  no  competition 
to  meet  in  Latin  America.  There  is  hardly  a  manufacturing  country 
on  earth  which  does  not  look  with  longing  eyes  uj)on  South  America. 
In  the  sho])  windows  of  Valjiaraiso  I  have,  seen  Knglish,  (lerman, 
French,  Swiss.  Austrian,  S|)anish,  Italian,  and  .Ia])anese  wares  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale.  I  do  not  doubt  hut  that,  had  1  looked  more  carefully, 
I  should  have  found  articles  from  Norway  and  Sw('den,  from  liussia, 
(Ireece,  Africa,  (  hina,  and  the  Fast  Indies.  There  are  strong  resident 
representatives  of  foreign  houses  in  Valparaiso,  and  a  substantial 
business  is  done  by  them,  both  in  filling  and  in  taking  orders.  They 
have  close  association  with  the  banks,  and  they  understand  the 
routine  of  commercial  matters  lu'U'  in  a  way  to  make  the  beginner, 
lik('  myself,  ])ause  to  admire  their  establishments  and  to  ins])ire  him 
with  a  firmer  faith  in  the  future  of  this  west  coast. 

A  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  read  an  article  in  one  of  my  home 
papers  on  the  lack  of  aggressiveness  of  the  North  American  mer¬ 
chant.  as  compared  with  the  metluals  stated  to  be  characteristic  of 
Luroju'ans.  This  might  have  worried  me  here  in  a  territory  new 
to  me.  if  1  had  not  just  finished  reading  a  somewhat  similar  article 
in  an  Knglish  report  complaining  of  exactly  the  same  inertia  on  the 
part  of  my  British  cousins.  I  can  not  convince  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  either  complaint  is  thorougldy  well  founded.  British  manu¬ 
facturers  have  had  this  field  for  scores  of  years.  They  have  their 
clientele,  and  have  developed  it  over  three  or  four  generations  back. 
The  English  have  large  interests  in  the  countries:  they  invest  money 
here,  and  they  buy  fpiantities  of  natural  products  for  consumjition 


CALLE  I)E  ESTADO,  SANTIAGO. 

The  English  translation  of  the  name  would  be  State  Street,  an<l  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in 
the  capital.  It  runs  from  the  “.Vlameda”  to  the  principal  sq^uare — "  Plaza  de  Armas”  -and  is  lined 
with  retail  stores  in_which  can  be  found  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  largest  cities. 
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at  homo.  Thov  koop  tiavolinf;  inon  on  tho  road,  and  thov  study  tlic 
markets  with  a  keen  eye.  For  a  week  now  I  have  l)oou  ehummy 
with  a  nice  Kiijilishman  who  is  makinji  a  tremendously  lon<;  trip 
over  Latin  America  (Ins  linn  sells  hi<;h-^rade  maehim'ry)  and  he  is 
as  modern  a  fellow  as  1  wish  to  know.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
others  of  his  class  all  over  the  world.  If,  however,  faidt  is  found 
with  them  because  they  do  not  a<h)pt  tlie  methods  of  the  a""ressive 
Yankee  salesmen,  it  is  not  a|)tly  applied.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
Kn<;lish  eom])etition,  so  lon^  as  lie  remains  an  Knjilislunan,  tlian  1 
would  he  were  he  to  try  to  lie  somethin*!  elsi*  a  (lerman  or  a  Yankee, 
for  instance. 

Now,  the  same  judftment  on  the  style  of  my  own  countrymen 
can  lind  the  same  application.  He  must  remain  a  Yankee,  retaining 
tlie  best  f|ualities  that  have  made  his  salesmanship  respected  else¬ 
where,  hut  he  should  learn  to  soften  some  of  his  mannerisms  so  as 
the  better  to  understand  and  to  be  understood  by  the  jieople  \\'itli 
whom  he  hopes  to  do  business.  If  he  learns  a  trick  by  which  liis 
honest  competitor  profits,  if  he  finds  that  by  chanjiing  his  style — as, 
for  instance,  by  extended  credits  or  by  modifying  his  goods  to  meet 
local  requirements — he  more  easily  reaches  those  he  hopes  to  interest 
in  his  goods,  then  let  him  by  all  means  drop  some  of  his  provincialism. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake  he  must  not  cease  to  be  a  Yankee.  He  can  no 
more  be  a  Britisher  than  can  the  Britisher  be  an  American.  The 
fault  lies  not  in  the  methods  adopted — and  nobody  can  teach  the 
salesman  from  “The  States"  how  to  sell  goods — but  in  the  man 
selected  to  sell  these  gootls  in  a  foreign  market.  Tliis  first  step  is 
the  all-important  one,  believe  me.  The  man  can  develop  the  method, 
but  never  can  the  method  make  the  man. 

Perhaps  1  have  overstepped  my  license,  Mr.  Editor,  in  speaking 
right  out  like  this,  but  it  is  what  lies  nearest  mv  heart.  I  want  to 
see  our  commerce  extended  in  South  America;  1  want  to  have  the 
world  better  aecpiainted  with  the  splendid  products  of  our  Yankee 
brains — and  1  am,  in  m\'  own  small  way,  helping  in  this  direction — 
but  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  contravert  a  criticism  that 
has  of  late  been  too  freely  uttered.  This  market  is  already  vast.  It 
is  growing  steadily.  It  will  l)e  greater  as  commerce  makes  use  of 
the  Panama  Camd.  But  we  shall  never  gain  a  permanent  foothold 
in  it  by  weakly  and  slavish!}'  trying  to  pattern  after  the  methods 
of  others.  Of  course,  we  can  learn  from  the  gootl  exanqde  and 
experiences  of  those  who  have  been  longer  at  the  game,  l)ut  we  must 
be  Yankee  in  the  best  sense  of  tlie  word,  through  and  through. 

From  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  is  a  journey  of  nearly  120  miles, 
and  is  made  by  express  trains  in  four  hours,  liy  accommodation 
trains  in  about  six  hours,  and  by  a  night  train  with  a  sleeper  in  seven 
hours.  The  stranger  who  wants  to  see  the  intervening  country 
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should  take  the  slow  train,  for  it  goes  during  the  best  part  of  the 
day  and  carries  the  most  interesting  lot  of  passengers.  From  the 
car  windows  there  are  some  lovely  ^^ews  on  the  way,  and  then  one 
has  the  pleasure  of  a  leisurely  pause  at  the  junction  of  Llai-llai, 
where  the  line  begins  which  goes  over  the  Andes  to  Argentina.  There 
is  talk  of  an  electric  railway  to  connect  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
and  this  seems  a  practical  ])roposition,  hut  1  shall  never  regret  having 
traveled  over  this  long-estaldished  route  l)etween  tlie  nation’s  capital 
ami  its  principal  seaport. 

Santiago  is  in  its  way  quite  as  absorbing  for  the  commercial  tiaveh'r 
as  is  Valparaiso.  In  fact,  from  this  present  experience  of  mine,  J 
shoidd  advise  that  the  two  be  kept  closely  a.ssociated.  It  might  be 
well  to  come  first  to  Santiago,  after  only  a  day  or  so  in  the  port, 
and  thus  to  return  occasionally  to  Valparaiso,  after  studying  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  capital.  Most  of  the  large  commercial  houses  have 
representatives  in  both  places,  and  their  business  may  have  much 
in  common.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  should  be  felt  in  going  back  and  forth  between  the  two  if  there 
promises  to  be  any  gain  thereby.  Kailway  fare  is  cheap  in  f’hile 
anyhow’,  so  that  the  item  of  expense  need  be  of  .small  importance. 

All  southern  Chile  is  accessible  through  and  from  Santiago.  Dis¬ 
tances  arc  not  very  great — the  trip  to  Vaklivia  is  a  matter  of  only 
24  hours — and  I  discovered  that  1  could  take  a  sleeper  w’hen  I  returned 
from  any  trip,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same 
ground  twice  in  the  daytime.  I  found  that  at  least  three  points 
were  very  well  worth  my  while  in  this  southern  country,  and  these 
w’ere  Talcahuano,  wdth  Concepcion  (which  are  almost  the  same 
tiling),  Valdivna,  and  Puerto  Montt.  They  represent  three  centers 
of  commercial  activity,  and  without  knowing  them  the  traveler  has 
failed  to  estimate  the  market  Chile  may  offer  him.  Talcahuano  is  a 
little  over  12  hours  from  Santiago,  and  Valdivia  about  the  same 
distance  farther  on;  Puerto  Montt  is  only  a  few  hotirs  from  Valdivia. 
All  three  are  on  salt  w’ater  (Valdivna  through  its  port  of  Corral),  and 
therefore  receive  by  direct  shipments  much  of  their  imports  from 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  they  should  be  visited,  because  they  do  not 
always  order  diiectly  through  importing  or  exporting  houses,  and 
even  if  that  is  their  custom,  it  is  no  reason  why  an  effort  should  not 
be  made  to  interest  their  importers  in  our  products. 

There  are,  of  course,  w'ithin  this  wonderiul  central  valley  of  Chile 
numerous  other  cities  and  towns  which  deserve  study,  and  w’hich  in 
the  long  nm  ought  to  be  visited,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  will 
suflice  for  the  first  trip.  No  man  can  pretend  to  exhaust  this  terri¬ 
tory  during  three  or  four  weeks  of  effort.  Tie  must  be  satisfied  to 
learn  the  ground,  to  get  a  line  on  wdiat  the  market  is  and  w’hat  direc¬ 
tion  the  cojisumption  of  the  general  public  appears  to  take.  This 


CKNKKAL  VIEW  OK  CONSTITUCION,  (  HILE. 

The  cily  of  Constitudon,  in  llie  Trovince  of  Maiile,  lies  near  the  nioiith  of  the  Kiver  Maule,  up  which  vessels  of  moderate  tonnaEe  canTpass  to  the  water  front.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  a  wcll-<leveloped  aKrieultural  di-striot,  and  does  a  thriving  trade  of  both  exports  and  imports. 
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is  an  agricultural  C(nintrv,  with  a  pojnilation  largely  of  country  folk, 
some  descoiuled  from  tlie  ancient  Indian  stock,  Init  toward  the  south 
a  good  foundation  of  Germans.  There  is  also  quite  a  noticeable 
amount  of  manufacturing  for  local  demands  such  as  a  local  industry 
can  best  meet,  and  therefore  the  market  is  diversilied  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  activity  of  anv  man  wnth  an  article  of  which  he  is  proud  to 
sell. 

I  might  keep  on  with  many  more  suggestions  about  C'hile,  hut  1 
think  that  this  is  a  good  ))lace  to  present  a  resume  of  my  impressions 
of  the  west  coast,  and  they  are  based  on  pretty  extensive  expeiience, 
not  mine  alone  hut  that  of  several  travelers  with  whom  I  have 
exchanged  gossip  on  the  road. 

There  is  an  air  of  ex])ectancy  over  this  entire  region,  due  to  the 
a]i])roaching  inlluences  of  the  Panama  (’anal.  Xo  one  can  fore.see 
with  exactness  just  what  is  going  to  haj)])en,  yet  everyone  knows  foi- 
a  certainty  that  changes  will  take  place  wlu'ii  that  new  waterway  is 
opened  to  commerce.  This  ])rohleni  of  the  future  is  afl'eeting  busi¬ 
ness,  and  modilies  all  j)lans  for  future  action.  I  know  that  after  1 
had  become  acejuainted  with  wide-awake  ])er.sons  in  every  city  1 
visited  the  (juestion  most  asked  of  me  was,  When  will  the  canal  be 
oj)ened?”  and  “What  is  going  to  be  tin*  re.sult  of  the  radical  change 
of  commercial  routes  brought  about  by  the  canal?”  Back  home  in 
“  the  States”  new.s])a])ers  and  magazines  are  full  of  discussion  of 
these  matters.  Speculation  and  fact  crowd  each  other  in  almost 
every  publication,  and  all  agree  that  a  commercial  revolution  is  bound 
to  hap])en.  But  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  one  of  the  great 
areas  toward  which  this  new  commerce  will  be  directed,  and  here  on 
the  spot  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  this  feeling  of  exjiectancy 
is  so  dee])  seated. 

I  can  not  pretend,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give  you  anything  like  a  summary 
of  the  opinions  1  have  heard  ex])res.sed  by  both  natives  and  foreigners 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  the  cana'  on  this  west  coast.  In 
fact,  oj)inions  are  less  to  the  j)oint,  as  far  as  my  own  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  than  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this  ho])efulness  for  the 
future.  Only  a  very  few  ske])ties  ami  conservatives  chnjbt  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good  that  must  come  from  the  canal,  the  almost  unanimous 
conviction  being  that  within  a  reasonably  short  ])eriod  after  the 
canal  gets  going  all  Andean  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  will  ])rofit  j)ermanently  therefrom.  I  had  this 
deeply  impressed  on  me.  I  may  have  had  an  inkling  of  it  when  I 
left  home,  but  I  needed  actual  contact  with  the  ])eo])les  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  here  to  make  this  impression  one  of  the  strongest  of  my  tri]). 
Looking  back,  I  can  see  that  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here — to  study 
the  field  in  anticij)ation  of  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

For  that  reason,  too,  others  should  be  doing  likewise.  Yankee 
salesmen  are  seen  more  frequently  to-day  than  was  the  case  six  years 


THE  WATER  FRONT  AT  TALCAHUANO,  CHILE. 

Talcahuano  Is  the  largest  port  of  the  Province  of  Concepcion,  and  iies  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  same  name.  It  is  botli  a  military  and  a  commercial  port, 
and  has  a  Government  dry  dock.  Its  shipping  is  of  considerabie  importance,  as  it  carries  the  commerce  of  Concepcion,  the  capital  of  tlie  Province.  The  port  is 
being  constantly  improved. 
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afjo.  I  have  iu(*(  several,  and  the  majority  of  tliem  are  fellows  1  can 
respect  and  admire.  But  there  ought  to  be  more  of  them.  They 
should  get  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  in  South  America;  they 
should  aeqidre  detailed  knowledge  of  trade  and  other  conditions  here; 
they  must  lay  their  j)lans  for  fixed,  j)ermanent,  and  confident  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  merchants  of  these  countries.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
When  and  where  everyone  is  exjiectaut,  then  and  there  is  the  time 
and  place  for  personal  action.  Without  the  exact  knowledge  gained 
in  a  personal  way,  no  jn’ogress  in  foreign  trade  can  he  expected,  and 
if  we  are  not  so  rei)resented  on  the  ground  before  the  canal  ojiens,  we 
shall  be  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  after  the  new  trade  routes 
are  established.  Certainly  South  America  is  not  going  to  wait  for 
us  to  laze  along  in  getting  ready  to  ilo  a  thing  that  others  are  eager 
to  do  right  away.  That  would  be  manana  with  a  vengence. 

But  South  Aim'rica  is  not  the  country  for  the  little  man  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Things  are  big  here.  The  country  is  big;  busi¬ 
ness  is  big;  ambition  and  execution  are  ecpially  big.  What  is  done, 
what  is  projected,  is  on  a  big  scale.  The  manufacturer  of  limited 
output  can  not,  therefore,  look  upon  this  market  as  accessible  to  him. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  demand  for  little  things,  or  that  retail 
sales  are  unprofitable;  hut  that  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
going  after  the  business,  the  way  it  is  conducted  here,  the  credit 
system,  and  the  distance  from  the  place  of  jn’oduction,  there  is  no 
room  ft)!’  profits  uide.ss  the  account  of  orders  runs  high  into  the 
thousands. 

Take  the  matter  of  expen.se,  for  instance.  I  spent  a  week  going  to 
Panama;  3  days,  say,  on  the  Isthmus;  4  days  to  Guayaqidl;  2 
weeks  (and  not  time  enough)  in  Ecuador;  a  month  in  Peru;  3 
weeks  in  Bolivia;  a  month  in  Chile;  and  here  1  am,  not  half 
way  around  the  continent,  after  1.5  weeks  of  travel.  Even  then  I  left 
out  much  that  I  should  have  liked  to  visit,  and  coidd  oidy  cheek 
them  out  for  another  trip.  1  might  have  shortened  the  time  to  12 
weeks  by  jumping  from  one  capital  to  the  other,  hut  this  would  have 
been  at  the  risk  of  my  health  and  surely  of  my  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  that  1  would  have  gained  by  j)rolonging  my  stay 
in  some  places  even  beyond  the  allotment  just  given.  Much  of  this 
time  was  taken  in  traveling,  to  he  sure,  hut  no  miracle  of  mine  coidd 
have  saved  one  moment  either  on  sea  or  on  land. 

I'his  travel  by  steamer  and  railway,  however,  has  its  compimsations. 
I  utilize  the  leisure  it  affords  to  keep  my  accounts  straight  and  to  plan 
ahead.  The  enforced  semi-idleness  of  the  journey  is  restful  for  me,  I 
confess,  for  I  should  be  tired  out  too  soon  if  I  kept  going  from  day  to 
day  with  no  intermission  whatever.  T  find  that  nowadays  in  South 
America  there  are  very  few  places  off  the  railway,  and  that  my  saddle 
rides  of  the  old  days  in  (\‘ntral  America  are  not  to  be  repeated  here. 


CORRAL,  CHILE. 

CoiTiil  is  tlic  seaport  of  VaUlivia,  which  lies  about  12  miles  above  the  moutli  of  the  Valiiivia  River.  Corral  is  piel uresipie,  ami  lias  a 
history;  it  is  also  the  location  of  the  “Altos  Hornos,”  large  blast  furnaces  in  whicli  much  ore  is  handled.  V’aldivia  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  is  the  center  of  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 
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Even  then*  tlio  raihvay  is  rajndly  sidi'lrackinjr  the  ])ati(‘iit  mulo  and 
tlio  oxcart,  altlioufih  several  ooodly  sized  cities  still  remain  for  this 
leisurely  means  of  locomotion.  But  such  places  are  still  fewer  in 
South  America  (so  far  as  I  have  he(>n>,  and  he  who  froes  over  tin* 
•rround  f(U‘  the  first  time  will  find  that  he  has  his  hands  full  without 
any  detours  (desvios)  off  the  railway.  Travel  is  pleasant  on  most  of 
the  lines  1  have  been  over;  the  cars  are  comfortahle,  the  scenery 
attractive,  and  the  care  of  the  pas.senjrers  satisfaettny.  It  is  my 
(•pinion  that  the  man  who  can  not  make  himself  comfortahle  in  both 
steamer  and  train  in  what  parts  of  South  America  I  have  seen  had 
better  stay  at  home,  for  he  will  unjustly  find  fault  with  other  thin<;s. 

As  to  the  hotels  on  the  west  coast  I  can  not  s])eak  with  the  same 
ap])roval.  They  an*,  in  a  word,  old  fashioned.  The  cookinft  is  good, 
as  it  always  is  in  Latin  Anuuica,  wlietlu'r  the  jiroprietor  he  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  or  French,  and  1  have  met  all  four.  Only  one  of 
the  many  buildings  in  which  I  have  staved  sei'ined  designed  for  a 
hotel,  however,  and  it  lias  been  necessary  tlu'refore  to  resort  to  make¬ 
shifts  to  meet  the  increasing  requiri'inents  of  the  traveling  public.  I 
could  always  get  a  hath,  nevertheless,  and  the  mere  creature  comforts 
were  never  lacking;  but  the  hotels  are  relatively  cheerless,  and  I 
missed  that  cluh-like  atmos]ihere  which  is  usually  noticeable  in  the 
better  class  of  hotels  in  the  Tropics. 

In  the  matter  of  expense  I  could  not  c()m])lain.  Prices  range  from 
a  rate  of  about  S2.50  (United  States  gold)  a  day  u])  to  $4,  and  any 
higher  charge  will  he  only  for  the  loom  or  suite  of  rooms  occupic^d. 
This  includes  the  morning  coffee*  and  rolls,  served  in  the  room  by  the 
floor  servant,  for  in  rare  cases  only  is  the  dining  room  (comedor)  open 
for  that  purpose;  the  l  egular  breakfast  toward  noon,  which  is  a  hearty 
meal  and  consumes  at  least  half  an  hour  in  ser\’ing;  and  the  dinner 
any  tinn^  after  o  o’clock.  In  Chile  I  met  the  curious  custom  of 
charging  extra  for  the  morning  coffee.  Of  course,  the  floor  servant 
brings  it  just  the  same,  hut  it  goes  onto  tlu*  account  as  an  addition  to 
the  rate  charged  for  the  day,  and  one  ignorant  of  this  practice  may 
he  confused  by  tin*  disagn'c'inent  hc'twec'U  his  estimate  of  his  hotel 
hill  and  what  he  has  to  pay  when  the  settlement  comes.  Yet  in  this 
very  matti'r  of  hoteds  I  caught  the  feeling  of  ex]iectancy  mentioned 
a  few  lines  back.  In  every  city  I  visited  the  gossip  of  the  club 
revolved  an^und  the  probability  of  a  new  hotel  “when  the  canal  was 
<»])ened.”  It  was  a  safe  topic  of  conversation,  for  everybody  was 
interested  and  nobody  was  hurt  by  a  disjiassionate  statement  that 
there,  was  room  for  a  new  hotel.  My  exjieriences  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  was  often  asked,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  never  gave  offense 
by  saying  that  such  an  institution  would  be  welcome,  and  should  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  city.  Still,  when  all’s  said  and  done,  I  have 
come  through  these  15  weeks  in  ])('ifect  health,Jand  that  to  me  is  the 
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best  test  of  th(*  treatment  I  received.  I  liave  dwelt  on  tliis  ])oint 
only  to  forestall  any  criticism  that  mif^ht  be  brouf^lit  against  the 
Bui.letin  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  pre])are  the  traveling  man  for 
what  he  should  expect. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editoi’,  1  am  going  to  allow  mysidf  tlu'  liberty  of 
writing  about  a  side  tri])  I  took  from  Puerto  M<mtt,  but  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  busimss  affairs.  I  sim])ly  had  a  holiday’s 
outing,  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  lake  region  which  lies  so 
close  to  that  city  in  southern  Chile.  1  took  this  tri])  altogether  for  tire 
])l(*asure  of  it,  yet  I  feel  that  the  time  was  not  lost,  because  it  gave 
me  a  chance  to  know  and  to  appreciate  something  in  the  countiy,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  knowledge  so  gained  gives  me  a  ready  means  to 
establish  a  friendshi])  with  those  I  hope  to  interest  in  my  goods. 
This  is  true  of  any  and  every  ])art  of  Latin  Ameiica.  The  more  one 
learns  of  the  country,  its  beauties,  its  history,  its  traditions,  and  its 
daily  life,  the  better  receiveil  will  one  be  by  the  people  of  that  country. 
I  have  always  found  it  so.  But  this  is  also  merely  an  argument  in 
support  of  my  indulgence  in  a  holiday.  I  shall  never  regret  having 
taken  it,  and  I  strongly  advise  others  who  may  be  in  this  part  of  South 
Ameiica  to  snatch  the  o])])ortunity  to  see  in  its  ])ristine  glory'one  of 
the  beauty  sjiots  of  the  world. 

Pui'ito  Montt  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
('Idle,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Longitudinal  system,  which 
runs  all  the  way  to  Iquique  in  the  extreme  north  and  will  soon  reacli 
as  far  as  Arica,  a  distance  of  about  2,001)  miles.  Bidow  Puei  to  Montt 
lies  the  forest  region,  rich  in  certain  natural  resources,  so  I  am  told, 
but  not  yet  o])ened  much  to  settlement  or  business.  Just  21  miles 
north  of  Puerto  Montt  is  tlu*  small  almost  (ferman  village'  of  Puerto 
Varas,  on  the  shores  of  what  is  saul  to  be  the  largest  lake  in  South 
America,  Lago  Llanquihue.  Varas  is  as  pi’ctty  a  little  lakeside  resoi  t 
as  1  evc'f  wish  to  see.  It  has  many  ^•illas  of  the  Swiss  or  south  German 
ty|)e,  several  comfortable  hotels,  a  ])ier  running  out  into  the  water, 
and  a  swarm  of  boats  of  all  kinds  ready,  during  the  season  (say 
December  to  April),  for  service.  Along  the  sandy  shore  are  ))leasant 
walks  and  drives,  while  t  lu'  surroumling  hills,  heavily  wooded  where 
the  rocks  will  ])ermit  a  v('getal)le  growth,  offer  manj'  a  ])leasant 
excursion  for  sightseeing  or  adventure'. 

Lake  Llanqiuhue  is  picturc'sque,  like  Lake  Champlain,  or  Lake 
Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  or  sct)res  of  lakes  in  our  own  north  country. 
The  water  is  clear  and  fresh,  the  shores  an'  gently  slo|)ing,  while  hen' 
and  there  summer  cottages  ])eep  out  from  between  the  trees,  or  will 
])eep  out  W'hen  the  lake  Ix'comes  better  known  as  a  summer  resort 
for  all  Chilenos  who  may  prefer  the  interior  places  to  the  seashore. 
Yet  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  any  of  tlie  lakes  in  the  United 
States,  an  advantage  that  can  be  rivah'd  only  by  those  in  Switzerland. 


K.  Si>ut)»wfll.  IJnm.  I* 


PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BAD  PACKING 


Occasionally  one  KCts  a  chance  to  see  fully  exposed  to  view  the  consequences  of  faulty  packing.  In  the.se 
two  in.stances  (fortunately  it  can  he  stated  that  the  goods  did  not  come  from  the  United  States)  heavy 
machinery  was  shipped  in  frail  boxes,  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  light  articles  like  hats  or  shoes. 
Whatever  the  accident  was  that  broke  the  boxes,  it  is  certain  that  the  machines  were  smashed  and  ren¬ 
dered  completely  useless,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  an  object  lesson  not  to.be 
forgotten. 
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I  moan  that  across  the  water,  strotchinjx  far  to  the  north  and  south, 
are  the  whito-])oakod  Cordilh'ras,  and  iliroctly  to  the  oast  is  that 
wondorful  volcanic  cone,  its  head  ciownod  by  eternal  snows,  known 
by  the  name  of  Osorno. 

Osorno,  amon<;  aU  tlie  beautifid  mountains  of  the  C’liilean  Andes, 
is  the  loveliest  jewel.  It  stands  alone,  as  if  thus  to  jiive  the  spectator 
a  still  deeper  appreciation  of  its  beauty.  From  its  summit  this  ‘glisten¬ 
ing  white  broadens  out  to  about  halfway  down  to  its  base.  Where 
the  line  of  vegetation  meets  the  snow,  there  is  a  soft  gray  fringe,  and 
then  the  color  becomes  an  intenser  green  till  it  is  merged  into  the 
woods  and  fields  that  take  up  the  surrounding  landscajie.  All  this 
beauty  is  isolated.  It  forms  a  picture  which  the  oyc  can  take  in 
alone  and  by  itself  as  if  cut  out  by  the  shutter  of  a  camera.  And 
then  to  cross  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  to  the  lamliiig 
place  of  Eu-senada  is  to  find  these  absorbing  impressions  intensified 
a  hundredfold.  This  rpiiet  semi-German  farming  village  nestles 
almost  under  Osorno,  and  one  can  feast  upon  the  sight  of  the  graceful 
mountain  with  never  ending  delight.  Fujiyama,  in  Japan,  Mount 
Rainier,  in  Washington,  can  be  compared  to  Osorno,  but  I  will  not 
admit  that  they  are  more  beautiful.  The  former  has  the  more 
romantic  a.ssociations;  the  latter  means  more  to  us  who  love  our 
northern  America;  but  with  all  my  lo3’alt\’,  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  neither  of  the  two  can  surpa.ss  in  beaut}'  and  natural  fittings  the 
gentle  and  3'et  imposing  Osorno. 

There  are  otlier  snow-clad  mountains  (volcanoes,  as  tlu\v  are  called 
in  this  part  of  the  world)  near  b}'.  Tronador  is  well  worth  acquaint¬ 
ance;  Punta  Aguda  a  second,  with  lesser  peaks  to  north  and  south. 
There  are  other  lakes,  too,  within  eas}'  reach  of  Llanquihue,  and  1 
continued  along  the  road.  In'  horseback,  skirting  for  two  hours  mv 
fascinating  Osorno  till  I  reached  Lago  Esmeralda — or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  geographies,  Todos  Santos — an  equal]}'  charming  body  of 
water,  but  less  known  even  to  the  tourist,  and  lacking  the  traces  of 
habitation  along  its  shores  which  makes  Llanquihue  seem  less 
sequestered. 

1  should  like  to  have  gone  farther,  for  I  found  out  that  there  was  a 
good  steamboat  service  across  the  lake  and  a  decent  road  through  the 
forest  wheie  I  might  come  out  u])on  the  divide  and  thus  set  my  foot 
u])on  Argentine  soil  in  the  anciently  known  region  of  Patagonia,  but 
I  felt  that  I  had  come  to  the  limit  of  my  holiday.  1  was  rested,  and 
eager  to  got  back  again  into  the  worry  of  my  woi  k,  so  1  retraced  my 
path,  again  on  horseback,  around  (bsorno  to  catch  the  steamer  for  the 
30  miles  to  Varas.  It  was  a  delightful  two  days’  flitting  into  the 
unknown.  Counting  two  more  days  I  gave  to  Lake  Llaiuiuihue,  my 
outing  hail  cost  me  only  four  days  in  all,  and  with  an  expense  of 
.S25  (gold)  at  most.  Don’t  you  think  it  was  worth  the  price  ? 


/ 


110Tf;L  AND  STATION  IN  TIIK  ANDES. 


SvK-h  a  little  station  may  l)C  the  place  to  alight  for  some  quite  important  town  in  the  interior.  In 
many  cases  the  real  town  is  not  visible,  and  in  a  thorough  trip  through  any  country  it  is  well  to 
get  good  information  from  those  best  posted  before  judging  the  business  activity  of  atown  from  the 
size  of  its  railway  station. 


MOUNT  OSORNO,  CHILE, 


This  beautiful  symmetrieal  cone  has  a  charm  excelled  by  none  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  entire 
Andean  range.  In  can  be  compared  with  Mount  Rainier  in  the  United  States  or  with  Fusiyama 
in  Japan.  It  will  become  quite  as  famous  when  tourist  travel  is  developed  into  the  southern  part 
of  Chile. 
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If  this  lottcM-  of  iiiiiu'  is  road  l)y  aiiyliody  ooniiiif;  to  ('hilo;  if  tho 
ti  avoler  or  tourist  wislios  to  got  oil'  tho  boaton  jiatii,  to  oatoh  a  gliiujiso 
of  wliat  naturo  has  to  olfor  along  thoso  lowor  tangos  of  tho  southoin 
Andos,  lot  mo  givo  tho  advioo  to  spond  a  day  or  hottor  a  wook  in  this 
fascinating  lako  country  of  tho  Kopuhlic.  It  can  never  ho  rogrottod; 
it  will  add  imnionsoly  to  tho  true  intorjirotation  and  a})prociation  of 
our  noighlR)!’  who  will  soon  ho  in  closer  touch  with  us;  ami  when  homo 
again  it  will  givo  somothing  to  talk  about  far  dilforont  from  tho  stale 
comiiaiLsons  of  city  life,  foreign  customs,  and  national  characteris¬ 
tics,  so  a])t  to  1)0  misundorstood  by  thoso  who  got  hut  a  hurried  view 
from  tho  hotel  window.  Nature  is  always  naturo,  no  matter  whore 
you  find  her.  It  makes  us  all  more  human  to  realize  that  wo  are  on 
the  same  earth  and  only  in  tlill'erent  latitudes.  I  oven  advise  busi¬ 
ness  houses  sending  their  own  commercial  travelers  into  now  terri¬ 
tories,  to  insist  that  such  roprosontativos  s])ond  some  of  their  time 
and  money  in  side  tri])s  just  as  I  have  done.  Do  not  demand  that 
that  be  always  and  forever  on  the  business.  In  enjoying  tbemselves 
they  ac(piire  ca])ital  for  their  conversation,  and  that  is  by  no  means  a 
stock  in  trade  to  l>e  ignored. 

Wh(“n  the  lakes  of  (’Idle  those  so  clo.se  to  Puerto  Montt  and  otheis 
within  an  easy  distance  from  Valdivia — become  better  known,  I  predict 
an  immense  po])ularity  for  them.  Tourists  from  the  Rejiublic  itself, 
from  the  northern  countries,  and  even  from  the  United  States  will 
Hock  tliere.  The  climate  during  the  dry  season  is  so  agreeable  and 
healthy,  the  waters  .so  attractive  and  the  scenery  so  beautiful,  that 
the  region  will  rival  the  English  or  Scotch  lakes,  and  even  those  of 
Switzerland,  in  their  varied  attractions.  They  tell  me  that  Argentina 
also,  on  the  eastern  sloj)e  of  the  divide,  has  equally  beautiful  sheets  of 
watei',  deep,  green  valleys,  and  scenery  similar  to  what  I  have 
attempted  to  tell  about;  but  that  will  make  the  trij)  all  the  more 
charming,  because  as  travel  increases  so  will  the  facilities  be  increased, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  a  matter  of  easy  arrangement  to  ])ass  from 
one  side  of  the  Cordillera  to  the  other  and  to  see  both  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina  on  the  same  tour. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  supjiose  you  are  saying,  as  you  read  my  fourth 
letter,  “What  the  dickens  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  commercial  traveler 
in  South  America.”  Let  me  reply  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  such  an  individual.  Many  things  I  am 
leaving  out,  to  be  sure.  I  do  not  tell  the  time  the  trains  leave, 
or  what  day  to  catch  a  steamer.  I  do  not  tell  what  is  my  own  line 
line  of  goods  nor  wliat  class  of  customers  I  interview.  1  say  little 
about  bad  packing,  less  about  money  matters,  and  nothing  at  all 
about  credits,  ratings,  or  the  collection  of  accounts.  These  are  all 
.subjects  discu.s.sed  in  consular  reports,  in  the  information  given  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  even  in  your  own  u.seful  volume  on  the 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  BUSINESS  HOUSE  IN  LATIN  AMEKICA. 

In  the  large  cities  like  Lima,  Santiago,  and  La  Paz  many  of  the  warehouses  and  stores  are  of  two 
floors  and  are  generally  large  in  capacity.  In  smaller  places  the  one-story  edifice  is  more  com-  , 

mon  and  seems  to  serve  its  purpose  better.  The  mistake  should  never  he  made,  however,  to 
assume  that  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  can  be  obtained  from  the  simple  exterior.  Many  such 

buildings  as  this  hold  quantities  of  the  best  and  most  modern  goods,  selected  for  the  consuming  t 

public  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  study  the  character  of  the  goods  dis-  ■ 

played  in  order  to  learn  more  intimately  what  is  the  taste  and  demand  of  the  people. 

i 

factor  in  the  scale  toward  failure  or  success.  If  anyone  doubts  the  J 

sense  of  my  advice,  let  him  come  and  try  it,  to  be  convinced. 

But  the  kindly  postmaster  just  tells  me  that  if  I  want  to  catch  the  (i 

next  steamer  with  a  direct  mail  to  New  York  I  have  only  15  minutes 

in  which  to  finish  this  letter,  and  I  note  that  my  space  seems  already  ',i 

full.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  have  written,  and  I  have  not  time 

.  ^  •  • 
to  revise  the  sheets.  Please  forgive  me  if  I  furnish  bad  copy — 

1  will  try  to  do  better  next  time — but  do  not  .scold  me  for  the  thinjjs  \ 

1  have  left  undone.  What  I  have  said  will  find  root  in  some  grood  , 

-soil,  I  hope,  and  turn  out  not  to  your  di.scredit. 

VlAJEHO. 
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Pan  American  ('ommercial  Conference.  It  would  indeed  be  dreary 
readinj;  if  I  reiterated  the  advice  that  has  lonj'  been  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  manufacturers  and  travelers,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  man  seekinj;  foreifjn  triule. 

Xo,  Mr.  Editor;  there  is  a  human  as  well  as  a  dry,  document 
side  to  the  knowledge  about  South  America.  1  Cfin  only  attempt  to 
help  tho.se  who  may  follow  me  by  !i  touch  here  find  there  to  show 
that  this  luiman  side  has  its  imjiortance,  and  may  be  the  determining: 


CONGRESSES 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


ELSKWIIKKK  ill  this  issue  of  the  liulletin  mention  has  lieen 
made  of  various  eon<;resses  of  international  importance  which 
will  assemble  during  the  closing  months  of  the  jiresent  year. 
Of  these  gatherings  three  are  distineth'  Pan  American  in 
scope  and  character  and  will  be  attended  by  representative  delegates 
from  the  21  independent  Kejmblies  of  the  Western  llemispliere. 

From  the  standiioint  of  international  relations  and  better  under¬ 
standing  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Fiftli  International  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics  which  will  be  held  at  Santiago,  (’Idle,  in 
November,  11)14,  should  occupy  a  jdace  of  first  imjiortance.  These 
gatherings  have  already  met  four  time's  since  their  inauguration  in 
ISSt)  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Ihiited  States,  dames  (1. 
Hlaine,  and  have  been  responsible  for  the  deAelopment  among  the 
American  nations  of  a  desire  to  bi'come  better  acquainte'd,  to  have 
closer  and  more  intimate  associations,  to  effect  a  broader  social, 
intellectual,  and  commercial  exchange,  and  thus  to  liring  about  a 
Pan  American  spirit  of  influence  and  prestige. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  first  of  these*  conferences,  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  issy,  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  now  known  as  the  Pan  American 
I’nion.  The  benefits  residting  from  this  organization  have  been 
sufliciently  great  to  merit  a  broadening  of  its  scope  by  succt'cding 
congresses. 

The  feeling  of  cordiality  and  symjAathy  which  the  first  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  conference  develo])ed  among  the  delegates  and  their  respective 
countries  made  it  the  opinion  of  all  those  Governments  that  such 
conferences  should  be  held  periodically.  Accordingly,  the  second 
of  these  congresses  was  called  together  at  Mexico  City  in  1901-2, 
and  four  years  later  Rio  de  -laneiro  was  the  scene  of  the  third.  In 
1910  the  fourth  Pan  American  Conferences  met  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
there  the  labors  of  the  previous  sessions  to  advance  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  and  universal  peace  received  fresh  impetus 
and  further  advancement. 

Furthermore,  the  coming  together  at  these  meetings  of  the  notable 
delegates  from  each  of  the  countries,  men  of  high  statesmanship,  of 
skillful  diplomacy,  and  of  broad  visions,  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
in  welding  together  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship  among  the 
nations  represented.  Meeting  on  a  basis  of  strict  equality,  smaller 
and  larger  nations  alike,  the  delegates  calmly  considered  and  discussed 
536 
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matters  of  common  intcjcst.  Witli  each  successive  gathering  the 
Pan  American  I'nion  has  received  new  encouragement  and  greater 
strength.  Its  work  and  field  of  infiuence  have  ])een  enlarged  and  its 
importance  has  ])een  fittingly  recognized. 

The  gathering  at  Santiago  will  he  especially  noteworthy  for  many 
reasons.  First  of  all  the  ])rogress  which  has  been  made  in  the  four 
earlier  conferences  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  fifth;  the  ex])ericnces 
gained  at  the  former  meetings  will  count  for  much  in  the  discussions 
of  this  year;  the  results  shoidd,  therefore,  he  far-reaching  in  their 
effects  and  significance.  Secondly,  as  a  special  recognition  of  the 
importance  \\ith  which  these  conferences  are  regarded  h}'  the  ITiited 
States  (lovernment,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  has  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Chilean  (lovernment  to  attend.  This  invitation  was 
also  opeidy  extended  by  Senoi  Don  Eduardo  Sudrez,  the  Minister  of 
Chile,  at  the  meeting  of  the  (Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Fnion,  on  March  4,  in  the  following  terms: 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  my  colleagues  that,  in  accordance  with  express 
instructions  received  from  my  Government,  1  have  had  the  honor  to  convey  to  Ilis 
Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  (  hairman  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  a  special  invitation  to  he  present  in  ('hile  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  International  Pan  American  Conference.  In  conveying 
that  invitation  to  His  Excellency,  I  added  that  my  Government  considers  that  the 
presence  of  His  Excellency  in  <  'hile  on  that  opportunity,  he  virtually  being  the  highest 
expression  of  Panamericanism,  would  intensely  contribute  to  the  prestige  and  the 
splendor  of  the  conference,  and  invigorate  the  sentiments  of  Anmrican  confraternity 
that  in.spire  the  gathering.  In  the  like  manner,  and  notwithstanding  llis  Excellency 
not  being  a  formal  member  of  the  conference.  His  Excellency  could  cooperate  with 
my  Government  to  the  greatest  success  of  its  deliberations.  It  has  been  for  me  a 
great  honor  to  recadve  the  accei)tance  of  the  S(>cretary  of  State,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  information  is  of  some  interest  for  the  other  Governments,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  given  it. 

The  program  of  the  conference  will  inchule  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  interesting  tojiics.  Among  them  are: 

Consideration  of  the  application  in  each  country  of  the  convenlions  and  resolutions 
of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference;  results  accomplished  by  the  Congress  of 
Jurists  which  met  in  Ilio  de  Janeiro  with  respect  to  the  codification  of  International 
Law;  definite  organization  of  the  Hureau  of  American  Kepublics;  solemnization  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal;  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
diseases;  po.ssibility  of  signing  conventions  based  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Sanitary  Conferences  of  the  American  Kepublics;  analy.«is  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  conventions  and  re.«olu1ions  adopted  by  the  former  conferences;  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Governments  in  the  construction  of  the  Pan  American  Railway ;  interchange 
of  university  profes.sors  and  students;  adoption  of  measures  for  the  repression  of  anarch¬ 
ism  in  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  declaration  as  a  principle  of  American 
policy,  that  aliens  do  not  enjoy  other  civil  rights  nor  other  recourses  than  those  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  each  country  to  the  citizens  thereof. 

Another  congres.s  of  particular  importance  to  medical  and  scientific 
.students  in  the  American  Kepublics  will  be  the  Sixth  International 
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Sanitary  ConfcMonco.  This  will  moot  in  Montevideo,  ITuguay, 
December  13-21,  11)14,  and  will  be  the  me<lium  of  bringing  together  an 
array  of  prominent  scientists  and  investigators  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  standards  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  for  the 
Western  Ilemisplu're. 

The  good  health  conditions  in  the  majority  of  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America,  together  with  tlie  continual  imj)rovemcnt 
in  sanitary  matters,  especially  in  coastal  towns  and  liarbor  fronts, 
ilcmonstrate  the  practical  value  of  these  scientific  nu'ctings.  At  the 
last  conference,  the  fifth,  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  November  5-11, 
1911,  no  l(‘ss  than  18  of  the  21  countries  were  ably  represented,  a 
number  of  them  sending  3  or  more  delegates. 

The  First  International  Sanitary  (’onference  was  called  together 
at  Washington,  D.  December  2  4,  1902.  Kleven  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  eountries  sent  delegates.  Tlie  organization  of  tliis  par¬ 
ticular  conference  was  new  and  its  u.sefulness  uncertain.  But  this 
doubt  was  dis])elh‘d  in  the  early  se.ssions,  and  the  salutary  iidluence 
promised  by  these  meetings  brought  together  more  countries  and 
more  delegates  to  the  second  conference,  also  held  at  Washington' 
I).  C'.,  October  9-14,  1905.  The  eontimu'd  appreciation  of  the  im- 
j)ortance  and  even  necessity  for  sanitary  developments  was  manifest 
by  the  wide  range  of  subjects  considered  at  the  third  conference  at 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  December  2-7,  1907,  by  the  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  jnvsent.  San  dose,  Costa  Rica,  was  the  seat  of  the 
buirth  sanitary  meeting  from  December  25,  1909,  to  January  3,  1910, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  large  representation  and  attendance  of  the 
fifth  conference  at  Santiago,  Chile,  referred  to  above. 

The  other  Pan  American  conference,  similar  in  organization  to 
those  already  described,  is  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of 
American  Students.  These  gatherings  which  originated  in  South 
America  in  190S  have  been  held  biennially  ever  since  and  are  antici¬ 
pated  with  much  eagerne.ss  and  ph'asun*  by  the  student  bodies  of 
America.  Because  the  previous  congresses  have  all  been  held  in 
South  America  the  distance  from  the  Ihiited  States  has  prevented  as 
large  a  representation  from  this  (ountry  as  would  have  otherwise 
beem  the  case.  But  distance  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  the  development 
of  friendly  relations  and  international  intercourse.  The  wholesome 
interest  evervwiiere  evident  in  our  sister  re])ublics  to  the  south  makes 
this  distance  an  added  charm  and  (luiekens  the  desire  to  visit  and  see 
these  eountries  and  mingle  freely  and  intimatedy  with  its  peoples. 

From  the  numerous  inquiries  w  hich  have  come  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  requesting  information  and  details  of  this  Fourth  Student  Con¬ 
gress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  ])robably  in  September,  it  may  safely  be 
stated  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  widespread  and  genuine 
interest  in  such  a  gathering.  Colleges  ami  universities  are  bestirring 
themselves  and  selecting  delegates  to  constitute  the  representation 
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from  the  United  States.  A  difjiiified  and  rej)resentative  group  of 
students  is  the  desire  of  those  interested  in  tlie  sueeessof  the  gathering. 

From  tile  universities  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  from  Me.xico 
south  to  Argentina  and  Cdiile,  there  will  be  sent  the  promising  youth 
of  those  institutions.  Judging  from  the  caliber  of  the  splendid  dele¬ 
gates  who  came  from  those  countries  to  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Students  at  Ithaca  during  the  jiast  summer  the  success,  prac¬ 
tical,  educational,  and  social,  of  this  fourth  gathering  sliould  equal  its 
predecessors  held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  at  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina,  in  1910:  and  at  Lima,  Pern,  in  1912. 

SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL 
SANITARY  CONFERENCE 

I  ^accordance  witli  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Sanitary  Conference,  held  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  t 

from  November  5  to  11,  1911,  tlie  date,  December  18-21,  1914, 
has  been  lived  for  the  assembling  of  the  Sixth  International  " 

Sanitary  Conference  in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  , 

The  following  official  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  call  and  the 
provisional  program  of  the  conference  is  printed  in  the  interest  of 
the  confenMice: 

I  NTKKSATIOXAL  SaNITAKY  liCRKAU,  ' 

Wankitiglon.  1>.  .\tarch  7,  1UJ4. 

Hon.  John  Hakrett, 

Director  General  P(i7i  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  ado])ted  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  ^ 

Conference  held  at  SanliaKO,  Chile,  and  with  thea])j)roval  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Hureau,  I  am  inclosin';  the  call  for  the  meeting;  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  f 

Conference.  \  copy  of  the  jwovisional  ])rof;ram  for  this  conference  is  also  forwarded.  " 

I  request  that,  in  conformity  with  the  jmivisions  of  paragraph  7  of  the  resolutions  ,ij 

relating  to  sanitary  police,  ado])ted  at  the  Second  International  Conference  of  Ameri-  j' 

can  States,  you  lake  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  call  and  the  provisional  ])rogram 
to  the  attention  of  the  governments  r  oncerned. 

Hesi)ecl  fully,  Rupert  Rlue. 

Provisional  ('hairman  International  Sanitarg  Bureau.  ' 


Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  to  be  i 

Held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  13-21,  1914.  j' 

International  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  ' 

Wuhington,  D.  C'.,  March  7,  1014-  > 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics  will 
be  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  13-21,  1914,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  . 

E.  Fernandez  Espiro  and  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  : 


by  Harris-Kwinjr.  *^V  ' 

THE  AMEIUCAN-BKITISH  CLAIMS  ARBITIlATIOli  TRIBUNAL. 


In  the  center  is  the  president  of  the  commission,  M.  Henri  Fromageot,  of  Paris;  on  his  right  the  British  member,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick;  on  his  left  the  United 
States  member,  Hon.  Chamtler  P.  .Vneierson.  In  connection  with  the  one  liunciredth  anniversary  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  is  fitting  to  men¬ 
tion  one  of  the  .\merican-British  commissions  now  sitting  in  Washington.  At  its  hcaii  is  M.  Fromageot,  ativocate  in  tiie  Court  of  .Vppeais  of  Paris;  assistant  jnrisconsnit  in 
the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Vllairs;  counselor  of  international  law,  navy  department;  delegate  to  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907;  and  representative  of  France  on  various 
arbitration  tribunals.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  I’rivy  Councillor,  was  at  one  time  Crown  pro.secntor  for  the  City  and  District  of  Quebec;  Solicitor  (teneral;  Minister  of  Justice; 
Chief  Justice  of  Canada;  member  of  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  1908-1910;  and  representative  of  England  on  other  commissions.  Hon.  Chandler  P.  Anderson  served  as 
United  States  ami  British  Secretary  of  the  Behring  Sea  Claims  Commission,  1890-7;  secretary  for  United  States  of  Joint  High  ('ommission  with  Great  Britain  for  .settlement 
of  Canadian  questions,  1898-9;  special  counsel  for  the  Department  of  State,  1905-1909,  1909-10;  counselor  for  the  Department  of  State,  1910-1913;  United  Slates  representative 
on  other  arbitration  commissions,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 
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A  number  of  imjxutant  sanitary  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  this  confi'rence,  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  the  nations  interested  will  be  duly  rej)resented. 

rrovisional  program  for  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  t'onferenre  of  the  American 
Rejiuhliea,  to  be  held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Deeember  l-i-II,  tUIi. 

1.  Review  of  sanitary  legislation  enacted  in  the  dil'fereut  countries  since  the  fifth 

confen‘uc«“. 

2.  Report  of  progress  made  iti  ado))ting  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in  preceding 

conferences. 

3.  Reports  on  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  substHpieut  to  th(!  last  confe^reuce. 

4.  Recent  develoi)ments  in  the  camjiaign  against  jdague,  yellow  fever,  lejtrosy, 

trachoma,  malaria,  hookworm  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  v<“uer<*al  diseases. 

•5.  Measun^s  adopted  to  combat  the  ])revalence  of  cerebro-sitiiial  meuiugitis,  and  acute 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

().  Progre.ss  matle  in  maritime  sanitation  since  the*  last  conference,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  oitening  of  the  raiiama  (  anal. 

7.  Data  relating  to  the  work  of  tlie  sanitary  inforinatiou  bureau  of  Montevideo.’ 

NoTK.-  -\Vith  the  approval  of  the  program  committee*,  additional  jjapers  may  be 
])resented  by  any  delegation  on  sanitary  or  scientific  subji-cts  of  general  interest. 

The  reports  by  the  various  delegations  shall  be  submitteil  in  jninted  form  to  the 
secretary  of  the  conference  before  the  beginning  of  tin*  sessions  and  will  bo  accom])anied 
l)y  a  short  restime. 

DNF  HTTMTIPFUTH  ANNT- 
^■jp  oo  A  T>*^  A  ^ 

7  .Ifcmi#  JLx  JH  X  JL  JL.  JL  JLmt/f  JL^  0 

ELABOKATE  and  ambitious  arc  the  plans  for  colcbratin<;  tin* 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  ainon"  English-speaking 
peoples,  an  era  of  good  will  dating  from  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  1814.  While  England  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparations  for  observing  this  event  throughout  her  do¬ 
mains,  there  is  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  Uniteil  States  for  a 
similar  commemoration.  Although  merely  preliminary  reports  are 
available  for  this  celebration,  yet  a  glance  at  their  scope  and  nature 
reveals  an  undertaking  of  surprising  magnitude. 

The  central  organization  of  this  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
vested  in  the  American  committee,  whose  headipiarters  are  at  50 
Church  Street,  New  York  City.  Closely  cooperating  with  it  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  systematic  series  of  celebrations  are  a  number  of  sub¬ 
committees,  including  a  committee  on  international  celebration,  a 
committee  on  national  celebration,  committee  on  official  celebrations 
by  the  States,  and  a  committee  on  local  celebration.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  division  of  organization  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  commemorative  exercises  ami  festivities  are  to 


>  This  subject  will  be  treated  by  the  delegation  of  Uruguay. 


ST.  C.AI  ltKXS'  STATl  K  OF  AHKAllAM  LINTOLX,  LIXCOI.X  I’AKK.  CllK'AdO. 

One  ol  ihe  featuro.s  of  the  one  himdrttilth  anniver.«ary  celebration  of  .VnKlo-Ameriean  jteaee  will  be  the 
Hresentatioti  of  a  replica  of  tliis  famous  lirotize  to  the  people  of  Great  Hritain  l>y  tlie  .Vtnerican  com¬ 
mittee. 


I 


Sri.(;i{AVK  MANOU.  TIIK  AXCIKNT  WASHINGTON  HUMKSTEAI),  NORTH AMTTON- 
SHIKE.  KNGLANO. 

A  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Brilisit  commitce  ditring  the  peace  celebration  will  Ite  the  dolication  of 
the  ancient  home  of  llte  Washint’toits  as  a  permanent  memorial.  It  will  he  pitrcha.scd  with  funds 
contribitted  in  Great  Britain,  anti  the  manor  wiii  be  titrneil  over  as  a  ttiftto  the  .\merican  people. 


ONE  Hl'NlIHEDTH  ANNIVEKSARV  OF  PEAOE. 


extoud  over  a  period  of  many  mouths,  and  chainlike  in  character,  will 
have  links  in  over  85  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South  will  join  in  fitting  observance  of  this  period 
of  peace,  while  similar  demonstrations  will  be  held  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  other  British  Posses.sions. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  preliminary  celebrations  will 
commence  on  Christmas  eve,  ]t)14,  at  wbich  time  just  a  century  ago, 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  .signed.  On  that  sacred  evening  services  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  will  be  held  in  commemoration  of  this  happy 
event  in  the  churches  of  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the  churches  of 


other  cities  in  the  Ihiited  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  irni- 
versal  church  observance  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  February  17, 
1915,  is  again  planned,  the  17th  and  IStli  of  February,  1815,  being 
the  dates  on  which  the  (Jhent  Treaty  was  ratified  and  proclaimed. 
As  part  of  these  celebrations,  moreover,  jiatriotic  exercises  will  be 
arranged  in  thecajiitol  buildings  of  the  various  States,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
tical,  on  February  17  and  18,  1915. 

The  formal  celebrations,  however,  are  scheduled  to  begin  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  28,  1915,  and  to  extend  over  an  entire 
week.  Patriotic  festivals,  public  meetings,  musical  entertainments, 
electric  illuminations,  historical  pageants,  art  exhibitions,  are  among 
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the*  feutiires  of  tlio  wook’s  proiimm.  With  the*  close*  e»f  fe*stivitios  at 
tho  Capital,  the*  atte*ntie>n  of  the*  jmhlic  will  be*  (lire*ete*el  te)  the*  ne*xt 
city  in  the*  chain.  Thus,  one*  afte'V  anotlu'r,  e*ach  city  will  appropri- 
ate*ly  ce*le*l)rate*  the*  e*ve'nt  in  its  eewn  way,  and  this  series  will  proceed 
northwarel  until  Ottawa,  the  ca])ital  of  the  Dominion  e)f  Canachi,  is 
reacheel.  Here  there*  will  also  he*  an  extendeel  perioel  of  observance*. 

The  remaining;  cities  in  the  Unit  eel  State*s  will  then  aj'ain  resume 
their  participation  in  the  American  celebrations.  One  afte*r  ane)the*r 
will  j)lay  its  part  in  the  histeeric  program  anel  proe'(*e*el  westwarel 
until  San  Francise*o  is  reaclu'el.  The  Panama-Pacific  Inte'rnatiemal 
Exjmsition  will  be  in  progress  anel  with  this  fair  as  a  setting,  the 
first  week  in  August  will  be  elevote'd  to  ceremeeny  anel  jmblic  e*xercises 
which  will  bring  to  a  fitting  and  impressive*  close  this  internatiemal 
rejoie-ing  eever  the*  100  years  of  jieaee  between  the  English-s])eaking 
pee)ples. 

During  the*  festivities  numerous  meme)rials  e)f  variems  kinds  will 
be  eree'teel  anel  e‘ourte*sie*s  e*xchange*el  betwe*e*n  e-itics.  States,  anel 
eerganizations.  American  anel  English  e*ities  or  tennis  bearing  the 
same  names  will  exchange*  bronze  tablets  anel  jianels.  Monuments, 
milestones,  anel  are-hes  will  be*  placed  simultaneeeusly  at  ilifrere*nt 
points.  But  the*  most  conspieuous  exchange  of  e‘Ourte*sy  will  take 
place*  on  February  12  anel  February  22,  191.5.  Accoreling  to  pre*se*nt 
plans,  the  Amerie-an  committee  will  present  tei  the*  people  of  Oreat 
Britain,  at  Loneleni,  a  replica  of  St.  Gauelens's  statue*  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Chicago,  and  the  British  committee  will  return  the 
courtesy  by  purediasing  with  English  funels  the  ancestral  estate  of 
the  Washingtons  at  Xorthamptonshire,  Pmgland,  anel  eledie-ating  it 
as  a  permanent  memeirial. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  A  V  A 

The  Mystery  of  the  Yucatan  Ruins,  by  Ellsworth  Iluntingtoii,  in  the 
April  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
aneient  civilization  of  this  section  of  trojhcal  America.  The  Bi  i.- 
LETix  has  heretofore  published  a  series  of  ])rofuselv  illustrated  articles 
dealing  with  the  remarkable  ruins  of  such  ancient  cities  as  Quirigua, 
Chichen  Itza,  Uxnial,  Copan,  Mitla,  Palenque,  etc.,  so  the  sidqect  is 
not  new  to  its  readers.  Prof.  Huntington,  however,  in  the  article 
under  review  gives  but  little  space  to  the  details  of  the  remarkable 
masonry,  sculpture,  carvings,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  relics  of 
ancient  America.  He  deals  rather  with  the  broader  aspect  of  the 
state  of  enlightenment,  high  culture,  and  wonderful  energy  of  the 
race  which  had  made  such  remarkable  strides  in  human  ])rogress  ages 
before  the  existence  of  a  Western  World  had  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Eastern.  A  very  old  “Xew  World’'  is  this  America 
of  ours,  and  until  more  of  our  scientists  and  archaeologists  acquire  the 
art  of  writing  as  entertainingly  as  does  Prof.  Huntington  these  inter¬ 
esting  facts  of  pre-Columbian — we  might  also  say  j)rehistoric — Amer¬ 
ica  will  remain  hidden  from  the  general  reader  in  the  dry  tomes  of 
science. 

Among  other  ruins  visited  by  the  Professor  in  Yucatan  was  the  one 
called  Chacmultum,  a  splendid  ruin  hidden  in  the  jungle.  He  WTites: 

I  do  not  intend  to  dewrihe  this  ruin,  or  the  others  still  more  wonderful  that  I  saw 
during;  the  next  few  days.  One  finds  them  everywhere  in  the  junfjle-eovered  portion 
of  Yucatan,  and  a  eonsiderahle  number  are  located  in  the  dense  forest.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  ruins  which  impressed  me  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  the  ability  of  the  build¬ 
ers,  not  even  in  Greece.  A  colloquial  remark  inscribed  in  the  visitors’  book  at  Fxmal 
l>y  a  traveler  from  New  York  admirably  sums  uj)  the  impression  they  produce  upon 
anyone  of  intelligence;  ‘‘I  think  that  after  all  we  are  not  so  smart.” 

The  intricate  patterns  carved  upon  scores  of  temples  and  palaces  vary  most  inter¬ 
estingly.  At  one  extreme  are  mas-sive  geometrical  designs  made  of  rectangular  stones 
jutting  out  from  the  face  of  lofty  walls.  Another  type  consists  of  numerous  columns, 
some  small  and  purely  ornamental,  and  others  large  enough  to  form  colonnades.  A 
third  type  of  adornment  consists  of  huge  stone  serpents,  strange  h>rms  of  bird  and 
beast,  or  distorted  human  heads  set  with  great  teeth.  The  culmination  of  the  ancient 
Yucatecan  art  is  reached  in  carefully  modeled  busts,  like  the  two  heads,  lately  ex¬ 
humed,  which  stand  side  by  side  at  Kabah.  They  are  genuine  portraits  in  spite  of 
the  crudity  which  impresses  one  at  first  sight.  The  ))laited  hair  of  the.se  two  men 
and  the  high  tiaras  are  not  particularly  remarkable,  although  carefully  executed,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  thing  which  rivets  attention  is  the  skillfully 
modeled  features;  the  hooked  no.ses,  Jewish  in  outline,  but  with  wider,  more  tropieal 
nostrils;  the  curved  lips,  and  the  .sparse,  droo])ing  mustaches.  *  *  *  From  the 
statues  I  turned  to  our  guide,  a  llaya  Indian,  and  saw  the  same  features  re])eated  in 
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brown,  fk'sli.  Our  driver  also  had  tin*  same  hooked  nost*,  wide  nostrils,  and 

drooping  inustaehe.  The  ehief  difference  was  in  a  lesser  curvature  of  the  mouth. 
So  well  did  the  old  masters  work  a  thousand,  or.  some  say,  ten  thousand,  years  ago  that 
although  we  know  nothing  of  the  origin  or  affinities  of  the  race  to  which  they  ladonged, 
we  can  at  least  atiirm  that  in  spite  of  mixture  with  foreign  elements  their  blood  still 
flows  in  Yucatan. 

Tbe  originality,  variety,  and  delicacy  displayed  in  the  carvings  arenot  theonly 
features  which  make  us  feel  that  “we  are  not  so  smart.”  The  abundance,  size,  and 
solidity  of  the  structures  are  no  less  remarkable.  At  Chichenitza,  where  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  on  either  side  there  are  probably  to-day  not  5,(HK)  peoj)le,  there 
once  was  a  vast  city.  Mr.  E.  II.  Thompson,  who.se  home  has  for  years  been  directly 
among  the  ruins,  .says  that  the  area  of  dense  urban  ])opulation  was  at  least  six  miles 
square;  that  is,  it  (■ompris<‘d  no  less  than  :l(i  square  miles,  while  beyond  it  lay  extensive 
suburbs.  8uch  a  city,  even  if  it  had  but  two  families  to  the  acre,  would  have  con¬ 
tained  fully  250, IKM)  peo|)le;  whereas  all  Yucatan  to-day  has  a  j)opulati(m  of  only  a 
little  over  :{00,0()0.  Chichenitza.  however,  by  no  means  stands  alone.  Ninety-two 
ruins  are  known,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  many  of  them  must  have  been 
towns  of  large  size.  <  ftherwi.st*  they  could  not  ])ossibly  have  posst>s.sed  the  wealth 
ami  surplus  labor  re(|ui.site  for  the  construction  of  temples  such  as  that  of  Labna,  375 
feet  long  and  three  stories  high.  Yet  Laima  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  notable  ruins 
lying  close  together  within  15  or  20  miles  of  Exmal. 

1  dwell  on  the.se  matters  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Yucatecos 
were  a  civilized  and  prosperous  race,  blessed  with  a  large  amount  of  surplus  wealth 
which  they  could  tise  to  su])pori  the  architects,  s<‘ulptors,  ])ainters,  and  engineers 
who  sui)erintende<l  the  building  of  the  temj)les  and  evolved  the  myriads  of  ideas 
which  were  <‘verywhere  brought  to  fruition.  There  was  also  wealth  to  su])port  the 
thousiiuds  ujion  thousands  of  workmen  who  qtiarried  the  rock,  carried  it  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  hewed  it  to  the  exact  dimensions  demanded  by  the  ])lans  of  the  musters,  or 
burned  the  lime  with  which  a7i  army  of  masons  cemented  the  hewn  stones.  Else¬ 
where  men  were  toiling  to  lay  smooth,  ])aved  roads  from  town  to  town  over  the  rocky, 
hillocky  plain:  while  others  must  have  been  buihling  and  rei>airing  the  iTinumerable 
cisterns  or  rc'servoirs  which  alone  enabled  a  large  ))opulation  to  dwell  in  this  riverless, 
springless  land  of  underground  drainage.  Still  larger  bodies  of  men  must  have  been 
busily  tilling  the  soil.  To-day  the  Indian  farmer  rarely  raises  more  than  enough  for 
his  immediate  iuhmIs.  and  his  wife  can  not  coinpreheml  the  value  of  grinding  to-mor¬ 
row’s  corn  to-day  or  yesterday.  The  present  hand-to-mouth  methods  can  scarcely 
have  pn'vaih'd  in  the  j)ast,  for  then  there  must  have  been  a  large  surplus  supply  of 
food,  which  by  barter  or  taxation  was  available  as  a  store  to  .support  the  nonagri<‘ultural 
artisans  and  laborers. 

.\t  what  time  these  conditions  ]>i'evaih*d  no  man  can  tell.  Vai’ious  authorities  have 
ascribed  to  the  ruins  an  age  of  from  1,00  )  to  1 1,000  years.  The.se  ligurc's  arc  based  on 
data  (lerived  from  calendar  stones  pn'served  in  many  ])laces  both  in  Yucatan  and  in 
neighl)oiing  regions,  such  as  Mexico  and  (iuatemala.  The  stones  can  be  decij)hereil 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  exact  dates  can  be  a.ssigned  to  the  construction  of 
many  buildings.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  dates  ludong  to  the  various  local  eras  of 
the  different  countries,  and  no  one  knows  when  a  single  one  of  the  eras  began.  This 
ignorance  affords  an  am])le  lield  for  .s])eculation.  'I'liere  are,  however,  strong  r(“asons 
for  believing  that  the  ruins  date  back  a  long  time  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
Two  of  the  stronge.st  of  these  rea.sons  are  that  when  the  Sjianiards  came  to  Yucatan, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Mayas,  in  the  lirst  |)lace,  were  a  slow,  mild.  un])ro- 
gre.ssive  peoi)le  utterly  different  fn)m  the  wide-awake,  progre.ssive  race  which  alone 
could  have  built  the  ruins;  and  in  the  second  place  they  made  no  claim  to  any  knowl¬ 
edge  or  even  any  tra<litum  as  to  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  structures  among  which 
they  dwelt.  Probably  the  pres  'iit  Mayas  are  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of  the 


Photo  |■|•onl  \\\  I*.  Youihr.  Projrreso.  Mexico. 

TTIE  RUIN  CALLED  THE  “CHURCH,”  CHICHEX  ITZA. 

Of  the  mins  of  Chichen  Itza  it  is  said  that  the  city  must  have  occupied  an  area  of  3()  square  miles, wliile 
beyond  it  lay  extensive  suburbs.  (I’rof.  Ellsworth  Huntington  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  .\pril, 
1914.1 
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niitis,  altlioii^li  jK-rliaps  larficly  iiiixcd  willi  nther  invading' elements  frern  the  iHirth- 
west  tliat  is.  frinn  .Me.xiee.  *  *  *  Tlie  inudern  Yncateco  dees  net  l>etrin  tn  have 
tlie  enerijy  and  initiative  of  the  modern  (ireek.  Init  I  helicve  it  is  no  oxaj;t;eration  to 
say  tliat  his  jiredect'.s.-Jdrs  were  the  eiinals  of  the  (ireeks  or  any  other  race  so  far  as  real 
achievement  is  concerned.  1  know  that  this  is  a  sweejiing  statement,  and  1  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  it  later.  Here  it  is  (‘nontrh  to  jioint  out  that  the  (jreeks  horrowed  much  of  their 
culture  from  their  neighhors;  the  Vncatecos,  so  far  as  we  can  learti,  had  no  one  from 
whom  to  borrow.  The  (ireeks  had  at  their  command  the  accumulated  .store  of  ktiowl- 
edge  and  of  tools  from  half  a  dozen  great  nations;  the  Yucatecos  had  only  their  own 
culture  and  their  own  crude  toids  to  rely  on.  Each  of  thc.>ie  two  nations  was  gr<*at 
becau.se  it  was  full  of  new  ideas.  We  ktiow  the  ideas  of  the  (ire<‘ks  not  only  Irom 
their  ruins  but  from  their  Ixsiks.  Thost*  of  the  Yucatecos  are  known  only  frotn  tl.eir 
ruins,  and  yet  tho.se  ruins  show  that  in  art,  architecture,  and  the  allied  crafts  brilliant 
ideas  must  have  been  numerous.  ♦  *  * 

Whatev(‘r  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  Yucatecan  civilization,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  greatness.  The  measurmnent  of  a  nation’s  greatness  is  found  by  dividing 
its  achievements  by  its  ojijiort unities.  We  Atnericans.  according  to  our  own  ojiinion, 
have  achieved  great  things,  but  in  view  of  our  ojijiortunities  it  may  be  that  we  havi' 
been  no  more  succt'ssful  than  the  ancient  Yucatecos.  Let  us  attem]>t  to  sum  uji  the 
achievements  of  that  race.  In  the  first  ]>lace  they  develojied  a  system  of  art  and 
architecture  which  tieed  not  shrink  from  comjiarison  with  that  of  Egyjit,  A.ssyria, 
China,  or  any  other  nation  jirior  to  the  rise  of  (ireeci*.  Secondly,  they  ajijiear  to  hav(‘ 
develojied  a  .system  of  roads  which  made  communication  much  easier  than  it  would 
be  to-day  excejit  for  tin*  railroads.  Then  again  they  had  a  highly  advanced  system 
of  water  sujijdy.  In  the  days  before  the  discovery  of  iron,  deeji  wells  could  not  be 
dug,  and  jirimitive  jieojile,  as  we  have  .«een,  could  livi*  nowhen*  ex<‘e]>t  clo.se  to  the 
ileeji  caverns  of  the  ccnolex.  Yet  the  main  ruins  have  nothing  to  do  with  cenotes. 
They  are  often  miles  frotn  them,  and  are  located  in  jilaces  where  (he  only  modern 
water  sujijily  comes  from  wells  b'lO  to  ‘J.^O  feet  deep.  Another  evidence  of  high  achieve¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  size  of  the  cities.  Peojile  who  could  live  in  such  vast  numbers 
and  could  carry  on  such  great  jniblic  works  must  have  had  a  highly  organized  anil 
(“ffective  .social  and  ]>olitical  system;  otherwise  chaos  would  have  reigned.  And 
finally  these  old  Yucatecos  were  on  the  jioint  of  taking  otn*  of  the  mo.st  momentous 
stejis  in  human  jirogress.  They  had  develojn-d  a  genuine  systimi  of  hieroglyjihics 
and  were  beginning  to  evolve  real  writing — that  is,  the  use  of  a  definite  character  to 
rejiresent  a  definite  sound,  insti'ad  of  a  character  for  each  sejiarate  word — a  step  which 
the  Chinese,  able  as  they  are.  have  never  taken. 

In  a  word,  the  ancient  Yucatecos  were  brimful  of  new  ideas;  and  in  the  last  analysis 
ideas  are  the  cause  of  human  jirogress.  It  is  jiossible,  to  be  sure,  that  the  seeds  of 
some  of  the.se  ideas,  .such  as  hieroglyjihic  writing,  came  originally  from  the  Eastern 
Ifemisjihere.  As  to  this  we  have  no  jiositive  evidence,  but  one  thing  is  sure:  Even  if 
certain  ideas  did  come  originally  from  other  .sources,  they  were  comjiletely  assimilated 
and  worked  over  into  new  forms  in  Yucatan.  *  *  *  At  the  mo.st  the  jieojile  of 
Yucatan  can  not  have  borrowed  from  other  nations  a  tithe  as  much  as  is  borrowed  by 
all  modern  nations,  or  even  as  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks.  If  any  race  ever  worked 
out  its  own  .salvation,  it  was  the  ancient  Yucatecos. 

A  Hunter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,  hy  Tlicoiloro 
lloosevelt,  in  the  April  lunnher  of  Scribner’s  Alagazine,  is  the  first 
of  the  series  of  articles  which  he  is  to  contrilmte  to  tliat  publication, 
descriptive  of  his  journey  into  the  wilderness  regions  of  Paraguay, 
Argentina,  and  firazil.  In  addition  to  Ins  adventurous  young  son, 
Kt'rniit,  who  has  been  employed  in  railway  engineering  in  IJrazil 


SCEXK  OX  THE  PARAUU.VYAX  FRONTIER. 


t'oloiuT  Roosevelt  and  his  party  made  frequent  stops  at  small  towns  alone  the  banks  of  the  I’araenay, 
and  whenever  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  visitor  became  known  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended 
ami  the  community  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  do  him  honor. 


t'ourtesy  (O' Sc|-ilnuT*s  M.aga/.ilie. 

MEMBERS  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  EXPEDITION. 


From  left  to  right,  Anthony  Fiala,  George  K.  Cherrie,  Father  Zahm,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Kermit  Roosevelt 

Frank  Harper,  Leo  C.  Miller. 


(‘nurtvsy  ol'^Hon.  It.  tV.  Kurnis.s. 


THE  CARNIVOROUS  PIRANHA. 

In  “A  Hunter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wildernes.s”  Colonel  Roosevelt  writes  of  the  ferocity 
of  this  species  of  fish:  “  I  never  witnesserl  an  exhibition  of  such  impotent,  savage  fury  as  was 
shown  by  the  piranhas  as  they  flapped  on  deck.  When  fresh  from  the  water  and  thrown  on 
the  boards  they  uttered  an  extraordinary  squealing  sound.  As  they  flapped  about  they  bit 
with  vicious  eagerness  at  whatever  presented  itself.  One  of  them  flapped  into  a  cloth  and 
seiz^  it  with  a  bull-dog  grij);  another  grasped  one  of  its  fellows;  another  snapped  at  a  piece  of 
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for  some  time,  ('ol.  lioosevelt’s  eompaiiions  are  jiotahle  and  pecul¬ 
iarly  fitted  for  such  an  expedition  which,  at  this  writing,  has  not  yet 
returned  to  the  regions  of  modern  civilization.  They  are  Father 
Zahm,  a  highly  educated  C’atludic  priest  and  extensive  traveler 
from  Washington,  I).  (’.,  who  eomhines  the  culture  of  the  trained 
theologian  with  the  learning  of  a  scientist  and  the  daring  of  an 
explorer,  and  wlio  has  heretofore  made  extensive  journeys  into 
South  American  wilds;  (leorge  K.  ('herrie,  a  field  naturalist  of  many 
years’  expt'iience  in  tropical  America;  L(‘o  ('.  Miller,  tlie  entliusiastic 
young  naturalist  wliose  valuahle  work  in  South  America  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  formed  the  subject  of 
|)revious  reviews  in  the  Moxthi.y  lit  i.EETix;  Antliony  Fiela,  a 
former  Arctic  explorer  and  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean  war; 
Fraiik  Harper,  tlie  Colonel’s  secretary;  and  Jacob  Sigg,  ex-l’nited 
States  Army  hospital  nui-se,  cook,  and  general  utility  man  and  natural 
adventurer.  After  reaching  Brazilian  territory  the  ])arty  was 
augmented  by  (’ol.  Kondon,  of  tlie  Brazilian  Army,  wlio  has  tlie 
reputation  of  being  the  foremost  explorer  of  the  Brazilian  hinterland, 
and  several  scientists  and  assistants  who  contributed  their  aid  and 
experience  at  the  instance  of  the  (lovernment  of  Brazil. 

As  a  hunter  and  naturalist,  describing  the  jieculiarities  and  beauties 
of  the  wild  life  he  sees.  Col.  Koosevelt  is  fully  as  interesting  as  when 
he  writes  as  the  sociologist  and  student  of  men.  His  vivid  jiortrayal 
of  the  various  birds  and  animals,  his  genuine  enjoyment  of  primitive 
life,  his  appreciation  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  poetic  in  nature,  as  shown 
in  this  unusual  narrative,  reveal  another  side  of  his  versatile  character. 
Even  while  busied  with  other  mattei’s  and  before  beginning  the 
journey  up  the  Paraguay  Kiver,  the  naturalist  in  him  took  note 
of  many  things  pertaining  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  countries 
visited,  as  the  following  paragraphs  relative  to  the  bird  life  of  Brazil 
and  Argentina  hear  witness; 

l>urin>;  the  two  months  before  startin''  from  Asuncion,  in  Parafiuay,  for  our  journey 
into  the  interior,  I  was  kei)t  so  busy  that  I  had  scant  tiim*  to  think  of  nalunil  history . 
lUit  in  a  stranfie  land  a  man  who  cares  for  wild  birds  and  wild  beasts  always  sees  and 
hears  something  that  is  new  in  him  and  interests  him.  In  the  dense  lroi)ical  woods 
near  Uio  de  .Janeiro  I  heard  in  late  October — sjtringlime,  near  the  southern  troi)ic- — 
the  songs  of  many  birds  that  I  could  not  identify.  Hut  the  most  beautiful  music  was 
from  a  .shy  woodland  thrush.  .soml)er-colored.  which  lived  near  the  ground  in  the 
thick  timber,  but  .sang  high  among  the  branches.  .\t  a  great  distance  we  could  hear 
the  ringing,  musical,  bell-like  note,  long-drawn  and  of  ))iercing  sweetness,  which 
occurs  at  intc'rvals  in  the  song;  at  first  1  thought  this  was  the  song,  but  when  it  was 
j)ossible  to  a]>])roach  the  singer  I  found  that  these  far-sounding  notes  were  scattered 
through  a  continuous  song  of  great  melody.  I  never  listened  to  one  that  impressed 
me  more.  In  different  places  in  Argentina  1  heard  and  saw  the  Argimtine  mocking¬ 
bird,  which  is  not  very  unlike  our  own.  and  is  also  a  delightful  and  remarkable  singer. 
Uut  I  never  heard  the  wonderful  white-handed  mockingbird,  which  is  said  by  Hud¬ 
son,  who  knew  well  the  birds  of  both  South  America  and  Euro)>e,  to  be  the  song  king 
of  them  all. 


('onrtesy  of  tho  Ainerk-an  Mtisoiitn  .loiirnal. 

LEO  E.  MILLEK,  NATUKALIST. 

Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  two  naturalists  seleeted  by  Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  of  the 
American  Masoum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York,  to  accompany  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  his  trip  into  lirazilian  wilds.  “Miller  was  a  young  man,  born  in  Indiana, 
an  enthusiastic  naturalist  with  good  literary  as  well  as  scientific  training.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  the  Gniana  forests,  and  joined  us  at  Barbados,”  writes  Col. 
Roosevelt  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  April. 
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Most  of  tho  birds  I  thus  noticed  while  hurriedly  passing  through  the  country  were, 
of  course,  the  conspicuous  ones.  The  spurred  lapwings,  big,  tame,  boldly  marked 
plover,  were  everywhere;  they  were  very  noisy  and  active  and  both  inquisitive  and 
daring,  and  they  have  a  very  curious  dance  custom.  No  man  need  look  for  them. 
They  will  look  for  him,  and  when  they  find  him  they  will  fairly  yell  their  discovery 
to  the  universe.  In  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Parana  1  saw  flocks  of  scarlet-headed 
blackbirds  on  the  tops  of  the  reeds;  the  females  were  as  strikingly  colored  as  the 
males,  and  their  jet-black  bodies  and  brilliant  red  heads  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  escape  observation  among  their  natural  surroundings.  On  the  jdains  to  the  west  I 
saw  flocks  of  the  beautiful  rosi‘-breasted  starlings;  unlike  the  red-headed  blackbirds, 
which  seemed  fairly  to  court  attention,  these  starlings  sought  to  est’ape  observation 
by  crouching  on  the  ground  so  that  their  red  breasts  were  hidden.  There  were  yellow- 
shouldered  blackbirds  in  wet  places,  and  cow-buntings  abounded.  But  the  most 
consjiicuous  birds  I  saw  were  members  of  the  family  of  tyrant  flycatchers,  of  which 
our  own  kingbird  is  the  most  familiar  example.  This  family  is  very  numerously  repre¬ 
sented  in  Argentina,  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Some  of  the  species  are  so 
striking,  both  in  color  and  in  habits,  and  in  one  case  also  in  shape,  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  even  the  unobservant.  The  least  conspicuous,  and  nevertheless  very 
conspicuous,  among  those  that  I  saw  was  the  bientevido,  which  is  brown  above,  yellow 
beneath,  with  a  boldly  marked  black  and  white  head  and  a  yellow  crest.  It  is  very 
noisy,  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses,  and  builds  a  big  domed  nest.  It 
is  really  a  big,  heavy  kingbird,  fiercer  and  more  powerful  than  any  northern  kingbird. 
I  saw  them  assail  not  only  the  big  but  the  small  hawks  with  fearlessness,  driving  them 
in  headlong  flight.  *  *  *  The  scarlet  tyrant  1  saw  in  the  orchards  and  gardens. 
The  male  is  a  fascinating  little  bird,  coal-black  above,  while  its  crested  head  and  the 
body  beneath  are  brilliant  scarlet.  He  utters  his  rapid,  low-voiced  musical  trill  in 
the  air,  rising  with  fluttering  wings  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  hovering  whil<>  he 
sings,  and  then  falling  back  to  earth.  The  color  of  the  bird  and  the  character  of  his 
l)erformance  attract  the  attention  of  every  observer,  bird,  beast,  or  man,  within 
reach  of  vision.  The  red-backed  tyrant  is  utterly  unlike  any  of  his  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  until  I  looked  him  up  in  Sclater  and  Hudson’s  ornithology  1 
never  dreamed  that  he  belonged  to  this  family. 

The  "unboat  yacht  of  the  President  of  Paraguay  was  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  party,  which  left  Asuncion  on  December  9  for  the  trip 
up  the  Paraguay  River.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  the  landings  when 
the  vessel  stopped  at  some  of  the  towns  along  the  route,  and  of  various 
incidents  of  the  journey  are  all  interesting.  Especially  so  is  the  fol- 
lovnng  account  of  some  fisli  caught  by  the  party  while  stopping  at 
('oncepcion : 

They  belong  to  one  of  the  most  formidable  genera  of  fish  in  the  world,  the  piranha 
or  cannibal  fish,  the  tish  that  eats  men  w’hen  it  can  get  the  chance.  Farther  north 
there  are  species  of  small  piranha  that  go  in  schools.  At  this  point  on  the  Paraguay 
the  piranha  do  not  seem  to  go  in  regular  schools,  but  they  swarm  in  all  the  waters  and 
attain  a  length  of  18  inches  or  over.  They  are  the  most  ferocious  fish  in  the  world. 
Even  the  most  formidable  of  fish,  the  sharks  or  the  barracudas,  usually  attack  thii^ 
smaller  than  themselves.  But  the'piranhas  habitually  attack  things  much  larger  than 
themselves.  They  will  snap  a  finger  off  a  hand  incautiously  trailed  in  the  water;  they 
mutilate  swimmers — in  every  river  town  in  Paraguay  there  are  men  who  have  been 
thus  mutilated;  they  will  rend  and  devour  alive  any  wounded  man  or  beast;  for  blood 
in  the  water  excites  them  to  madness.  They  will  tear  wounded  wild  fowl  to  pieces, 
and  bite  off  the  tails  of  big  fish  as  they  grow  exhausted  when  fighting  after  being  hooked. 


In  (lescribiiiK  his  tririupthp  I'araciuay  llivcr  in  “A  Iliinter-Naturalist  in  the  nrazilian  Wihlerncss,”  Col.  Kooscvelt  writes:  “ Cayniaiis  were 
eoiiimon,  and  diircrcd  from  the  crocodiles  we  had  seen  in  Africa  in  two  points:  They  were  not  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  ritle  when  lired 
at,  and  tliey  lay  with  the  head  raised  instead  of  stretched  along  the  sami.” 
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Miller,  befere  I  reached  Asuncion,  had  been  badly  bitten'^by  one.  Those  that  we 
caught  .sometimes  bit  through  the  hooks,  or  the  double  strands  of  copper  wire  that 
served  lus  leaders,  and  got  away.  Those  that  we  hauled  07i  deck  lived  for  many  ndn- 
utes.  Most  predatorj'  fish  are  long  and  slim,  like  the  alligator  and  ])ickerel.  t?ut  the 
piranha  is  a  short,  deep-bodied  lish,  with  a  blunt  face  and  a  heavily  undershot  or  pro¬ 
jecting  lower  jaw  which  gaj)cs  widely.  The  razor-edged  teeth  are  wedge-shaped  like 
a  shark’s  and  the  jaw  mu.scles  posse.ss  great  power.  The  rabid,  furious  snaps  drive 
the  teeth  through  flesh  and  bone.  The  head  with  its  short  muzzle,  staring  malignant 
eyes,  and  gaping,  cruelly  armed  jaws,  is  the  embodiment  of  evil  ferocity;  and  the 
actions  of  the  lish  exactly  match  its  looks.  *  *  *  They  are  the  pests  of  the  waters, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  about  either  swimming  or  wading  whore 
they  are  found.  If  cattle  are  driven  into  or  of  their  own  accord  enter  the  water  they 
are  commonly  not  molested;  but  if  by  chance  some  unusually  big  or  ferocious  speci¬ 
men  of  these  fearsome  fishes  does  bite  an  animal — taking  off  an  ear,  or  perhaps  a  teat 
from  the  udder  of  a  cow — the  blood  brings  up  every  member  of  the  ravenous  throug 
which  is  aiij'^vhere  near,  and  unless  the  attacked  animal  can  immediately  make  its 
escape  from  the  water  it  is  devoured  alive.  Here  on  the  Paraguay  the  natives  hold 
them  in  muc:h  respect,  whereas  the  caymans  are  not  feared  at  all.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  about  them  is  that  they  are  themselves  fairly  good  to  eat.  although  with  too 
many  bones. 

Of  tho  town  of  Coiicopcioji  the  author  writes: 

We  were  rowed  ashore  and  strolled  off  through  the  streets  of  the  (piaint,  i)ictures(iue 
old  town;  a  town  which,  like  Asuncion,  was  founded  by  the  Oompiistadores  three- 
quarters  of  a  centurj’  before  our  own  Engli.sh  and  Dutch  forefathers  landed  in  what  is 
now  the  UniU‘d  States.  The  Jesuits  then  took  practically  complete  ixisseasion  of  what 
is  now  Paraguay,  controlling  and  Christianizing  the  Indians,  and  rai.sing  their  flourish¬ 
ing  missions  to  a  pitch  of  jirosperity  they  never  elsewhere  achieved.  They  were 
expelled  by  the  civil  authorities  (backed  by  the  other  reitrcsentatives  of  ecclesiastical 
authority)  some  50  years  before  Spani.sh  South  America  became  indei>endent.  Put 
they  had  already  made  the  language  of  the  Indians,  Guaratiy,  a  culture  tongue,  reduc¬ 
ing  it  to  Avriting,  and  printing  religious  books  in  it.  Guaranj'  is  one  of  the  mo.st  wide¬ 
spread  of  the  Indian  tongues,  being  originally  found  in  various  closely  allied  forms 
not  only  in  Paraguay  but  in  Uniguay  and  over  the  major  part  of  Prazil.  It  remains 
here  and  there  as  a  lingua  general  at  least,  and  doubtless  in  cases  as  an  original  tongue, 
among  the  wild  tribes;  in  most  of  Prazil,  as  around  Para  and  around  Sao  Paulo,  it  has 
left  its  traces  in  ])lace-nanies,  but  has  been  completely  8Uj)ersedcd  as  a  language  by 
Portuguese;  but  in  Paraguay  it  still  exists  side  by  side  with  Sj)anish  as  the  common 
language  of  the  lower  people  and  as  a  familiar  tongue  among  the  upper  classes.  *  *  * 
The  English  missionaries  and  the  Pible  Society  have  recently  ]ud)lished  ])arls  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Guarany;  and  in  Asuncion  a  daily  paper  is  published  with  the  text  iu 
parallel  columns,  Spanish  and  Guarany — just  as  in  Oklahoma  there  is  a  similar  pa])er 
published  in  English  and  in  the  tongue  which  the  extraordinary  Cherokee  chief 
Sequoia,  a  veritable  t'admus,  made  a  literary  language. 

We  walked  up  the  streets  of  Concej>cion,  and  interestedly  looked  at  evcrj'thing  of 
interest;  at  the  one-story  houses,  their  windoAvs  coA-ered  Avith  gratings  of  fretted  iron- 
Avork,  and  their  occasional  oi)en  doors  giving  us  glimpses  into  cool  inner  courtyards, 
AA'ith  trees  and  lloAvers;  at  the  tA\'o-Avheel  carts,  draAvii  by  mules  or  oxen;  at  an  occa¬ 
sional  rider,  Avith  spurs  on  his  bare  feet,  and  his  big  toes  thrust  into  the  small  stirruj) 
rings;  at  the  little  stores,  and  the  \Aarehouses  for  matte  and  hides.  Then  avo  came  to 
a  plea.sant  little  inn,  kej)!  by  a  Erenchman  and  his  Avife,  of  old  Sjtanish  style,  Avith  its 
])atio  or  inner  court,  but  as  neat  as  an  inn  in  XorAvay  or  Prittany.  We  A\'ere  sitting 
at  coffee,  around  a  little  table,  Avhen  in  came  the  colonel  of  the  garrison — for  Concep¬ 
cion  is  the  second  city  of  Paragtiay.  He  told  me  that  they  had  jireinired  a  rece))tion 
for  me. 
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Xi>t\nthstaiului‘;  the  fact  that  the  colonel  was  dressed  in  his  rou"h 
huntin"  costume  and  was  unjirejiared  for  such  social  attentions,  his 
kind  hosts  took  him  in  charj'e  and  showed  him  every  courtesy  and 
attention,  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  stay  there  very  much. 
From  there  the  journey  was  resumed  uj)  the  Parajtuay,  and  on  the 
Brazilian  border  the  colonel’s  party  was  met  by  Col.  Kondon  and  the 
Brazilian  contingent  in  a  shallow  river  steamer  and  the  cxjiedition 
jiursued  its  way  up  the  river  into  Brazil,  reaching  Corumba  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  At  this  point  the  reader  is  left  to  await  the  continuation  of 
the  story  in  the  next  issue  of  Scribner’s. 

Parques  de  recreo  (public  playgrounds)  is  an  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  material  for  which  was  furnished  by  Henry  S. 
Curtis,  Ph.  U.,  formerly  secretary  of  the  I’layground  As.sociation  of 
America.  Dr.  Curtis  is  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject 
in  this  country  and  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing  and  lecturing 
in  advocacy  (*f  this  civdc  aid  to  the  mental,  mox’al,  and  physical 
development  of  the  young. 

The  article  outlines  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  where  the  movement  has  been  introduced.  In 
this  connection  it  states: 

111  this  new  line  of  work  specialists  have  tieen  evolved,  usually  from  the  teachinp; 
force  of  schools  and  colle<i:es,  and  at  ])resent  the  municipal  ftovernmcnts  of  about  125 
cities  have  on  their  ])ay  rolls,  or  indirectly  in  their  emiiloy,  one  or  more  of  these  play- 
irround  and  recreation  specialists,  who  superintend  I  he  physical  welfare  of  puldie-sehool 
children.  A  national  oritanization,  known  as  the  Playground  .V.ssoeiation  of  America, 
started  in  1906,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  that  had  previously  been  taken  up  in  a 
desultory  way. 

In  the  organization  of  a  playground  as.sociation  a  large  number  of  people  are  not 
necessary;  in  fact,  if  a  score  of  citizens  of  a  town  or  city  will  work  together  they  may 
accomplish  more  than  thou.sands,  and  .sometimes  it  is  better  to  organize  with  a  small 
number  of  earnest  workers.  In  the  United  States  it  is  customary  to  launch  the  play¬ 
ground  movement  by  m<‘ans  of  a  public  meeting,  to  which  have  been  invited  the 
leading  citizens.  In  order  to  secure  a  better  attendance,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some 
noted  speaker,  whose  services  may  often  be  secured  gratis,  to  address  this  first  assem¬ 
bly.  In  addition  to  this  feature  a  number  of  stere()])tican  views  and  moving  ))ictures 
may  be  shown,  illustrating  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  work  in  other  localities. 
Frequently  it  is  jm-isible  to  secure  from  the  National  Association  a  field  secrefary  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  and  who  will  contril)Ut(‘  to  the  first  meeting 
many  practical  ideas  of  benefit  to  the  local  organization. 

Usually  the  ollicors  of  the  association  arc  elected  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  and  consist  of  a  president,  vice  jiresident,  secretary,  and  treas¬ 
urer.  These  are  generally  jtroininent  and  public-spirited  eitizens. 
wlio  are  willing  to  contribute  their  time  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
Sometimes  an  active  young  man  already  interested  in  the  social 
welfare  of  his  eomnuinity  is  selected  for  the  important  position  of 
secretary,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  paid  a  salary  he  will  work  harder 
and  more  effectively  than  if  the  sxuwices  are  rendered  gratuitously. 


A  NEW  Yolflv  l!l)()K  ri.AVtiROl  ND. 

Ill  Ni'W  York  City  tlio  Rioiiml  is  so  \ iiliinlilo  tlint  in  iiiaiiy  msos  llir  roofs  of  scliool  IniililiiiKs  linvo  boon 
iMin ('I'll' I  into  iilayfiroimils.  of  wliicli  t III' abovi'  sci'iit' is  lyp.cal.  Mi'iiit;  jiiclosi'd  by  ulass,  libs  siiaiv 
is  availalili'  in  wiiitcr  or  siimini'r:  iliiriiii;  ilio  lailor  seasoii  the  class  wiinlows  ari' ojk'ih'i!.  riieiniisi- 
cal  feat  lire  makes  the  1.1  lie  ones  very  lir  ylil  and  liaii|  y.  (Illiistratirc '■  I'nblie  I’laycroiinds  '  in  ilie 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Miixtiiia  Hi  i.i.i:iin  h  i  Mareii,  ItiU.  i 


KIEI.I)  1)W  FOR  ONE  OK  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1  n  numerous  oeeasioiis  dnrinc  tlic  rear  the  board  of  edueation  oondiiets  athletic  exercises  and  cames 
in  the  oik'H  air  for  the  Iienefit  of  the  children.  In  the  picture  may  lie  seen  one  of  the  iK'autifiil  drills 
in  which  iHith  boys  and  girls  join.  Fixeellent  results  have  licen  attained  in  better  iihysieal  develop¬ 
ment  and  health.  (Illustrating  "  I’ublic  I’lavgrounds"  in  the  Sjianish  edition  of  the  Monthi.y  lii'i.- 
LETIN  for  March,  I'JU.; 


iKns'  ri-AYCHorxi)  adjoininc.  sniooi,. 


riu'  si’one  lipio  dcpiclpil  is  tliiit  of  varat  ion  I  imc  « lien  tlie  childron  have  their  whole  t  inie  for  i)lay.  Tlie 
Kfomiil  available  here  is  very  snmlt  llul  the  ehihlren  enjoy  even  the  erainiM'il  ([nariers  and  develo]> 
into  slrotiK  and  heall  hy  youtift  manhood.  ( Illitslraitiij'  I'lildie  l’lay(;ronnds’'  in  the  Spanish  eili- 
tion  of  the  Montmi.v  liVl.l.KTlx  for  Mareli.  It»l4.) 


A  Kl.DATIXC  HATH  AT  XKW  YOHK, 


Xetj  York  City,  heint:  surrounded  hy  water,  the  lloatinR  hath  heeomes  a  leadiii);  factor  in  hathing  anil 
in  Aijoymenl.  The  |iielure  shows  one  of  thesr'  liuildings  in  use;  in  summer  they  are  .so  pu|>ular  that 
certain  tioiirs  must  he  .set  aside  for  the  use  of  children  of  respective  near-hy  sctaions.  (Illustratinj; 
"  I’lihlic  I’laygrounds"  iti  the  Siianis'.i  edition  of  the  .Moxtiilv  Bn.i.KTix  fo."  .March.  IdH.i 
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The  constitution  and  ])y-laws  having  btHMi  drawn  up  aud  adoj)tod, 
a  inattor  of  easy  acconiplisliiuont  for  the  National  Association  will 
furnish  proper  forms,  which  can  easily  he  chanjjed  to  suit  local  con¬ 
ditions — the  new  association  is  ready  for  a  "eneral  survey  of  the  lield 
of  its  labors.  This  first  survey  should  be  thoroujih,  for  it  touches 
upon  many  interests  vital  to  the  community.  Amou<^  many  other 
things  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  are  the  number  of 
children  of  the  city  or  town,  the  siz(‘  of  the  school  ‘grounds,  locality 
best  suited  for  the  greatest  uund)er  to  be  accommodated,  the  records 
of  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  city,  and  many  other  matters  ])ertainin" 
to  the  su])ject  of  the  children’s  welfare.  Such  surveys  have  been 
systematized  by  the  l^lavfiround  Association  of  America,  whose  cooj)- 
eration  can  invariably  be  liad. 

The  National  Association  has  made  a  "cneral  survey  of  the  jirofjn'ss 
of  the  movement  uj)  to  1014,  aud  a  most  <iratifyinj>:  showinj;  is  the 
residt.  It  was  found  that  t>42  cities  are  en<;a<;ed  in  the  work,  with 
playfH’Ounds  in  various  stages  of  activity.  Of  these  cities  .442  have 
re<;ularly  j)aid  jdavtrrouud  leaders;  22  cities  have  voluntary  leaders 
without  ])ay;  aud  ,^0  have  uo  special  directors  exce])t  the  re<;ular 
school-t('ach('rs,  who  assist  wlu'u  not  otherwise  eu<ia<;ed.  'riiere  were 
.41  cities  which  were  takin<;  the  necessary  ste])s  to  establish  ])lay<rround 
centers.  From  tlie  reports  of  .41.4  citi('s  an  averajie  daily  attendance 
for  the  mouths  of  .Inly  aud  August,  1.^4,  totaled  4.)4,.44S  childrc'ii. 
The  activities  of  the  various  centers  embrace  athletic  ex('rcises, 
siames.  arts  and  crafts,  skatinj;,  ,<;ard('uin<;.  daucinji,  swimminj;,  story 
tellin,<>:,  pageants,  and  in  fact  “ evca  vtliinj;  that  will  briu<;  joy  and 
happy  self-ex])ression.” 

Tropical  Nature  in  Colombia,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Pearse,  of  the  Thiiver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  in  The  Popidar  Science  Monthly  for  March,  is  a 
splendid  descri])tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  its  environment 
in  forest  and  stream,  swam])  and  desert,  in  that  section  of  the  world 
wliere  luxuriant  nature  riots  in  all  its  ('xtravagance.  Some  idea  of 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  Prof.  Pearse  depicts  this  paradise  for  tlie 
naturalist,  botanist,  aud  biologist  may  be  had  from  the  following 
excerpts,  although  the  entire  article  must  be  read  in  order  to  a])pre- 
eiate  its  entertaining  style  and  the  amount  of  information  it  contains: 

The  present  article  attempts  to  (le.sorihe  tr()i)ical  nature  as  it  exists  in  northeastern 
('olomhia  along  the  northern  end  of  South  America,  just  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  descriptions  are  based  on  observations  made  while  the  writer  was  a  member  ii 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  Museum  of  Z()ology,  University  of  Michig-an,  to  explore 
the  region  about  the  old  S])anish  city  of  Santa  Marta.  This  ])ortion  of  South  America 
offers  unusual  opj)ortunities  for  zoological  study  on  account  of  its  diversity.  A  strij) 
of  sandy  desert  overgrown  with  giant  cactus  stretches  along  the  coast  and  extends  back 
into  the  interior  7  or  8  miles.  Beyond  this  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevaclas  rise; 
only  20  miles  from  the  city  the  peaks  attain  a  height  of  8, .300  feet  above  sea  level. 
Many  small  streams  take  origin  in  the  mountains  and  unite  to  make  their  way  across 
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the  lowlands  to  the  coast.  Extensive  mangrove  swainjts  line  the  shores  of  the  thenaga 
Grande,  a  great  lagoon  into  which  several  rivers  empty.  *  *  * 

Starting  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  rode  18  miles  into  the  interior  on  mule  back 
to  the  C'incinnati  coffee  plantation,  the  home  of  Mr.  Flye.  That  ride  was  wonderful! 
As  we  went  higher  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  increased,  and  the  trail  often 
hugged  the  brink  of  a  jjrecipice  where  one  could  look  for  miles  over  the  virgin  forest 
and  the  banana  plantations  below.  Like  the  hunter  in  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  we 

often  paused,  so  strange  the  roiid. 

So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 

We  lived  at  the  plantation  for  a  month  in  a  clean  little  adobe  house  at  an  altitude 
of  4,000  feet.  In  half  a  day  we  could  walk  down  to  Minca,  at  about  2,(KK)  feet,  or  u)) 
to  the  top  of  San  Lorenzo,  8,3tK)  feet.  Beyond  the  coffee  the  tropical  forest  stretched 
away  unbroken;  in  one  direction  to  the  desert  along  the  coast,  in  the  other  toward 
the  snow  peaks  at  the  crest  of  the  Sierras.  Every  afternoon  it  was  cloudy;  u.sually 
there  was  rain. 

Two  things  are  noteworthy  in  comparing  tropical  forests  with  those  of  colder  regions — 
tlie  diversity  of  vegetation  and  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the 
temperate  or  frigid  regions  of  tlie  earth  which  are  forested  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
one  si)ecies  or  genus  of  trees  dominate  all  otlu'r  plants  and  become  a  “climax  forest,” 
e.  g.,oak,  pine,  sitruce,  or  l)eech  forests.  But  in  the  Tropics  <'onditions  are  favorable 
for  many  species;  tlie  growing  sc'ason  is  always  good  and  the  forest  is  always  varied. 
Tree  f(‘rns,  jialms,  vines,  deciduous  trei's,  ejiiiibytes,  mosses,  ferns— all  grow  in  riotous 
profusion.  Vines  climb  over  great  trees  and  steal  their  sunlight;  strangler  trees 
grapph'  with  forest  giants,  squeeze  them  out  of  existence,  and  take  tludr  jilaces; 
e|)iphytes  and  mosses  festoon  the  limbs  of  trees,  stretching  their  leaves  toward  the 
light  that  tillers  through  the  canojiy  above.  .\ny  handicap  means  that  a  tree  musi 
give  way  to  more  successful  rivals,  and  many  dro])  out.  But  the  tioor  of  the  forest  is 
n()T.iihvays  strewn  witii  tlie  remains  of  the  unsiicci'ssful,  for  where  it  is  not  too  wet  tin* 
ferniites,  or  white  ants,  honeycomb  every  bit  of  dead  timber  and  convert  it  into  ])ow- 
der,  wliich  in  turn  is  “re.solveil  to  earth  again.”  Thus  the  cycle  goes  round  and  tree 
sncci-eds  trei'.  One  wlio  lives  in  a  tenqierate  climate  has  no  idea  of  the  manifold 
intensity  of  tlie  struggle  among  plants  in  trojiical  forests.  *  *  * 

Tlie  humid  shade  of  the  forest  offers  shelter  to  many  animals  which,  like  the  [ilants, 
show  a  great  variety  of  adaptatiotis.  A  large  number  of  animals  de))end  directly  on 
the  ))latits  for  food.  The  lowly  termites  are  (piick  to  a))propriate  any  dead  or  di.seased 
parts;  vegetarian  ants  swarm  everywlu're.  Long-tailed  kinkajous  come  forth  at 
tiiglit  to  clitiib  about  in  the  mango  trei's.  Wood  rats,  sipiirrels,  and  agoutis  feed  ujion 
the  Itiscious  aguacates  (alligator  jiearsi.  Matiy  birds  have  lieconie  specialized  for 
frtiit  eatitig.  Flocks  of  gaudy  jiarrots  squawk  aniotig  the  trees,  respletident  toucans 
wipe  their  great  beaks  against  the  limbs  which  have  borne  their  rejiasts.  In  addition 
to  th(‘se  specialists  many  other  birds  eat  fruit  wlieti  it  is  available;  trogons  flit  shyly 
here  and  there,  and  coticeited  mottnots  iierch  so  that  they  may  jiroudly  wag  their 
beautiful  tails  from  side  to  side.  Yet  the  denizens  of  the  tropical  forest  do  not  ajipear 
gaudy  atid  highly  colored.  A  jiarrot  is  itideed  a  sjilendid  object  when  you  hold  him 
in  your  hand,  but  stand  Ixdow  a  mango  tree  atid  you  are  amazt'd  to  find  that  it  is  jirac- 
tically  impossible  to  see  any  of  the  thick  which  are  .squawking  noisily  through  its 
foliage.  Only  by  watching  carefully  for  movement  can  you  pick  out  a  bird  here  and 
there. 

Besides  the  animals  which  hunt  in  the  trees  many  wander  about  over  the  ground 
beneath.  These  are  usually  not  brightly  colored.  Tapirs  were  common  about  the 
plantation,  and  one  was  killed  by  the  workmen  during  otir  stay.  These  pachyderms 
had  regular  trails  like  cow  jiaths  through  the  forest.  Droves  of  peccaries  rooted  in 
the  ground  and  we  often  saw  places  where  they  had  been  feeding,  but  that  was  all. 
Mr.  Flye  told  us  how  he  had  once  been  treed  by  a  drove  of  these  ferocious  “wild 
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hoj^s’’  vliich  stood  ahoiil  and  jriiashctl  tlicir  tooth  for  a  oouj)lo  oi'  hours.  Jagiiara 
and  tisror  oats  hnntod  in  tho  lorost.  <  >no  tlay  a  small  hoy  hrontrht  ns  an  armadillo. 
Agoutis  woro  common  ovoryw  hero.  ( >noo,  while  1  rested  at  tho  fork  of  a  river,  a  groat 
agouti  oamo  to  drink  50  foot  holow.  ,My  Colt  was  at  my  liij),  hut  I  did  not  havt*  tho 
heart  to  slujot  him — si)  muoh  at  ease  was  ho,  so  solf-ooiitainod,  and  so  in  keeping  with 
his  forest.  Ho  toiik  his  drink  and  wont  away,  never  knowing  that  a  strange  gringo 
had  watohod.  Another  time  we  saw  a  troop  of  hig  red  monkeys  swinging  alonst 
through  the  tops  of  tho  tn‘os,  hut  they  (piiokly  soamjiorod  away  when  they  spied  us. 
We  always  went  armed  with  gun  or  pistol,  hojiing  that  we  might  hag  oni'  of  the  larger 
mammals,  hut  fate  was  against  us.  Tho  larg<-  animals  are  extremely  shy  and  their 
coloration  niaki's  them  dillieult  to  see.  'I'o  secure  them  one  mnst  attend  to  little 
ekse.  Our  interests  were  not  in  hig  game,  hnt  we  were  well  r(“i)aid  with  smaller 
fry — the  forest  filled  our  eyes,  and  notebooks,  and  j)hot  igraphie  films  to  over¬ 
flowing  -yet  never  to  siitiety.  There  was  always  something  new  and  interesting. 

The  forest  swarmed  with  lizards,  sneh  as  the  little  anoles  and  geckos,  which 
erouehed  motionle.ss  or  seam])ered  swiftly  after  fleeing  insects.  Snakes  Inrked  among 
the  fallen  leaves  or  elimhed  among  the  trees — .gaudy  coral  snakes  with  their  cross 
hands  of  red  and  yellow,  the  vicious  fer-de-lance  or  hushmaster  (called  "  Eckt  ''  hy 
the  Colomhians),  hig  hut  harmless  gopher  snakes.  Sometimes  we  met  a  ‘‘llejuea" 
(vine  snake) — the  most  curious  of  them  all  never  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
attaining  a  length  of  ;{  or  1  feet.  Hut  snakes  were  not  easy  to  find.  We  rarely  got 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  day,  sometimes  one,  often  none.  Scorjiions,  tarantulas, 
and  other  spiders  ahonnded  throughout  the  forest.  Big  land  snails  crawled  on  the 
trees  or  over  the  ground.  Hright-coloreil  hutterflies  fluttereil  in  flocks  through  the 
oj)en  .s])aces.  I’rohahly  the  most  ly])ical  forest  vertehrates  were  the  little  tree  frogs, 
which  were  ahundant  and  various,  and  whose  shrill  i)ii)ing  was  often  tlu'  oidy  sound 
to  hrt'ak  the  deep  silence. 

The  ])r()fes.s()r  jjives  an  iiilt'testiii^  iiiid  detailed  aecoiiiit  of  the  ter¬ 
mites  and  various  spe;  ies  of  forest  atits  whose  litihits,  manners,  and 
customs,  so  to  speak,  lie  ^ave  the  closest  (discrviition.  ^[ilny  varieties 
of  troj)icid  ])lants  arc  (h'serihed,  ttitd  he  found  that  numy  of  the  jilants 
which  are  raised  in  liothoitses  or  sumnu'r  <;ai(h'ns  in  the  I’nitcd  States 
tin'  common  weeds  in  ('olomhia.  In  the  forest  Ciiladinms  and  Ciutnas 
prow  everywhere;  umbrella  jilants  lit  e  the  shores  of  till  streams,  while 
in  the  swamjts  cjinnas  and  umhrelhi  jilants  coitstituti'  an  imjiortant 
ptirt  of  the  (loni.  In  some  swiimps  there  was  a  slender  stemmed  })lant 
which  had  little  white  air  bladders  to  keep  it  at  the  surface.  Of  oiu' 
of  the  denizens  of  these  swam))s  he  writes: 

The  jacami,  a  rail-like  hird,  is  admirahlv  ailapted  to  livi“  in  tropical  swam])s.  The 
greatly  elongati'd  toes  miahle  this  hird  to  walk  with  ease  over  the  floating  vegetation. 

Both  sc'xes  have  a  spur  on  the  front  of  each  wing  which  they  use  in  fighting.  A  flock 
of  jacanas  is  a  heautifnl  sight  as  it  alights,  for  every  hird  stretches  its  yellow-tij)pGd 
wings  as  far  upward  as  j)os.sihh‘  hi'fore  closing  them.  Another  swamj)  hird  was  a  species 
of  tree  creeper  which  huilt  a  long  hottle-shaiual  nest,  which  was  constructed  of  thorny 
twigs  in  low  .shruhs.  The  eggs  W(‘re  plac(‘d  in  a  little enlargenx'nt  at  theclosi'd  end  and 
the  long  thorny  entrance  prevented  snakes  and  other  predaceous  animals  from  entering. 

Somothiiip  like  ‘20  oripimil  jihotopraphs  serve  to  illustrate  the  story 
find  pive  added  interest  to  this  narrative  of  a  naturalist,  which  should 
bo  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wonderful  works  of  nature 
seen  in  unusual  places. 


A  DKXIZEX  OF  THE  TROl'ICS. 

Omp  evpiiiii)!  a  vainpirp  bat  took  tlip  libprty  of  biline  oiip  of  thp  parly  on  the  lop  of  llip  heail 
wliiie  be  slejit.  Two  of  ns  bail  lieen  linnline  with  jack  liehts  ami  on  retnrnine  foiiml  bim  willi 
bis  bair  full  of  blooii.  Often  half  a  liozen  of  tbese  little  bats  wonlil  settle  over  tbe  roof  of  tbe 
boat  after  dark  and  compel  us  to  move  elsewbere  to  sleep.”  (From  •'  Tropical  Xaliire  in  Colom¬ 
bia,”  by  I’rof.  A.  S.  I’earse,  in  tbe  I’opuiar  Science  Monlbly  for  .Marcb.) 


AX  ARMAPIEEO. 

< me  of  tbe  curious  species  of  animais  encountered  by  I’rof.  I’ear.se  in  tbe  foreds  of  Colombia.  Tlic 
armadillo  is  an  edentate  mammal  havine  an  armorlike  coverine  formed  bv  tbe  ossification  of 
the  preater  part  of  tb  skin  and  the  union  of  tbe  banv  scutes. 


MOXKEY  OF  TUOl'lCAE  COI.OMIUA. 

.\notbcr  time  we  saw  a  troiip  of  bit;  red  monkeys  swini:- 
int!  alont;  tbrounb  tbe  tops  of  liie  trees,  but  they  quickly 
scamjiered  away  when  tiiey  spied  us.”  (I’rof.  I’earse  in 
••Tropical  Xatiire  in  Colombia,”  in  tbe  Popular  Science 
.\fontldy  for  .March.) 


SHIPPING  NITRATE  IN  CHILE. 

When  it  haserystallizoil  in  lar^'e  cooliti);  jians,  after  haviiiR  cone  throuKb  a  nviinher  of  minor  proc¬ 
esses.  the  lire  nitrate  is  pul  into  bags  ami  (lispatche<I  to  the  C(Ktst  for  shipment.”  (W.  Scott 
Lorrie  in  "Chili  To-day.") 


WORKMEN  IN  A  NITRATE  PLANT. 

“  The  laborer  also  has  his  hard.shipstocndurc.  but  he  suffers  .silently.  It  is  the  high  wage  that 
keeps  him  here.  He  can  make  from  0  to  I.i  pesos  a  day.”  (W.  Scott  Lorrie  in  “Chill 
To-day.”) 
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A  Visit  to  the  Nitrate  Zone  of  Chile,  by  W.  Scott  Lorrie,  is  an  ontor- 
taiiiing  as  well  as  infonuativo  article  dealinfj  \\'itli  (  bile’s  leacling 
industry,  which  appears  in  tlie  first  number  of  ('Idle  To-day,  a  brijiht 
up-to-date  little  majjazinc,  of  which  Mr.  Lorrie  is  the  editor  and  which 
is  bein"  published  in  Valparaiso. 

After  fiivinj;:  the  reader  a  jiraphic  picture  of  Antofajjasta  and  indul<;- 
in"  in  a  little  <iood-natured  criticism  of  travel  writers  “who  see  in  a 
month  everythinj'  that  is  worth  seeing  in  a  continent,  and  then  pub¬ 
lish  hooks  in  a  way  that  makes  you  feel  that  they  must  he  authorities 
on  the  matter,’’  Mr.  Lorrie  continues: 

After  speiulini;  a  few  daya  in  Antofagasta  one's  thoiichts  are  turned  to  the  falnilous 
wealth  of  the  nitrate  Ihdds  in  tlie  interior.  A'on  are  anxious  to  see  one  of  those  places 
they  call  ojirinati,  where  nitrate  is  ])roduced  on  a  lar^e  scale.  You  go  to  the  station 
in  company  with  a  friend,  who  is  connect(‘d  with  one  of  the  ojiriiitis,  and  almost  hiS'ore 
you  know  where  you  are  you  find  yourstdf  on  one  of  tho.st-  trains  which  jx'rcolate 
through  the  rural  tranquillities  of  the  nitrate  districts,  surrounded  hy  a  somewhat 
hilly  region  as  barren  as  any  place  on  earth.  You  soon  begin  to  think  that  the  region 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  natur(‘'s  laboratory,  because  no  living  thing  can  find  nour¬ 
ishment  here,  although  from  the.se  very  nitrates  nouri.shment  is  given  to  inqtoveri.shed 
soils  the  world  over.  *  *  * 

In  order  to  ])ro])erly  de.scrihe  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile,  it  is  nece.s.sary  first  to 
enter  into  details  regarding  an  ojirinii.  Take  the  ojicina  known  as  ‘‘O.s.sa”  as  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  one  hundred  odd  extant  in  Chile.  Picture  in  your  mind  a  small 
village*  abandoned  to  the  .solitude  of  a  great  de.sert,  th(‘n  you  have  an  idea  as  to  the 
place  about  to  he  descrilx'd.  The're  are  st“v<*ral  comfortable-looking  dwellings,  two 
stores,  a  market  ])lace,  hotel,  school,  ho.s()ital,  workmen’s  houses,  warehouse's,  machine 
shops,  and  the  engine  house.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  j)ainted  green. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  large  two-story  engine  hou.se,  who.se*  a]i))(*arance  is 
rendereel  imjeortant  hy  two  vast  smoke-stacks  running  il)  or  more  feet  skyward. 
\\'he“re‘ve*r  yeni  look  from  you  discern  huge*  whirls  of  smoke  that  elarken  the  sky. 
They  impre.ss  you  as  so  many  stre*ains  of  gold  that  work  delivers  to  the  activity  and 
cominere'e  of  the  universe. 

The  population  of  the  nitrate  .se*ats  varies  ae*cording  to  their  importance.  The 
one*  here  dealt  with  has  .some  2,000  inhabitants.  At  one  extremity  of  the  little  town 
is  fonnd  the  gigantic  building  in  whiedi  are  installe*d  the*  eTUshing  and  other  machine*ry 
neces.sary  in  the*  elaboration  of  the  caliche,  whie'h  is  the  name*  given  to  the  e-rude 
substance  that  e'ontains  the  nitrate.  Here  you  are  familiarizeel  with  the*  differe>nt 
])roce*sse*s  the  stuff  has  to  go  through  he*fore  it  is  extracted  in  its  cruele  state. 

The  basis  of  the  tirst  stej)  of  mining  o])eration  is  found  below  the  caliche.  It  is  the* 
lowest  .stratum  of  bedrock.  The  method  of  extracting  caliche  is  extremely  sinqth* 
wh(*n  com]>are*d  with  the  elaborate  machinery  ne('e*.s,sary  to  obtain  other  minerals. 
Put  it  i.s  as  well  that  this  shouhl  he  the  case,  otherwi.se  the  ])rolit  might  he  so  small  as 
to  scare-ely  justify  the  elaboration,  except  on  a  very  large  scale,  if  the  market  value  of 
the  j)re.sent  lime  i.s  to  he  consider(*d  the  full  worth  of  the  ])roduct.  Market  conditions, 
however,  (luctuati*  according  to  circumstances.  .\  small  shaft  is  sunk  through  the 
surface  deposits  ami  thnaigh  the  caliehe  to  the  l)ed  of  clay  or  gravel.  Here  a  hole  is 
dug  out,  in  which  is  plac<*d  a  charge  of  dynamite.  .\n  explosion  is  the  result.  From 
the  resultant  debris  i.s  collected  the  caliche,  which  is  taken  to  the  factory  in  wheel- 
harrows  or  mule  carts  as  distance  demands.  The  caliche,  itself  is  a  combination  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  suljdiate  of  soda,  sodium  chloride,  iodine  .salts,  small  pn)iK)rtions  of 
l)ota.sh,  magnesium,  and  lime,  with  insoluble  matter.  With  the  exce])tion  of  the 
iodine,  and  in  .soim*  ca.ses  the  common  salt,  the.se  being  saved  as  hy-jn-odnets  for  other 
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purjH  st-s.  tlicoiiliic  iii<li;stry  cf  the  ojivinn  i.-xU-votcd  to  llic  ]in‘|iaiatiiiii  <  f  llic  nitrate 
in  siicli  a  furni  tliat  it  may  lie  ecdiKiinically  ex|i(irteil. 

In  nil  St  eas(‘s  tlie  eruwliar  is  eiiijileyeil  in  tlie  extraetii  n  ef  califh( .  ^^'lK'n  tlie 

cnisliers  lia\  (*  rodueed  it  tn  small  ])ieces,  not  mure  than  2  inelies  tliiek,  it  is  nin  intu 
larfje  lieilirj;  tanks,  where  the*  salts  are  dissnlvisl.  the  sand  and  ether  refuse  sinkinj;  te 
the  hettem.  Heat  is  predueed  liy  means  ef  eylinders.  which  raise  the  temjieratnre 
te  120^.  As  th(‘  nitrati'  has  a  different  peint  ef  sehihility  from  ether  salts,  it  can. 
therefere,  he  jireeijdtated  hy  it.self  as  tin*  watt'r  eeels.  When  it  has  erystalli/.(‘<l 
in  laree  eeeline  [lans,  after  ha\  inj;  {rene  threufrh  a  mirnher  ef  miner  preee.s.ses,  the  dry 
nitrate  is  put  inte  haf;s  and  dispateluMl  te  the  eeast  fer  shipment.  The  rich  .suhstanee 
tints  ehtained  is  net,  hewever.  handed  dewn  te  eemmeree  in  an  ah.sidutely  pure  eendi- 
tien,  its  purity  hein.a;  !)5  per  cent,  further  purilieatien  heinf;  considered  tinn<*ce.ssary. 

Nitrate  eests  .5  te  (I  jieses  te  jireduce.  and  it  is  sold  tetheex|iert  trade  at  S  pe.ses  f.  o.  h. 
Kxceptiens.  hewever.  must  he  noted  te  these  ])rices.  as  the  prelits  vary  aecerdiiifr  te 
the  ipiality  ef  the  nitrate  and  the  ecenemic  methods  hy  which  it  is  extracted.  The 
.\ntefa.irasta  Nitrate  Co.,  to  which  heleng  the  o/icina<  dealt  with  here,  jireduces,  with 
the  three  .seats  of  its  property,  more  or  le.ss  ,  ;{(M).tKMI  ((iiintals  of  nitrate  a  month.  The 
estimateil  value  of  the  company's  property  is  £4,(KMt,(KM). 

Los  Peces  que  Gambian  de  Color  ( Fish  that  Change  their  Color  )  is  the 
title  (tf  an  article  in  the  Mtireh  iiiniiher  of  the  Spiiiiish  edition  of  the 
Moxthky  Hi'i.lktix  of  the  Pan  Ainerieiin  I'nion,  based  largely  on 
the  aeeount  of  these  peeuliar  lish  whieh  appeared  in  a  recent  nnniher 
of  ('ountrv  Life  in  Americii.  After  deserihing  the  New  York  atpia- 
ritim,  its  location,  and  variety  of  exhibits,  the  article  continues: 

It  is  really  a  marvelous  place,  and  to  matiy  visitors  no  more  interestinu:  sjiecies  of 
li.sh  exist  than  the  '•chameleons  of  the  .sea."  as  they  are  called.  They  are  certainly 
most  attractive  and  their  ca.ses  an*  always  .sought  hy  the  children,  who  seem  to  take 
delicht  in  watching  their  antics. 

Scientists  who  have  been  making  a  clo.se  study  of  tin*  ph(*nonu*na  jiresented  by 
the.se  lish  beli(*ve  that  the  color  is  uinler  control;  tln*y  find  that  the  skin  of  the  tish  is 
comjMised  of  granules  of  various  (*olors,  and  according  to  Prof.  .Summers,  the.se  (*olor.s 
result  from  the  functioning  of  tin*  nervous  organism.  In  recent  exjieriments  the 
water  which  runs  through  all  t.ie  cases  was  stopped,  and  it  was  found  that  tin*  color  of 
the  lish  was  affected.  The  lish  noticed  the  changed  conditions  ainl  their  bodies  were 
in  what  the  .scientists  term  the  "di.stres.s(*d ’’  ])hase.  On  other  occasions  the  color  of 
the  li.sh  is  visibly  affect<*d  when  food  is  given  them  after  an  interval  of  starvation;  in 
still  other  ca.ses  when  the  lights  are  turin*d  off  or  on  the  colors  of  the  lish  a])])i*ar  to 
change  rapidly.  *  *  * 

In  the  Xii.ssati  group  {Kpinephetus  stnatufi)  tho  greatest  nuinher  of 
elianges  has  been  observed,  seven  di.stinct  variations  having  been 
noted,  viz,  a  ereamy  white;  dtiikjwith  jture  white  underparts;  a  copper 
brown;  black  bands  around  upper  body,  lower  section  white;  pure 
white  below  with  darl  band  from  lin  to  tail;  dark,  mottled  with  white: 
and  dark,  sulfused  with  red. 

The  ijellowjin  (  Mycteroperca  x'cneuom)  is  another  species  that  shows 
a  number  of  beautiful  changes.  If  we  watch  this  fish  for  ha'f  an  hour 
it  is  really  amazing  to  note  the  changes  from  gray  to  scarlet  and 
various  other  colors  in  general  as  well  as  in  spots  of  (lifl'erent  hues. 
Some  of  these  specimens  taken  from  deep  water  are  of  an  intense 
scarlet  color. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ASl’KCTS  OF  THE  CHANGE  OF  COLOKS. 

^Illustrating  “  F'isli  that  Change  their  Colors,”  in  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  HtLL?;Tis  for  Mareh.) 


Eeft,  top  row;  Ued  hind  in  the  extreme  excitement  phase,  showing  spots  and  blotches.  Light  portions  are  creamy  while,  spots  are  red. 
liight:  The  same  fish  in  relaxation,  a  phase  which  is  rare  (inring  hours  when  aquarium  is  open  to  visitors. 

Left,  lower  row:  A  hogfish  in  extreme  excitement  phase,  when  colors  of  brownish  hue  change  to  creamy  while, 
liight:  The  same  lish  in  relaxed  state;  body  is  white  Unshed  with  pink;  head  a  eopiMw  brown. 
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'I'he  hog  jisli  {Oiihoptistis  chnjsopterus)  has  hciMi  observed  to  make 
two  eliaufjes  in  a  very  short  time,  that  of  dark  to  ereamy  white,  and 
medium  daik  colorations,  d'he  red  hind  {Kpinephet'us  guttatns)  is 
also  known  to  make  two  elianjjes,  the  intense  red  spots  chaiif'ing  to 
ereamy  wliite  and  also  to  a  jiale  red.  This  fish  has  the  peculiarity 
of  lyin'?  much  of  the  time  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  of  perehin" 
itself  vertically  oti  the  walls. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  tlu'  varietit's  of  fish  that  are  constantly 
chanfjing  their  colors.  Some  of  these  changes  are  very  rapid,  while 
other  are  so  slow  than  one  maj’  stand  near  the  tank  and  watch  each 
phase  of  the  change  as  the  fish  swims  about  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
Their  changes  and  peculiar  antics  never  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitors,  and  as  the  tanks  containing  tliese  species  are  located 
in  the  same  section  of  the  acjuarium,  this  department  furnishes  per¬ 
haps  the  most  attractive  exhibit  for  the  general  jiuhlic. 

Montevideo,  by  Theodore  Rooso'velt,  is  another  installment  of  the 
series  on  South  America  now  running  in  the  Outlook,  and  appears  in 
the  February  28  issue.  In  this  contribution  Col.  Roosevelt  briefly 
describes  tlie  section  of  Uruguay  traversed  on  his  journey  from  Brazil, 
gives  due  praise  to  its  modern  capital,  and  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  Uruguayan  view  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the 
ex-President  of  the  United  States.  The  following  excerpts  give  some 
of  his  observations  relative  to  the  country  and  the  city  of  Montevideo; 

Oil  the  at'torrioen  of  November  3  we  crossed  the  boundary  line  from  Brazil  into 
Uruguay  and  were  at  once  received  by  rejiresentatives  of  the  Uruguayan  Government. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  character  of  the  territory.  The  Uruguayan  “cam])” — 
as  the  ojicn  land  is  called — is  a  rich,  fertile  country  of  rolling  prairie,  well  watered, 
with  here  and  there  ranges  of  hills.  From  the  windows  of  the  railway  train  we  saw 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  many  of  the  cattle  evidently  Ilerefords  or  Durhams.  The 
picturesque  mounted  herdsmen,  the  gauchos,  were  also  in  evidence;  splendid  horse¬ 
men,  at  utter  ease  uo  matter  what  their  horses  might  do.  Most  of  them  wore  curious 
baggy  trousers,  loose  shirts,  sewpcx.  and  broad  hats,  but  now  and  then  we  came  across 
individuals  with  ordinary  trousers  thrust  into  toji-boots,  such  as  one  would  see  in  our 
own  western  country. 

There  is  very  little  wild  land  left  in  Uruguay,  but  much  the  largest  jmiportion  of  all 
the  land  is  still  pastural.  There  has  been,  however,  a  great  growth  not  only  of  the 
cities  but  of  agriculture,  and  the  gaucho  is  no  longer  the  all-imjiortant  character  he  once 
was.  This  undoubtedly  tends  for  stability  in  government,  becau.se  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  traits  of  the  gaticho  did  not  include  understanding  the  need  of  orderly  democratic 
self-government  as  our  peojile  understand  it.  1  am  very  thankful,  however,  that  the 
gaucho  still  remains,  and  1  Iiojk*  that  he  will  always  remain  a  iirominent  feature  of 
the  life  in  Uruguay,  lie  is  a  strikingly  iiicturesque  and  distinctively  national 
feature.  *  *  ♦ 

Next  morning  we  were  in  Montevid<“o.  the  cajiital  of  Uruguay,  a  beautiful  city  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  thou.sand  inhabitants,  bike  Australia  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  like  Eurojie,  South  America  shows  the  modern  tendency — by 
no  means  a  healthy  tendency. -to  see  great  cities  grow  relatively  fa.ster  than  the 
country  districts.  This  is  as  true  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  as  of  Seattle  and 
Portland.  Sydnc'y  and  Melbourne. 


A  STKEKT  IN  MUXTKVI DKO. 

'•  There  are  heaillifiil  parks,  wid",  altraetive  streets  ami  stately  private  houses,  with  lovely  j;anleii.“.'’  t  Theodore  Iloosevelt  in  The  <  Hit  look  lor  Tehriiary  Js,  p.il  1.) 
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Montevideo  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  great  charm,  for,  though  it  has  grown 
with  much  rapidity,  it  has  not  shown  the  almost  abnormal  growth  of  cities  like  lUienos 
Aires  and  Chicago.  In  consequence,  although  a  great  commercial  city,  a  railway  and 
steamship  center,  with  a  huge  export  trade  of  wool  and  frozen  beef,  it  yet  keeps  an 
attractive  Old  World  flavor,  a  sense  of  continuity  with  its  own  pa.st.  There  are  beau¬ 
tiful  parks,  wide,  attractive  streets,  and  stately  private  hou.ses,  with  lovely  gardeiLs. 
There  is  a  public  rose  garden,  where,  as  the  director,  who  fairly  lives  in  his  flowers, 
told  us,  there  are  12, (KK)  roses  of  ,S()0  different  kinds. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Montevideo  the  country’  is  flat,  excepting  for  one 
prominent  conical  hill  crowned  by  an  ancient  Spanish  fort,  now  turned  into  a  light¬ 
house.  This  is  as  delightful  as  a  castle-crowned  hill  by  the  Khine,  and  we  rode  out  to 
it,  and  from  it  obtained  an  extensive  and  very  beautiful  view,  not  only  of  the  city 
itself,  but  of  the  rich  green  flat  country  round'about.  *  *  * 

The  President  of  Uruguay  is  a  man  of  exceptional  power  and  ability,  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  meet.  I  was  also  much  interested  by  the  judges  and  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  oflicials  whom  I  saw.  In  Uruguay,  as  in  the  other  South  American  countries  I 
visited,  there  was  very  evident  a  resolute  purpose  not  only  to  achieve  industrial  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have  achieved  it,  but  also  to 
achieve  both  euergj'  and  practical  ability  in  the  actual  handling  of  public  affairs. 
There  is  a  complete  realization  now,  and  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization,  that  government  must  be  tested  by  the  practical  efliciency  with  which  it 
works,  and  that  it  is  iinj)eratively  nece.ssary  to  substitute  other  methods  than  those 
of  forcible  revolution  for  the  settlement  of  jiolitical  differences. 

The  Canal  Zone  To-Day,  hy  Lillian  E.  F^Uiott,  in  The  Pan  American 
Majra/.ine,  is  a  welcome  variation  of  the  usual  catial  story.  TJie 
article  deals  witli  tlie  pictures(|ue  features  of  the  ('anal  Zone  and  the 
time-worn  statistical  lifiures  and  stereotyped  “fjiant  task,”  “stupen¬ 
dous  undertakino:,”  “herculean  efforts,”  and  “ enjiineerine:  feat” 
phrases  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  author  states  that 
this  is  the  fourth  time  tliat  she  has  spent  a  month  or  more  on  tlie 
Isthmus,  that  the  mafiazine  lias  published  five  special  numbei-s  on 
Panama,  and  that  moreover  “the  Isthmian  (’anal  ('ommission  imb- 
lishes  (in  addition  to  a  plethora  of  books  on  the  canal)  a  handy 
pam])hlet  which  gives  cubic  yards,  mileage,  expenses  of  everything, 
details  of  scientific  interest,  deals  thoroughly  with  all  construction, 
and  explains  all  the  machinery  and  operations  of  the  locks.”  Hence: 

■Vll  these  things  considered,  I  ]>romised  myself  that  this  time  I  would  not  trouble 
about  the  depth  of  water,  cubic  contents  of  anything,  or  the  height  of  any  other  thing. 
If  any  statistics  creep  in,  it  is  by  the  merest  accident.  Nothing  is  intended  in  this 
article  but  de.scription  of  impressions  that  one  gathers  of  the  canal  to-day,  from  a 
si)ectacular  point  of  view. 

For  all  of  which  let  us  be  devoutly  grateful.  And  to  show  our 
readers  how  entertaining  and  readable  a  story  of  the  catial  minus  the 
statistical  features  can  be  written  by  a  level-headed  woman,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  quote  rather  extensively,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  this  Panama  Canal.  I  do  not  think  that  any  words  can 
convoy  the  sense  of  power  aroused  by  the  great  pieces  of  construction  work  along 
the  route-  “these  solid  and  dignified  masses  of  cement  ami  steel  look  as  firm  as  the 
Pyramids,  as  serene  as  the  everlasting  hills  themselves,  in  s])ite  of  their  di.s])lay  of 
•soldi istication  and  ingenuity. 

34757— Bull.  4—14 - 7 
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Hut  oiicf  out  of  si^'ht  of  tlic  huoc  lock  walls  and  j;alcs.  out  in  the  canal  lakes  and  in 
th<*  cut.  tli<‘  loveliness  of  the  .scene  sidzes  y(tu.  This,  you  say  to  yourself,  is  no  mere 
utilitarian  canal,  hut  a  s]>lendid  contrihution  to  the  li(‘auties  of  the  world.  Think  of 
other  canals  for  a  moment  the  Suez,  with  its  deail  le\-el  of  hurninc  yellow  sands  on 
either  hand;  the  Keil  t'anal.  in  a  dour  northern  sc'ttin*;;  and  the  -Manchester  Shi]) 
Canal,  ftray  and  hrown  in  a  yu’ay  and  hrown  region.  .No  om-  has  ever  called  them 
heautiful,  anythin*:  hut  just  -canals;  line  things,  commercial  necessities,  marvelous 
and  admirahh',  hut  just  canals. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  somethii'i;  tnore.  It  is  e.\((uisitely  staireil.  It  has  herui  huilt 
in  a  troj)ical  locality  where  nature  swathes  everythin^  in  a  luxuriant  green  manth*, 
where  the  hills  seem  to  put  themselves  into  the  picture  with  a  deliherate  intention  of 
heing  speeilieally  decorative,  where  the  ski<-s  are  Hooded  with  sheets  of  jnire  color, 
rellecteil  in  the.se  clear  ri]>])ling  waters.  .\  veil  of  romance  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the 
Isthmus.  Its  history  is  full  of  events  that  catch  the  fancy,  ami  wheti  you  cross  it 
you  can  not  hut  rememl)er  Hallxia  and  the  early  Spani.sh  .scUtlers.  the  riches  of  Peru 
that  llowed  over  the  first  trails,  the  lusty  ])irates  who  now  and  again  made  raids  on 
these  treasures,  the  ohl  canal  scheiiu's,  the  Inu-oic  failure*  of  the  French,  and  looking 
at  the  accomi)lisheil  work,  you  pay  trihute  to  the  light  who.se  .signs  and  tokens  are  still 
to  he  seen,  and  that  has  heen  won  to-<lay. 

The  canal  is  part  of  a  four-centuries-old  drama,  and  everything  that  could  he  eon- 
trihuted  hy  nature  to  set  the  t)lay  she  has  given  with  ])rodigality.  I'j)  to  the  j)re.sent 
the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  work  has  ohseured  the  fact  that  this  is  a  waterway— four 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  a  canal  to  tin*  iinitiitiated;  it  was  just  a  vast 
work.sho))  toiling  in  a  sun-soaked  valley.  Hut  when  the  .shii).s  hegin  to  use  this  water 
hridgi*  ami  tlu*  loveliness  of  sky  and  emerahl-hill  country  and  lily-decked  lakes  are 
seen  from  the  tleeks,  i)eo[)le  will  di.seover  that  this  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  for  its  own 
intrinsic  heauty.  *  ♦  * 

.Admitting  that  the  canal  is  heautiful,  a  most  ••scenic”  .sight,  as  the  moving-j)ieture 
adverti.sements  .say,  one  is  i)erha])s  i)ermitted  a  ])ang  of  regret  for  the  dead  and  dying 
towns  of  the  Zone.  They  were  not  really  towns — tiorgona,  Pedro  -Miguel,  Mirallores, 
Uulehra,  and  all  the  rest  hut  they  were  (piaint,  jjretty,  Jaj)ane.se-like,  dolls'  house 
imitation  of  towns;  work  eamjis,  really,  hut  done  on  such  a  regal  .scale  that  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  has  heen  .set  forever  ami  ever  of  what  the  worker  shall  have  in  the  Troj)ics,  in  the 
way  of  housing  ami  food  and  general  well-heing. 

Xo  more  .shall  the  ])ioneer  bridge  huihler,  the  surveyor,  the  railroad  constructor, 
the  mining  engineer,  go  out  into  the  hush  and  live  iti  a  thatched  shack  on  native  food, 
anywhere  in  new  countries.  Henceforth,  because  the  .\merican  has  had  them  in 
Panama,  the  man  in  the  Tro])ics  will  demand  ami  get  a  .screi'ued  hou.se,  good  furniture, 
good  food,  ami  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  sahl  that  both  white  and  colored  emjrloyees 
have  heen  ••sj)oiled'’  in  Panama,  atid  while  this  is  true,  it  is  the  kind  of  spoiling  that 
.saves  lives  ami  maile  it  jxissihle  to  build  the  I'anal.  Without  the.se  special  attentions 
and  luxuries  the  -\m(“riean  would  never  have  stayed  on  the  Zone  at  all.  *  *  * 

It  is  dillic  It  to  realize  that  the  engaging  scenes  of  hu.sy  life  have  almost  di.saj)i)eared 
on  this  territory,  that  in  a  few  months  the  houses  will  all  he  torn  down,  abandoned 
or  burned,  that  the  Zone  will  revert  to  its  j)rimeval  quietude. 

When  I  first  .saw  the  Isthmus,  in  the  early  part  of  1910,  this  girdle  of  the  green 
troj)ics  was  like  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Colon  and  Panama,  each  with  her  feet 
in  her  resjtective  waters,  were  the  two  ends  of  a  string  of  villages  that  lay  like  shining 
heads  on  an  emerald  ribbon.  Artificial  villages  lhe.se,  made  uj)  of  black  and  white 
screened  houses  on  stilts,  decorated  with  ])ink  and  blue  vines,  the  feathery  fronds  of 
j)alms,  and  the  gay  leaves  of  red  and  yellow  crotons.  -\nd  what  astonishing  neatness ! 
You  could  not  find  its  equal  in  the  tidiest  Dutch  hamlet.  Everything  had  an  air  of 
being  just  fresh  washed,  even  to  the  shrubs.  Xot  a  scraj)  of  loose  i>aj)er,  not  a  sjteck 
out  of  place,  marred  these  odd  little  towns,  glorified  little  towns  born  for  an  hour  like 
mayflies. 


No  more  shall  tlio  i>ionoer  hridci'  builder,  the  surveyor,  the  railroail  eonstruclor,  the  miiiint:  engi¬ 
neer.  go  out  into  the  bus'.i  and  live  in  a  thatehial  shaek  on  native  food  anywhere  in  new  eountries. 
Henceforth,  because  the  American  has  had  them  in  I’anaina,  the  man  in  the  Tropics  will  demand 
and  get  a  screened  liouse.  good  furniture,  and  sanitary  conditions,”  writes  Lillian  E.  Elliott  in 
••  The  Canal  Zone  To-day.” 


A  HOME  IN  PANAMA. 


In  describing  Panama  City,  Lillian  E.  Elliott  writes:  “The  warmth  of  Panama’s  climate  is  tempered  by  cool  and 
almost  constant  breezes  from  the  Pacific;  the  balconied  houses,  too,  many  of  them  with  inside  gardens  or  patios, 
are  built  for  this  latitude,  airy  as  to  galleries  and  thick  of  wall  to  keep  out  the  sun  ” 
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At  iii>f|it  they  slione  from  afar  in  a  sparkle  of  electric  li"lits  asniinst  the  dark  blue 
islhmiati  hills;  at  dawn  atid  dtisk  they  Immmed  with  the  voices  and  echoed  with  the 
f<M)tfalls  of  men  soin}?  to  or  returning  from  work  oti  the  cut  or  the  ilam  or  some  of  the 
locks.  To-day  they  hum  and  stir  less;  some  of  them,  like  tJorgotia,  an*  gone  forever, 
and  the  ones  that  retnain  have  a  somewhat  shabby  air,  a  dntggh'd,  exhausted  look,  as 
if  they  know  that  the  excitetnetit  was  all  over,  atid  nothing  remaitied  but  a  ■•demtii- 
tion  grind”  to  get  cleared  tii>. 

Ill  this  pleasiuo:  style  the  author  takes  tlie  reader  on  a  sijrhtseeing 
tour  oil  the  new  railroad,  starting  at  the  city  of  Ptinaina  and  closing 
with  Colon,  gi\'ing  delightful  graphic  pictures  of  the  towns  and 
natural  scenery  along  the  route,  and  when  you  have  hnished  the 
article  you  really  know  something  of  what  the  great  canal  looks 
like  now. 

Riding  Over  the  High  Andes,  hy  Lewis  K.  Freeman,  in  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  (San  Francisco),  is  an  account  of  a  trip  over  the  Andes 
in  the  fall  season  when  much  of  the  route  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  journey  was  made  hy  the  old  coach  road  jiart  of  the  way,  first 
hy  mulehack,  then  by  coach,  and  finally  hy  railway  train.  The 
trip  was  through  the  Uspalata  Pass,  passing  the  famed  Christ  of  the 
Andes  statue,  which  stands  on  the  houndary  line  between  Argentina 
and  Chile.  The  narrative  is  most  entertaining,  and  while  the  author 
refrains  from  attemjiting  to  describe  the  scenic  grandeur,  he  gives 
very  lively  and  realistic  descriptions  of  other  features  of  the  journey, 
as,  for  instance,  the  following  relative  to  the  ride  down  the  mountains 
by  coach : 

The  coac  h  road  is  the  mo.st  exciliiig  ])art  of  the  trans-Andine  journey,  and  the  drivers 
are  quite  the  jceer  of  the  t)e.«t  I  have  ever  seen.  To  ride  in  a  coach  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  from  Cuevas  to  .luncal  would  ])robal)ly  jirove  very  tiresome,  but  to  reel  off  the 
last  15  miles  of  <lown  gracle  in  less  than  an  hour  in  this  manner  is  a  mo.st  exhilarating 
exjierience.  *  *  * 

.\  mountain  driver  in  any  ]>art  of  the  world  must,  above  all  el.se,  be  cool-headed, 
nervy  and  resourceful,  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  deft  in  the  manii>ulation  of  his 
reins.  Associated  with  the.^e  es.'jential  characteri.-itics  will  almost  always  be  found  a 
certain  amount  of  dare-deviltry  and  rc'ckle.s.'^ness,  never  absent  in  one  who  follows  a 
calling  in  which  there  is  constant  ]>hysical  risk.  In  the.se  particulars  the  wild  Chilenos 
are  hard  to  beat.  For  delicate  maniiuilation,  finesse  in  maneuvering,  and  aristocratic 
coachmanshij)  possibly  our  attenuated  four  and  six-in-hands  offer  the  greater  o]>])or- 
tunity;  but  fora  slap-l)ang,  helter-skelter,  hell-to-.s])lit,  live-till-you-die, cover-ground- 
and-sling-gravel  kind  of  an  outfit,  give  me  one  of  these  Chilean  chariots  every  time. 

The  two  middle  horses  of  a  four  fin  Chile  the  horses  are  hitched  four  abreast)  were 
hitched  together  in  regular  fashion.  They  wear  a  collar  harness,  and  have  a  rein  to 
each  of  their  bits.  The  outer  horses  only  wear  breast  straps  and  bridles.  A  rein 
from  the  driver  leads  to  the  out.side  rings  of  their  bits,  the  in.side  ones  being  connected 
by  a  short  strap  with  the  bridle  of  the  next  horse.  Thus  the  driver  holds  four  reins, 
as  with  our  four-in-hands. 

The  coaches  are  usually  battened  up  tight  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  gravel ;  and  there 
are  but  two  places  from  which  you  can  observe  operations;  one  of  these  is  with  the 
driver  and  the  other  is  on  the  step  in  the  rear.  If  you  are  oidy  one  coach  the  driver's 
seat  is  preferable,  but  if  there  are  other  vehicles  following  close  behind  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  .seeing  the  gyrations  of  your  own  outfit  repeated  in  turn  by  those  next  in  line 
is  too  good  to  be  missed,  and  the  back  step  should  have  the  call. 
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Tlic  roiid  for  iho  most  of  the  way  is  tlie  usual  siu'cossion  of  zijfzags,  bankod  high  at. 
tin*  lurus  like  a  l)irych‘  track  to  liclp  llic  coach  keep  its  balance,  and  with  a  further 
pr  “catitioii  in  theshajteof  a  2-foot  thick  and  3-foot  high  stone  wall  around  the  outer 
edge.  The  hanking  checks  most  of  the  slitle,  atid  the  stotie  wall  is  always  waiting  to 
stop  the  rest.  Sotuetimes  the  latter  does  yeoman  service  iti  prevent  itig  a  bad  accident, 
lutt  the  crashing  into  a  wall  of  gratiite  blocks  is  not  itself  an  experietice  to  be  lightly 
cotiri(*d. 

It  is  worth  coming  to  the  Atides  for  the  sensation  of  being  swung  around  half  a 
dozen  of  these  ctirves  at  the  ends  of  the  zigzags.  They  are  not  like  ordinary  !M)-degree 
street -cortier  curves  by  atiy  means;  you  swing  through  nearly  two  quadrants  every 
little  you  dotible  a  bend,  and  the  thitig  happens  so  (piickly  that  you  lose  all  track  of 
yotir  surroundings,  miss  sotiie  things  altogether,  and,  agaiti,  observe  anew  the  saint* 
peaks,  glaciers,  slides,  and  lakes  to  think  each  titue  they  are  fresh  features  iti  the 
landscape;. 

Yoti  swing  off  from  a  level  mesa  onto  a  steep  descetit;  yoti  are  goijlig  south— and 
dowti.  The  driver  lounges  carelessly  oti  his  seat  and  gazes  sleepily  a1^is  turned-u)) 
hoot  soles.  The  coach  gaitis  speed  from  the  grade,  and  the  horses  rmi  aiJ  though  the 
tiends  were  after  thetii  to  keejt  it  from  their  heels.  The  gravel  begins  to  lly,  and  the 
coach  to  rock,  and  the  latidscape  fades  to  a  dull  blur  as  you  jolt  over  a  half  frozen  .slide 
of  earth  atid  stiow.  Suddenly  your  hair  rises  in  horror  as  you  observe  that  a  short  £0 
feet  ahead  the  road  etuis  abruptly  against  a  stotie  wall.  You  turn  toward  the  driver, 
atid  .see  that  he,  too,  has  observed  the  obstacle  and  is  fully  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situatioti.  llis  whole  figtire  is  1eti.se  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes,  the  juipils  con¬ 
tracted  to  pin  points,  are  fixed  upon  the  rocky  barrier.  Hut  as  yet  he  makes  no  attemj)t 
to  check  the  flying  horses,  which,  intent  only  on  their  endeavors  to  escape  the  flying 
coach,  seem  gathering  themselves  to  leaj)  over  the  wall  and  off  into  nothingness. 
Then,  slowly,  you  see  the  reins  leading  to  the  horses  on  the  nearside  begin  to  grow  taut, 
and  at  the  .same  time  perhaps  a  little  more  slack  runs  through  the  driver’s  fingers  to 
those  on  the  ‘‘off.’’ 

That  is  all  he  does,  but  it  ])roves  enough.  Just  before  you  think  the  horses  are  going 
to  launch  themselves  over  the  wall,  you  see  the  inside  one  suddenly  stiffen,  settle  back 
upon  its  haunches  and  begin  to  mark  time,  (piite  after  the  manner  of  the  man  inside  of 
a  line  of  .soldiers  going  around  a  corner.  The  action  of  the  outside  animal  is  just  the 
opposite,  lie  accelerates  his  speed,  leans  in  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees  against  his 
team  mate,  and  with  his  hoofs  clacking  against  the  foot  or  side  of  the  wall,  dashes 
through  a  half  circle  of  which  the  itiner  horse  is  the  center.  The  other  two  horses  de¬ 
scribe  concentric  circles  between  these  extremes,  the  whole  team  revolving  as  if  on  a 
])ivot.  while  the  coach  is  skidding  wildly  sideways  on  its  outer  wheels.  As  soon  as  the 
coach  has  swungaround  and  righted  itself,  you  are  whirled  to  repeat  the  performance  at 
the  next  bend. 

An  Hour  with  the  Barracuda,  by  F.  W.  Stcrliii",  in  Outiiif;:  for 
.March  is  in  truth,  as  the  subtitle  states  “A  Tale  of  Lively  Sport  iu 
lioisure  Hours  off  the  Rio  tie  Tu.\pan  in  Me.xico.”  The  author’s 
rt'alistie  descriptions  of  the  various  fish  caught  and  the  game  fights 
tliey  ]mt  up  are  calcuhited  to  make  the  discijtles  of  Sir  Isaac  "VYalton 
who  read  Outing  flock  to  Tuxjtan  in  droves.  As  extimples  we  quote: 

The  untished  reef,  the  Mecca  of  all  sea  anglers,  furnished  us  an  hour  of  sport  long 
to  be  remembered.  Our  reef  is  10  miles  east  of  Kio  de  Tuxitan,  Mexico,  an  atoll, 
an  island  in  the  making.  Tuxpati  lies  about  0  miles  up  the  Kio  de  Tuxpan. 

Wliite  bass  were  reptirted  just  within  the  river  mouth,  but  a  heavy  sea  on  the  bar 
made  this  sport  imjto.ssible,  so  it  was  decided  to  try  our  luck  on  the  reef.  *  *  * 

Spoons  were  juit  far  out  from  the  reef,  and  while  still  a  hundred  yards  off,  “Zing”; 
and  the  Surgeon’s  reel  was  humming.  One  hundred,  two  hundred  feetof  line  was  gone 
and  still  going  with  the  leather  brake  hard  on  and  getting  hotter  every  minute.  Then, 
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with  a  jrrpat  surfac(‘  Hurry,  a  v(>rital)le  ti^cr  of  llu*  soa  It-apod  into  the  air,  truly  a 
forhiddiiio  yet  <rrafefid  sight.  Wlieii  it  fell  hack  with  a  large  .s])la.sh  we  knew  he  was 
well  hooked  and  it  was  hut  a  matter  of  time  before  a  new  record  would  he  made  for 
the  boat. 

The  boat  was  stopjx'd  and  a  jjretty  light  was  on.  It  lasted  about  15  mimites.  At 
times  the  lish  was  reeled  into  .sight  and  then  was  away  with  a  ru.sli  that  could  literally 
carry  the  Nimrod  overboard  or  .smash  all  the  gear  if  not  antici])ated:  again  he  would 
jumj),  opetdng  his  great  mouth  and  di.splaying  his  formidabh*  t(H‘th;  he  wotdd  rush 
the  boat  so  swiftly  that  the  re<‘l  c(»tdd  not  handle  the  slack.  At  last,  with  circling 
ru.shes  around  the  boat,  this  beauty  was  brought  lu'arly  to  gaff,  only  to  .shy  off  at 
sight  of  the  boat.  *  *  » 

Three  hours  after  landing,  this  li.sh  weigluxl  ])ounds  and  mt'asured  5  feet  k  inch. 
It  was  an  oldster  with  a  single  tooth  in  its  lower  jaw;  its  jxiinled  mouth  re.send)led 
a  bull-dog  in  that  the  lower  jaw  ]irotrude(l  slightly,  and  both  jaws  were  lined  with 
razor-.shar])  teeth  on  which  a  lit'avy  lashing  linecotdd  be  cut  as  with  a  knife.  *  *  * 

The  hour's  catch,  two  rods,  was  !t  lish,  1S7  pounds  of  (hniis  Sitijnnta.  species  I’arra- 
ciida,  an  hour  of  wonderful  .sport,  considering  the  fact  that  every  foot  of  line  was  well 
di.s]>ute(l.  A  shortage  of  fresh  nu'at  made  this  |>artictdarly  ai'ceptable.  As  food 
they  are  excellent,  the  young  being  )>articularly  delectable. 

Brazil,  the  largest  Republic  in  the  World,  is  llit*  title  of  a  (leseri|)- 
tive  article  dealing  with  that  country  in  general  and  Kio  de  daneiro 
in  partictdiir,  written  hy  Peter  MacQueen,  F.  K,  (1.  S.,  whieli  appetired 
in  it  recent  issue  of  the  Xational  Magazine,  and  also  in  a  slightly 
changed  form  in  the  South  Amt'rican  dournal  for  February  'Jl,  11)14, 
the  latter  ])uhlication  crediting  it  to  “The  lltdlinan,  U.  S.  A.” 

The  Usual  points  of  interest  are  touched  upon  and  the  ])laces  that 
can  he  seen  by  the  general  tourist  an*  descrilx'd  in  an  entertaining 
style,  such  as  the  following: 

Wherever  you  go  ill  Itio,  there  are  two  straiigt*  iiromiiieiices  that  an*  in  every  jirc.s- 
]K‘ct  of  the  city.  No  tourist  would  fail  to  visit  lh(*m.  One  is  the  I’aii  dc*  .tzucar 
(Sugar  I/oafi,  a  cone  of  bare  granite  l.SIM)  feet  in  height,  standing  at  the  water's  edge 
at  the  entrance*  to  the  harbor,  one  of  the  gat(*posls  of  Mra/.il's  front  door.  It  was 
scalable  at  only  om*  point  by  the  boldest  climb(*rs,  but  the*  (;(*rmans  at  tlu*  b(*ginning 
of  li)l;{  linished  to  the  lop  of  if  a  marv(*lous  a<*rial  railway.  My  this  railway  yi.ii  are 
liflesl  first  from  the  pow(*rhou.s<*  to  a  substation  ilIMt  fe(*t  above*  thee  le*\el  of  the*  stree*!. 
't’oii  are*  e'arriesl  thithe*r  in  a  e'age*  whie'h  is  attae'hesl  to  an  e*le*e'trie-  enable  ami  j)ulh*d  up 
by  e*le*e’trie’ j)owe*r  *  *  »  j  was  eliz/.y  alre*aely,  although  I  hael  neit  maele*  one-half 

the*  ase'e*nt.  Very  giiige*rly  I  e‘nte*re*el  the  e-age*  the  se*e-onel  time*,  for  the*  last  ase-e*nt,  and 
1  ke*])t  ve*ry  still  for  fe*ar  I  might  shake*  it  deiwii.  At  one*  jioint  yem  are*  1 . 100  fe*e*t  above* 
the*  ground  anel  the*  fe*e*ling  i.-  e*xae  lly  what  it  must  be*  in  an  ae*roj)lane*.  The*  .solid 
groiinel  has  gone*  from  unde*rne-ath  ye»u  ami  yem  are*  Hying  ae-reiss  a  ele*e*p  glen.  .\rrive*d 
at  the  teej)  eif  thee  nee  k,  the*  view  is  imle*.se'ribably  sublime*.  It  .sur|)a.sse*.s  all  the*  vie*w.s 
I  have  .se*e*n  in  l-hireepe*.  .\frie-a,  eir  .Vsia.  Net  words  or  ]iie-ture*.s  e-oul>l  give*  a  gist  eif  euie’s 
feee-lings  em  that  wihl  se*a  reee-k.  Vem  fe*e*l  like  an  albatrei.s.s,  away  from  ail  the  haunts  eif 
me*n.  Laml  and  wate*r.  hill  ami  mountain,  \alley,  e-ily,  .se*a  be*ae-h.  and  be*ae-oning 
islamhs  are  all  im])re.s.se*d  in  the*ir  womlerful  be*auty  on  the*  miml. 

The*  ,se*e-onel  pe*ak  is  the*  still  loftier  ( 'eerceivailo,  a  ve*rlie-al  shaft  of  roe-k  whie-h  .s])rings 
right  eiiit  eif  the  mielst  eif  the*  hou.se*.s  le>  a  he*ight  of  2,:{00  fe*e*l.  Sm-h  strange  forms  eif 
nature*  give  an  unre*alily  to  the*  lamlse-ape  of  a  e-ity.  The*y  are*  the*  e*.sse*ne  e*  eif  a  ]ioe*t'.s 
elre*am;  they  are*  things  wheise*  steiry  no  longue*  e-an  fitly  le*ll.  This  se-e*m*ry  awaits  a 
painte*r  whei  e-an  hamlle*  a  gre*al  e-anvas  ami  a  vast  impre*,s.sion.  ( irole-.sipie*  shaiie-s  lost 
in  the*  .splemleir  eif  a  Hood  eif  sunshine*,  a  strand  of  elazzling  white*,  a  .se*a  eif  lure|uoise* 
blue*,  a  verelureius  fore*sl  re*aily  to  fall  upon  the*  e-ily  and  swallow  it  in  a  e  a.se-aele*  eif  living 
grejen  this  is  the  [lale-tle*  from  whie-h  the*  future*  painle*rof  Mio  must  take*  his  glorious 
e-eileir.S. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


AIU  IUTKCTUH.VL  (( ).M I'ETITK )X  FOK  crH.W  (  Al’lTOL. 

A  BKAr'l'IKl  li  Capitol  huildiiitr,  costiiio-  8 1  .OOO.OOO,  and  con- 
tainiiiii'  adc(iual(‘accoininodations  For  housing  l)otli  branclios 
of  the  legislative*  body,  will  soon  ('idianee  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Ilabana.  A  presidential  decree  promulgated  on 
March  4  last  proAides  for  an  international  eoin])etition  among  archi¬ 
tects  of  Kurope  and  Anu'iica  for  designs  to  be  submitted  witbin  two 
months.  The  contest  will  be  conducted  under  the  din'ction  of  the 
DepartUK'iit  of  Public  Works  in  conjunction  with  a  s|)ecial  coimnittee, 
consisting  of  the*  President  of  tin*  Senate,  the  Sjx'aker  of  the  House  of 
J\e))r(‘sentatives,  the  S(>cr(‘tary  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
IIous(>.  and  the  St'crc'tary  of  Public  Works.  The  coimnittee  will 
seh'ct  three  from  the  prediminary  designs  and  then  allow  a  further 
(‘xti'iision  of  time,  not  to  excei'd  10  months,  for  the  development  of 
detailed  (h'seriptions  and  plans.  From  these  three  ])lans  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  then  choosi'  the  om*  which  contains  a  majority  of  desirable 
h'atuH's.  All  things  Ix'ing  e(|ual,  |)lans  of  (  uban  architects  residing 
in  (  uba  will  recc'ive  jirelVi-ence  ()ver  foreign  entries.  Final  selection 
will  h(>  made  within  .40  days  after  the  three  detailed  plans  are  sub¬ 
mit  t('d,  and  work  will  lx*  commenced  within  .'iO  days  following.  The 
authors  of  the  otlu'r  tw(»  preliminary  jilans  will  each  receive  cash 
awards  of  .S.4,000.  and  their  plans  will  become  the  ])roperty  of  the 
(lovernnu'nt.  The  winner  of  the  architectural  contest  shall  have  the 
right  to  construct  tin*  woik.  in  this  ev(*nt  he  will  receive  as  com|)en- 
sation  4  jx'r  cent  of  the  total  ('stimated  cost,  to  be  paid  (juarterly  in 
|)roportion  to  tin*  amount  of  work  completed.  In  this  connection 
nu'iition  should  also  be  made'  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Menocal,  upon  tin*  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
histruction  and  Fim*  Arts,  to  study  and  propose*  to  the  (  hief  Execu¬ 
tive  such  construction  as  may  lx*  in  k(*(*ping  with  the  growth  and  ex- 
|)ansion  of  tin*  rniv(*rsity  of  Ilabana.  Tin*  ap]X)intnu*nt  of  this  com¬ 
mit  t(*(*  is  in  furtherance*  eef  the*  Pre*sielent's  re*ce)mme*neliitie)n  in  his 
nu'ssage*  tee  (  e)ngre*ss  eef  last  Xove*mbe*r  feer  the*  e*re*e*tie)n  e>f  new  builel- 
ings  te)  the*  unive*isity. 


I’liKSIDK.N'riAl,  F.I.KeTie)\  IN  HKAZII.  AND  eeiieiMUiA. 

'I'he*  irguliir  e*le*e‘tie)n  e>f  Pre*siele*nt  re*ce*ntly  te)e)k  place*  in  twee  ce>un- 
trie*s  e)f  Seeuth  Ame*rie*a,  (  eeleunbia  iinel  Brazil.  Early  in  February, 
Dr.  deist*  Vice*nte*  (’oncha  was  e*heise*n  (  hief  Exe*e*utive*  eif  the  Republic 
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of  Coloinbia  for  a  toriii  of  four  yoars,  coiniiu'nciii*;  on  Aujrust  7,  tlie 
<lato  of  iiiaujiuratioii.  In  tlio  elections  lield  duriiijr  March  tliel'nited 
States  of  Jha/.il  selected  as  their  President  Dr.  Weneeslau  Braz 
Pereira  (ionics,  who  is  now  Vice  President  of  tlie  country.  Dr. 
Weneeslau  IJraz  will  he  inauffurated  on  Noveniher  15.  The  residts 
of  both  the  elections  seem  to  have  been  received  faA'orahly  in  all 
(juarters,  as  the  choice  in  each  case  lias  fallen  upon  a  statesman  of 
ability  and  hi<;h  character.  President-elect  Concha,  as  well  as  the 
President-elect  of  Brazil,  lias  held  a  number  of  important  ])uhlic 
jiositions.  A  lawyer  by  traininjj.  Dr.  Conclia  served  as  Minister  of 
War  in  ]!)()!  and  a  year  later  came  to  Wasliinjjton  as  the  Minister  of 
tliat  country.  In  Brazil  the  election  of  Dr.  Braz  to  the  jiresidency 
marks  another  step  forward  in  liis  career.  Also  a  lawyer  by  jirofes- 
sion,  he  served  as  member  of  the  State  conjrress  of  Minas  (ieraes,  and 
later  as  rejiresentative  from  that  State  to  the  national  congress.  lie 
resigned  this  position  to  become  President  of  tlie  State  of  Minas 
(Ieraes  only  to  relimpiish  the  ollice  shortly  after  upon  his  election  as 
^'ice  President  of  Brazil. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Information  has  just  been  received  from  Senor  Don  P.  Ezequiel 
Rojas,  the  Minister  of  Venezuela  in  Washington,  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations  of  his  country  has  recently  named  the 
following  gentlemen  as  memhers  of  the  Pan  American  Committee: 
Sc'fioi  Dr.  Alejandro  Urhaneja;  Sefior  Dr.  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez; 
Senor  Dr.  Santiago  Key  Ayala:  Sefior  Dr.  Francisco  Gerardo 
Yiines;  and  Senor  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Ruiz.  One  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos 
Aires,  in  1010,  it  will  he  recalled,  provides  for  the  ajipointment  of 
such  a  committee  at  the  capital  of  each  of  the  countries  embraced 
in  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  executive  ollicials  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  their 
greetings  to  the  newly  appointed  memhers  of  the  Pan  American 
Committee  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 


FURS  AND  SKINS  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  general  subject  of  furs  in  America, 
treated  in  the  February  (1014)  Bulletin,  and  presented  in  the  Sjianish 
Bulletin  for  March,  1914,  gives  o])])ortunity  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  vast  interior  of  South  America  is  still 
hut  seldom  hunteil.  In  all  prohahilitv  there  yet  remains  a  held  from 
which  to  draw  supplies  for  the  ever-increasing  market  in  skins.  In 
support  of  this  statement  comes  a  note  from  a  daily  paper  in  Bolivia 


riioto^rapli  l»y  Hanis-Ewiii^r. 

IION.  ROBERT  LANSING, 

Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  I.ansinR,  as  an  international  lawyer,  lias  had  consideralde  experience  in  foreign  negotiations  Ijoth 
of  a  private  and  of  an  ollicial  character.  Ife  served  as  associate  counsel  for  the  Uniteil  States  in  the 
Bering  Sea  Arbitration,  and  later  was  coun.sel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Bering  Sea  Claims 

t-ominission.  He  also  repre.sented  this  country  in  the  .Vlaskan  Boundary  Tribunal,  North  Atlantic 
Coast  Fisheries,  and  at  The  Hague  Arbitration.  HKIU-IO.  Mr.  I.ansing  is  as.sociate  editor  of  the 
.Vmerican  Journal  of  International  Law.  He  has  lx“en  counsel  at  various  times  for  the  Chinese  Lega¬ 
tion  and  Mexican  Embassy.  Mr.  Lansing  has  lieen  designated  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary 
of  State  whenever  the  latter  shall  be  absent. 
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wliich  says  that  tlia  fur  and  skin  industry  (d‘  the  country  is  ca])al)lc 
of  bcinj;  dcvclo])cd  into  soiuctliinj;  most  im)>ortant.  adding  that 
‘‘the  forests  of  the  Andean  sloi)es  of  eastern  Bolivia  contain  wild 
fur-produeinjx  animals,  amonj;  which  an*  line  si)i‘eimens  of  tijrer  and 
many  vicunas.”  This  is  true  also  of  other  ))arts  of  the  continent. 
It  is  at  the  saiiie  time  aeknowledjicd  that  ov{‘r  the  hetter-lenown 
areas  of  South  America  the  wild  animals  have  heeoim*  very  scarce, 
and  prices  have  eonsecpiently  <:one  up.  Xev(*rtheless  ahundant  <;am(' 
still  exists  and  can  he  found  hv  <:reater  effort.  The  ahorijrinal 
inhahitant  of  the  Andes  was  not  a  hunter,  as  was  the  Indian  of  North 
America,  nor  have  his  descendants  pursued  jiame  instinctively  to 
sup])ly  their  wants.  For  this  reason  it  woidd  ap])ear  that  the  later 
ctmmiercial  need  for  skins  finds  so  much  of  the  continent  not  yet 
invaded.  As  the  Governments  have*  learned  the  lesson  of  conserva- 
tioji,  it  may  he  warrantahly  hoped  that  the  wild  animals  remainiiiG 
will  continue  to  furnish  a  Good  su|)|)ly  of  skins,  hut  will  not  he  slauGh- 
tered,  as  they  have  in  the  I’nited  States,  in  some  cases  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction. 

THE  IXCI{EAS1X(;  TRADE  OF  AFTOMOIHEES. 

IturinG  the  month  of  .lanuary,  11)14,  there  was  an  increase  of  expor¬ 
tation  of  automohiles  from  the  Fnited  States  of  3(59  cars  over  the 
exj)ort  in  .fanuary,  1913.  For  the  same  j)eriod  in  1914  there  was  a 
decrease  of  importations  of  .59  cars.  This  is  Given  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ])oj)uiarity  of  the  car  made  in  the  United  States,  for,  althouGh 
France  still  leads  the  world  in  tin*  exj)ort  of  automohiles,  the  I'nited 
States  has  made  the  most  ra])id  Gains.  Another  inten'stiiiG  feature' 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  averaGe  valuation  ])er  car  of  the  automohiles 
import ('d  is  liiGher  than  that  of  those  exported,  showiiiG  that  in  certain 
styles  of  luxurious  car  foreiGu  makes  arc*  still  considered  superior  to 
domestic  cars.  United  States  machines  were  sold  last  year  (1913) 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  AlthouGh  Europe  buys  many  cars,  ('anada 
continues  to  he  the  lai’Ge'st  siiiGle  customer  for  those  made  in  tin* 
United  States.  LarGe  increases  are  notable  in  the  ex])ort  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Asia,  and  Africa,  while  sales  to  South  America  have  practically 
doubled.  An  interestiiiG  table  recently  comj)iled  by  Consul  General 
Bartleman,  at  Buenos  Ain's,  .shows  that  the  number  of  automohiles 
import ('d  into  Ai-Gcntina  from  the  United  States  duriiiG  1913  was 
1,29(1,  aGainst  7()S  in  1912.  The  recent  successful  cros.sinG  of  the 
Andes  in  a  United  States  automolhle,  as  well  as  the  notable  result 
of  an  endurance  test  in  UruGuay,  in  which,  accordiiiG  to  a  Buc'iios 
Aires  newsi)ap(‘r,  a  triumph  without  equal  was  obtained  for  the 
United  States  car,  are  ('ncoura"inG  siGns  that  the  value  of  machines 
made  in  this  country  is  Ix'cominG  ri'coGnized. 


DKM'.GATKS  TO  THE  SIXTH  CEXTHAL  AMEHICAX  CONFKH EN'CK,  TEGrCICAI.l’A, 
IIONDI  UAS,  JAXI  AKY  1,  1U14. 

Seated,  left  tori);lit:  Sr.  l.ic.  Carlos  Lata,  Costa  Hica:  Sr.  Dr.  Mariano  Viisquez,  Minister  of  ForeiKii 
llelatiotis  of  llotidnras;  Sr.  Dr.  Victor  Satiehez  Oeana.  (iiiatemala.  Standing,  left  to  ritjht:  Sr.  Dr. 
I’edroJose  Hnstillo.  nresident.  Honduras:  Sr.  Don  Emilio  .\lvarez,  secretary,  Xiearagiia;  Sr.  Dr. 
.Mannel  I.  Morales.  Salvador. 
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ADDRESS  HY  SENOR  DON  ERANCISCO  A.  GODOY. 

The  keen  ajijirociiitioii  of  the  (lesiral)ility  of  mutual  acf|uaiiitanc‘0 
and  hetti'r  understanding  amon<r  the  American  nations  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  an  especially  "ratifying  manner  by  the  younger  men  fiom 
these  countries,  fn  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  clubs,  meetings 
fre(iucntly  are  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  international  (piestions 
of  timely  interest,  and  Latin  America  receives  no  small  amount  of 
attention.  It  is  at  these  gatherings  that  the  young  students  from 
Central  and  South  America  arc*  afforded  opportunity  to  jiresent  their 
views,  and  the  earnestness  of  these  speakers  is  notably  inijiressive 
and  effective  in  creating  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  local  condi¬ 
tions.  The  attention  of  the  Bulletin  has  just  been  called  to  an 
address  delivered  by  Senor  Don  Francisco  A.  (lodoy,  son  of  the 
Mexican  Minister  to  Cuba,  liefore  the  Business  Men’s  Class  of  the 
United  Brethren  Sunday  School  at  (Ireensburg,  Pa.,  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  2f).  The  Morning  Review  of  (ireensburg,  in  its  issue  of 
the  following  day,  makes  the  following  comment  on  Senor  (iodoy’s 
discourse: 

The  140  members  of  the  class  ]>rosent  listened  to  a  very  interesting  address  on  the 
Mexican  situation  delivered  by  Francisco  A.  Godoy,  son  of  the  present  Mexican 
Minister  to  Cuba.  Ilis  father  was  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Mexico  in  ‘Washington  for 
many  years,  and  the  young  man  received  his  education  in  the  Washington  schools. 
He  is  now  employed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  by  the  I>n  Pont  Powder  Co.  Senor 
Godoy  is  i)leasantly  remembered  in  Washington  by  his  former  associates  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the  National 
Capital. 


AVE.STEHN  TRIP  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL. 

In  prc])uruti(m  for  its  extended  tour  to  South  America,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  invited  the  Director  (leneral  to 
deliv(“r  an  address  at  its  members'  conference  luncheon,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  2'),  at  the  Mercantile  (dub.  Mr.  Barrett  pointed  out  the 
op|)ortunities  for  increasing  the  exchange  of  trade  between  St.  Louis 
and  its  neighboring  cities  in  the  middle  west  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  He  also  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  tour,  urging  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  stiuh'  of  the  Panama 
('anal,  and  calling  attention  to  its  influence,  when  opened,  u])on  Pan 
American  relations.  We  (piote  below  in  part  from  Forward  St.  Louis, 
the  ollicial  paper  of  the  organization,  which,  in  its  i.ssue  of  March  23, 
makes  the  following  reference  concerning  the  propo.sed  tour: 

With  a  Vdlume  of  foreign  trade  already  approximating  $.50,000,000  a  year,  St.  Louis 
is  undertaking  exj)ansion  in  the  Latin  American  field.  April  4  an  ofheial  delegation 
rejiresenting  the  Business  Men’s  League  will  set  sail  from  New  York  on  an  extended 
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tour  of  till!  priiuipal  countries  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  this  party  will 
devote  its  energies  toward  fostering  reciprocal  commercial  relations. 

At  first  the  executive  committee  felt  disposed  t(>  send  a  large  party  of  a  hundred  or 
more  husiuess  men  to  South  America  and  exjiloit  St.  Louis  as  the  world’s  greatest  in¬ 
land  manufacturing  and  jobbing  center  and  as  an  inland  port  of  widening  influence; 
but  this  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  because  a  large  party  would  prefer  sight-seeing  to 
investigation,  and  it  would  be  too  unwieldy  to  jiroduce  material  results. 

The  league  did  not  care  to  flash  the  greatness  of  St.  Louis  only  in  a  momentary  glow. 
It  wanted  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  South  American  business  men.  The  league 
de.sired,  above  all,  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  information  and  the  vital  facts  about 
commerce  in  South  America,  and  to  establish  relations  which  would  be  advantageous 
permanently  both  to  St.  Louis  and  the  large  cities  of  Latin  America.  The  following 
day  Mr.  Barrett  sj)oke  to  the  students  of  the  Central  High  School  of  St.  Louis.  On 
Friday.  March  25,  he  was  the  principal  sjieaker  at  the  Pittsburgh  Traflic  Club. 


INTEREST  IN  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENt  E. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  indications  of  the  widespread  interest 
manifested  in  the  relations  of  the  21  independent  Kepuhlics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  comprise  the  Pan  American  I’nion  is 
found  in  the  surprising  numher  of  requests  for  tlie  program  of  the 
p'ifth  International  American  Conference,  which  will  assemlde  at 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  Novemher  of  the  present  year. 
Tlii'se  continued  requests  from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  Am(*rica 
an'  undeniahle  evidences  of  the  growing  interest  in  Pan  American 
affairs,  and  express  clearly  the  desiral)ility  of  developing  better 
understanding  and  still  closer  relations  l)etween  the  peoples  of 
America.  The  special  attention,  moreover,  which  this  conference 
of  American  States  is  attracting  may  doubtless  trace  its  origin  to  the 
exchange  of  visits  by  representative  statesmen  and  scholars,  and  to 
touring  parties  of  prominent  professional  and  business  men.  In 
response  to  the  general  demand,  there  is  printed  in  another  column 
of  this  issue  the  full  program  of  the  coming  conference,  together  with 
other  information.  Although  the  program  may  he  obtained  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  supply  is  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  rej)roduce  it  here  in  full  for  permanent  reference. 


CLUB  INTEREST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

To  those  who  closely  follow  the  varied  and  increasing  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Pan  American  interest  it  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  practical  forms  in  which  these  find  their  expression. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  hut  tlie  attention  of  the  Bulletin  is  called  to 
the  organization  of  some  new  club  for  the  study  of  Spanish  literature 
and  the  Spanish  language,  or  to  a  society  conducting  a  coui-se  of 
reading  of  the  fascinating  liistories  of  the  countries  of  Pentral  and 
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South  Aiiuuica,  or  tlu'  formation  of  a  jrt'iu'ial  symposium  iiicliuling 
o|)(‘u  (lisfussions  of  int(unational  ((uostioiis  couccuniii"  the  rc'latioiis 
of  tlu'  (•<»uiitri(‘s  of  America.  Sucli  interest  is  of  especial  sigiiilieamu', 
indicating  as  it  do(‘s  the  general  appreciation  of  the  impoitanec'  of 
(h“V('loping  Ix'tter  aerpiaintanec*,  more  intimate  knowledgt'  of  (‘aeh 
(»ther,  and  thus  furtlier  cementing  tin*  ti(*s  of  fiiejxlship  h(‘t\v(‘(‘n  the 
iiuh'peiuhuit  nations  of  tin*  Wi'stern  Ihunisphere.  In  tliis  connection 
the  JU*li,etix  is  pleasc>d  to  mentitui  tlu*  organization  of  the  Spanish 
('luh  of  Akron,  Ohio,  composed  of  about  oO  of  its  prominent  eitizens, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Spanish  language  and  literaturi'. 
The  secndary  of  tin*  association,  which  is  called  K1  ('luh  Kspahol  th* 
Akron,  is  A.  F.  ('onnolly.  From  N(‘W  York  comes  tlu'  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  numher  of  men  of  the  (‘V(‘iung  session  at  the  ('ollegc'  of 
the  (’ity  of  New  York  have  organized  a  society  which  they  hav(i 
named  the  ('irculo  Ihero-Americano.  d'he  object  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  according  to  D.  Whyte,  the  secrtdary,  is  to  make  its  members 
more  familiar  with  all  things  Spanish.  In  response  to  continual 
rc(piests  from  schools,  colleges,  and  clubs,  the  Pan  American  Fnion 
has  in  preparation  a  pamj)hlet  containing  a  selected  list  of  hooks, 
classified  accoi'ding  to  suhj<'cts,  for  readings  on  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 


SIXTH  IXTEKX.VTIOXAE  (’OXGKESS  OF  CII  A.M  HEltS  OF  COM.MEIU'K. 

I'hat  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  (  hamhers  of  Commerce 
which  will  assemble  in  Paris  commencing  dum*  S,  lf»14,  will  la*  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  gathering  held  in  Boston  in  1!U2,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  program  of  the  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  has  Ixaui 
reci'ived  by  the  Director  (icneral.  In  a  communication  from  the 
Boston  (  hamher  of  Commerce,  dames  A.  McKihhen,  its  secn'tary,  ad¬ 
vises  that  special  arrangenu'iits  are  being  made,  at  the  napiest  of  a 
numher  from  the  Fnited  States  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gress  at  J^aris,  to  have  all  the  delegates  join  in  a  single  jiarty.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tentative  program,  tlu'  party  will  sail  from  Boston  on  the 
Cunard  Line  stiaimer  LdconUi  on  Tiu'sday,  May  2(),  arriving  at  Livcu- 
pool  Wednesday,  duiu'  d.  Several  days  will  he  spent  in  visiting 
Liveri)ool,  Manchester,  and  London,  at  which  place  the  delegates  will 
h(“  the  special  guests  of  tlie  London  (  hamher  of  Commerce.  The 
party  will  then  prociaal  to  Paris,  h'aving  London  on  the  7th,  and  will 
gather  at  the  opiuiing  s(‘ssion  on  Monday  morning,  dune  S.  The 
organizing  committee  at  Paris  has  arrangi'd  an  excellent  program, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  business  meetings,  visits  to  jdaces  of 
interest  and  sight-se(*ing  tours  of  the  city.  Cjam  the  conclusion  of 
the  ollicial  sessions  a  two  weeks’  tour  is  to  he  made  through  many  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  of  France,  concluding  with  a  visit  to  the 
-Yips. 


■'W 


Iiox.  JOHN'  I„  I)E  SAT  LLE^, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I’ienipotentiary  of  the  f'nite(i  States  to  rnignay. 

Mr.  (ie  Satilles,  whose  nomination  (or  minister  to  I'nignay  was  confirmed  tiy  tlie  Senate  on  March  27, 
1914,  was  liorn  in  Dnnhar.  I’ennsylvania.  May  2.’).  1M9.  '  lie  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheilieid  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  I'niversity,  class  of  1901,  and  later  pursiieil  special  studies  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 
Since  leaving  college  Mr.  ile  Satilles  has  engaged  in  business  iti  New  York  and  South  .Vmerica.  While 
in  South  .Vmerica  he  marrieii  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  (  hilean  family.  Ile  gm-s  to  his  post  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  its  people. 
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THllUTE  TO  PAN  AMEKIC'AN  UNION. 

Tlu*  (‘xocutivp  oflicors  of  the  Pan  Amoricaii  Union  deeply  appreciate 
the  kind  reference  contained  in  Forward  St.  Louis,  the  oflicial  organ 
of  the  Business  Men’s  League  of  vSt.  Louis,  issue  of  Marcli  2:1,  1!)14,  in 
regard  to  tJie  assistance  rendered  to  that  commercial  body  in  working 
out  plans  and  details  for  a  South  American  tour  of  a  number  of  its 
representative  membei-s.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  that  article: 

Tlie  real  value  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  llusincss  Men’s  League  in  planning  the  South 
American  trip.  Director  General  John  Barrett  and  his  staff  have  not  only  responded 
quickly  and  earnestly  to  every  request  submitted  to  them  by  the  league,  but  they  havt* 
exceeded  i)romises  and  exi)ectations  in  arranging  for  the  comfort  of  the  party  and  the 
succeas  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  dillicult  to  jierceive  how  the  commercial  interests  cotild  make  much  headway 
in  the  Latiti  American  countries  without  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union’s  organization.  And  it  isapi)arent.  tw),  that  the  Union  can  be,  and  no  dotibt 
is,  of  great  value  to  the  United  States  Government.  *  *  * 

■Wliat  the  Union  does  for  St.  I.ouis,  it  does  also  for  Rio  de  Jatieiro,  Buenos  Aires. 
Mexico,  Lima,  and  every  Latin  American  city,  large  or  small.  What  it  does  for  the 
L'uited  States,  it  does  for  Brazil,  .\rgentina.  Chile,  and  every  coiititry  in  South  and 
Central  America.  The  benefits  of  the  L'nion  are  cooperative. 

The  working  organization  of  the  Union  is  perfect.  It  operates  cpiickly  and  success¬ 
fully.  The  Union  has  the  sentiment  of  all  American  nations  behind  it.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  in  every  respect,  the  Union  is  uniting  countries  of  North,  CeulraL'and  South 
America  in  a  common  patriotism. 


UEPK1NT.S  OF  NOTABLE  SPEECHES. 

Among  the  latest  jtublicatioiis  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  distribution  there  has  been  received  from  the  jtress  a  numlter  of 
pamjthlets  containing  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
C'onvention  of  the  Soutlumi  C'ommereial  Congress,  which  met  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  October  27-29,  19i:L  The  speakers  on  that  occasion 
included  President  Woodrow  Wil.>-()n,  Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo 
Ctilvo,  the  Minister  of  ('osta  Rica;  Senor  Don  Ignacio  C’alderon,  the 
Minister  of  Bolivia:  Senor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  the  Minister 
of  Peru;  Senor  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  the  Minister  of  Panama; 
Senor  M.  J.  Ferreira  da  Cunha,  ('onsul  General  of  Brazil  at  Xew 
York:  and  Director  General  Barrett  of  the  Pan  Anu'rican  Union. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  oflicial  business  in  Washington,  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  was  unable  to  attend  the  congress,  but  sent  a  letter  to 
the  congress  which  was  read  at  the  Pan  American  session  and  is 
included  in  this  rejirint.  The  imj)ortance  and  high  character  of  all 
these  addresses  have  created  a  general  demand  for  copies  of  them 
and  the}'  have  therefore  been  rejiroduccd  under  one  cover.  These 
pamphlets  may  be  had  upon  rc((Uest  by  addressing  the  Pan  American 
Union. 
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CALL  FOR  DELEGATES  TO  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

'Pile  Pan  American  Union  takes  jileasure  in  direct  in"  attention  to 
tlie  official  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  call  for  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
December  13-21,  1914.  This  gathering  will  assemble  under  the 
auspices  of  the  (xovernment  of  Uruguay  and  will  be  presided  over 
by  Dr.  E.  Ferndndez  Espiro.  Complete  data  and  the  tentative 
program  are  printed  in  full  elsewheri*  in  this  issue*.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  representatives  will  be  delegated  from  every  American 
Republic  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  which 
is  doing  such  an  important  work  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
higliest  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  Re^niblics  of 
America. 


FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  Rl'IlBER  CONGRESS. 

Previous  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
Bulletin  concerning  the  Fourth  Rubber  Exhibition  and  International 
Rubber  Congress  which  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  June  24  to  July  9,  1914.  F'urther  advices  from  London 
urge  all  those  who  plan  to  participate  in  the  discussions  or  who  desire 
to  either  submit  or  read  papers  dealing  with  any  subject  connected 
with  the  growing,  curing,  or  manufacture  of  rubber,  or  the  possible 
exjiansion  of  its  uses,  to  register  their  names  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  International  Rubber  Congress, 
exhibition  offices,  75  Chancery  Lane,  liOndon,  W.  The  papers 
read  at  the  congresses  of  1908  and  1911  by  planters,  chemists,  and 
manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  prothiction  of  rubber,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  followed,  have  been  reproduced  in  two 
books  that  remain  valuable  works  of  reference  on  every  question  of 
the  rubber  industry.  These  gatherings  serve  to  bring  forth  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  experts  from  every  rubber  growing  country  in  the  world 
and  rank  among  the  most  important  industrial  conventions  held. 


ARGENTINA  HONORS  BOSTON. 

Sonor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Xaon,  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  the  United  States,  has  informed  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  that  the  jieojile  of  Argentina  are  to  ])resent  to  Boston  a  bronze 
statue  of  Sarmiento — -Dr.  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento — a  former 
President  of  that  country  and  one  of  its  great  national  heroes  and 
patriots.  The  mayor  suggests  that  the  statue  be  ])laced  in  front  of 
the  city’s  juiblic  library,  a  fitting  place  indeed  for  this  monument  to 
such  a  man.  The  gift  is  a  tribute  to  the  United  States,  and  par- 
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TUE  BUCKNER  TKUIMIY.  RUESEXTED  TD  THE  NATIOXAI,  SIKXn'IXC 
TIOX  OF  ARGENTINA  (TIRO  FEDERAI-  ARGENTINOJ. 


The  silver  cup.  a  gift  of  Col.  Edmund  G.  Buckner,  of  Wilmiuglou,  Delaware,  was  presented  to  the  .Vrgen- 
tine  shoot  inga-ssociat  ion  as  a  permanent  trophy  to  encourage  long-range  ritle  shoot  ingin  South  .\tnerica. 
The  first  holder  of  the  cup  will  be  .Seflor  .Vntonio  Daneri.  memlter  of  the  .\rgentine  team  who  made  the 
highest  .score  in  the  Raima  contest  at  Camp  Rerry  during  the  international  matches  last  .September. 
Hereafter  it  is  to  be  shot  for  by  memljers  of  the  Tiro  Federal  .Vrgentlno,  the  .\rgentine  .yrmy.and  the 
.Vrgentine  Navy.  Each  year  the  winner's  name  is  to  be  engraveil  on  the  cup.  The  trophy  is  of  sterling 
silver.  In  the  panels  on  either  .side  of  the  inscription  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  of  the  Cniteii  Stales.  The  cover  repre.senis  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  hands  that  have  been 
pushed  through  -\rgenlina  and  the  United  States  and  clasped  holding  the  liberty  jiole. 
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ticTilarly  to  Boston  itsi'lf,  bocause  (*f  tlu*  jtrcat  love  slutwM  by  Sanni- 
cnto  f(»r  tliat  country,  anil  because  in  Boston  lie  received,  especially 
from  Horace  Mann,  such  abundant  encoura<;ement  and  assistance  in 
bis  jilans  for  the  establishment  of  a  tboroujili  educational  system  in 
bis  own  country.  The  money  for  tlii'  statue  is  obtained  from  popular 
■^ubscriiition.  Sarmiimto's  name  is  as  venerated  in  Ar<tentina  as  is 
that  of  Jdncoln  in  the  Fnited  States,  and  then'  is  a  stronj;  parallel  to 
!)('  drawn  between  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  Both  were  born  far 
ri'inoved  from  the  activities  and  ambitions  of  tlu'  city:  both  had  a 
bard  stru”^de  to  jrain  that  self-education  which  (>acb  craved;  both 
wi  rki'd  up  from  jioverty  and  obscurity  to  prominence  ami  to  the 
presidency  of  the  nation,  the  hiirlu'st  jrift  at  thi*  hands  of  the  ]»eoi>l(‘; 
each  saw  bis  country  torn  by  civil  war  and  factions  made  bitter  by 
political  dissiMisioiis.  But  both  lived  to  sei*  |)eac(‘  and  an  approach- 
in<r  prospi'rity  about  to  crown  their  efforts.  Both  also  believed  with 
an  unswervin<x  faith  in  the  foundation  of  the  ri'public  upon  education, 
'riierefori'  a  statue  of  Sarmiento  in  Boston  means  [much  as  a  jiroof  of 
till'  fundamental  friendship  betwi'cn  the  two  jiiaiples. 


TAHI.ES  OF  DEPTHS  IN  CIIAXNEI.S  AND  IIAKHOKS. 

'I'lie  United  States  (’oast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  Di'partment  of 
('ommerce,  has  issued  a  revised  edition  of  this  Tables  of  Depths,  and 
copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  free  from  that  department  on  app'ication. 
'I'liis  volume  must  be  of  interest  to  vessel  owners,  masters,  port 
authorities,  and  others  who  should  have  knowledite  on  these  matters, 
for,  from  the  increased  shij)pin<r  stimulated  by  the  oix'iiini;  of  the 
Panama  (’anal,  a  itreater  number  of  entries  into  all  harbors  mentioned 
is  to  be  expected.  At  present  this  table,  with  information  of  the 
depths  in  the  principal  ports,  channels  and  anchoraiies,  covei-s  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  (’anal,  Hawaii,  Pbili|)pine 
Islands,  Marianas  Islands,  and  Samoa. 


.MEETING  OF  MEDK'AE  (’ONOKESSES. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  meetin<;  dates  of  two 
important  medical  conventions,  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Medical 
(’onifress  and  the  Sixth  Latin  American  Medical  ('onjiress.  A  recent 
communication  from  Senor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  the  Minister 
from  Peru  in  Washiiiftton,  conveys  the  information  that  at  one  of 
the  closinij:  sessions  of  the  last  Latin  American  Medical  (’otiftress  held 
at  Lima,  Peru,  the  city  of  Habana,  (’uba,  was  desi<;nated  as  the  place 
for  holdiiift  the  sessions  of  the  sixth  conference  in  Au<;ust,  1917,  and 
further  states  that  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Medical  (’onfjress  will 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
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TO  STI  DV  SOI  TII  AMERICAN  CUI.Tl'RE. 

Ill  the  Fehruary  miiubcr  of  the  Bit.letin  amioiinceiuent  was  made 
of  a  proposed  stud)’  tour  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  International  ('onciliation  for  the  jmrpose  of  studying  the 
intellectual  and  cultura'  development  in  South  and  (’entral  American 
countries.  Additional  information  is  now  at  hand  from  Dr.  Henry  1^. 
Bartl,  director  of  the  Pan  American  division  of  the  association,  in 
which  he  states  that  this  party  will  sail  from  Xew  York  on  May 
('ollege  and  univei-sity  professoi-s,  to  the  numhor  of  about  15,  will 
devote  10  weeks  to  the  tour  in  an  endeavor  to  further  international 
peace  by  drawing  closer  the  cultural  and  intellectual  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Kepublics  to  the  south.  The  itinerary  as 
outlined  includes  stops  at  the  following  points:  Barbados,  Bahia, 
Kio  tie  daneiro,  Sfi,o  Paulo,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  ('oquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Arica,  Mollendo,  Callao,  vSala- 
verry,  Pacasmayo,  Eten,  Paita,  Panama,  Colon,  Cartagena,  Puerto 
Colombia,  Santa  Marta,  and  Kingston.  The  party  will  return  to 
Xew  York,  August  20. 


IXTERNATIONAU  questions  at  PniF.AUELPIIlA. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  held  in  Philadelphia  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  .3  and  4, 
1014,  was  interesting,  and  special  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe 
and  Prof.  Emory  K.  Johnson  for  carrying  it  through  to  a  successful 
consummation.  The  general  topic  under  discussion  was  “Present 
International  Relations  and  Obligations  of  the  Ihiited  States.” 
Under  this  head  the  present  status  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  following  speakers:  Director  General  Barrett,  presiding 
officer,  first  session;  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  ('hadwick;  Rear  Admiral 
C.  M.  Chester;  Hon.  William  A.  .MacCorkle,  L!  .  1).;  Leopold  Gra- 
hame:  John  H.  Latane;  J.  S.  Daugherty;  A.  J.  Montague,  presiding 
officer,  second  session:  A.  Maurice  Low;  Joseph  Wheless;  Charles  M. 
Pepper;  Charles  11.  Sherrill.  “The  Mexican  Situation:  Its  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Obligations”  was  discussed  by  the  following;  Willard 
Saulsbury,  presiding  officer,  third  .session;  Albert  Bushnell  Hart: 
Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson;  Senor  Don  Roberto  V.  Pesqueira;  Frank 

W.  Mondell;  Austen  G.  Fox,  presiding  officer,  fourth  se.ssion;  Simon 

X.  Patten;  Alfred  Bishop  Mason;  Leslie  C.  Wells;  Maj.  Cassius  kk 
Gillette;  L.  S.  Rowe.  “The  Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific”  was  discussed  l)y  the  following:  Rear  Admiral  C.  11.  Stockton, 
presiding  officer,  fifth  session;  F.llery  C.  Stowell;  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  Wainwright;  T.  lyenaga;  J.  G.  Kasai.  And  “The  Elements 
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(•f  ii  ( 'oiistructivt'  American  Koroi'^n  Policy’’  was  discussed  by  the 
followin'::  T.  P.  (lore,  presidiiii;  ollicer,  sixth  session;  W.  Mori^au 
.'sinister:  John  Sharp  Williams;  John  Temple  Graves;  Kdward  W. 
Townsend. 


INOrSTRIAI.  IIYCJIEXE  IN  (HIEE. 

The  larjie  industrial  estahlishments  in  the  Tinted  States,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  working  woild,  are  giving  better  and  closer 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  and  every  such  step  is  a 
credit  to  civilization.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  call  attention,  as 
has  been  done  in  former  instances,  to  progress  of  this  nature  in  Jaitin 
America,  where  much  has  already  been  done  and  where  more  will  be 
done  in  the  future  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  labor  is  the 
largest  factor.  The  recent  improvements  suggested  in  the  mining 
expansion  of  the  copper  region  of  ('Idle  is  a  case  in  point.  The  com- 
|)any  that  has  just  purchased  the  mines  at  ('huquicamata  estimates 
the  ore  deposit  at  about  200, ()()(), 000  tons,  and  to  remove  this  (piantity 
it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  5,000,000  more  cubic  yards  of  earth 
than  were  removed  in  cutting  the  Panama  (’anal,  and  that  to  get  out 
the  known  ore  wages  paid  to  Chilean  labor  will  amount  to  S225,- 
000,000.  To  protect  these  laborers,  therefore,  so  that  they  will  have 
the  best  surroundings  while  at  work,  the  company  is  now  building  a 
model  city  at  the  mines.  The  preparation  for  the  health,  comfort, 
and  pleasure  of  the  community  shows  great  foresight.  There  will  be 
a  soldiers’  barracks,  public  schools,  a  theater,  a  hospital  and  quar¬ 
antine,  churches,  a  public  library,  besides,  of  course,  thoroughly 
etpdpped  dwelling  houses,  hilectric  light  and  power  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  ami  drainage  will  be  of  a  scientific  character.  Thus  on  the 
mountain  there  will  spring  uj)  a  city  which  will  be  an  examjde.  It 
will  try  to  become  and  to  maintain  itself  as  the  most  healthy  city  in 
the  country,  and  the  working  jieoplc  there  will  have  opportuidties 
for  hygieidc  living  not  always  obtainable  in  more  highly  developed 
parts  of  the  world. 


THE  “EAPEAND”  to  CHl’ISE  AROX'NH  SOVTH  AMERICA. 

Another  inqiortant  move  which  reflects  the  interest  of  the  general 
])ublic  in  Latin  American  countries  is  the  announcement  that  the 
magnificent  steamship  Lapland  is  to  cruise  around  wSouth  America 
with  a  large  party  of  tourists  and  business  men.  The  Lapland  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Red  Star  Line  and  is  a  pojnilar  vessel  engaged  in  trans- 
Atlantic  passenger  traffic.  She  is  of  28,000  tons  disjilacenient,  has 
a  length  of  020  feet  and  a  breadth  of  70  feet,  and  is  known  as  a  very 
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steady  vessel.  There  are  many  eahiiis  de  luxe;  the  deeks  are  s|)a- 
cioiis  and  snineof  them  inelnsed  withfrlass;  and  (uu*  of  the  lar>;e  dininj; 
saloons  is  to  he  used  exolusivelv  for  (‘utertainments,  sueh  as  amateur 
theatricals,  lectures,  motion-])ietiire  ])lays,  etc.  The  cruise  will  he 
under  the  manafiommt  of  the  (iates  Tours  t'o.,  of  Toh'do,  ( )hio,  a  firm 
that  has  lon>:  heen  successful  in  conductin';  tours  to  Mexico,  the  W('st 
Indies,  Alaska,  and  otlu'r  parts  of  tlu'  worhl.  Shortly  aft('r  tin* 
announcement  was  made,  lot)  ])ersons  had  enj;a^(‘d  accomnualation 
for  the  entire  cruise,  a  fact  which  assures  the  consummation  of  the 
well-planned  enteri)rise.  The  start  will  h(>  made  from  Xew  York  on 
danuary  23,  191").  The  first  call  will  he  Ilahana,  where  the  vessc'l 
will  remain  two  days;  the  next  stoj)  will  he  at  Kinjrston,  damaica,  and 
passengers  will  have  om*  day  of  sif;hts(>(‘ini;  in  that  intc'restin;;  port; 
the  ])assaj;e  thr(*uj;h  the  Panama  ('anal  will  follow,  with  a  stop  in 
Panama  City.  From  tin*  latter  port  tin*  La phnid  will  sail  for  ('allao, 
Peru,  anti  remain  in  port  several  thiys,  thus  pennittinj;  the  tourists 
t(t  proceed  l)v  ndl  to  the  Peruvian  cajutal,  S  miles  iidand.  Sailiiif; 
from  Callao,  the  ship  will  visit  the  It'iidinj;  |)orts  of  Peru  and  Chile 
and  finally  j)ass  throu<;h  the  Strait  of  Maftellan  or  around  Ca])e  Horn, 
callin';  in  turn  at  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos,  Rio  de  daneiro, 
Bahia,  Para,  Port  of  S])ain,  San  duan,  Xassau,  etc.,  and  is  due  in  Xew 
York  on  April  11.  The  entire  cruise  will  ct  ver  a  ])eriod  of  7S  days 
and  the  distance  traveled  will  he  more  than  IS, 000  miles.  The  ciun- 
mt'rcial  i)hases  and  the  o])portunities  offered  husiness  men  to  l)ecome 
personally  ac'piainted  with  ])ossihilities  and  conditions  all  over  South 
America,  jud<;inj;  fnun  the  applications  for  mend)ershi|)  in  the  party, 
a|)pear  to  he  (piite  as  ])o])ular  as  those  from  the  tourist  standpoint. 


Exvosrnox  of  i  xited  states  fhoiucts  i\  chile. 

The  orj;ani/,ation  of  the  (  hilean-American  Permanent  Expositi»»n 
Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  people  of  (  Idle  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  manufactured  articles,  and  other  jiroducts  of  United  State's 
industry  and  commerce,  reveals  a  comhined  effort  on  the  jiart  of 
Xortli  American  and  (  hilean  interests  to  hrinj;  these  two  countries 
toj;ether  into  still  closer  ties  of  fiiendshiji  throu<;h  an  increased  ex- 
chanj;e  of  commerce.  It  is  the  jdan  of  this  company  to  estahlish  a 
jiermanent  exhihition  of  these  products  at  Santiaj;o,  (  Idle,  and  the 
('hilean  Government  has  evidenced  its  sympathy  with  the  movement 
hyplacing  at  the  disposal,  free  of  charge,  the  spacious  exposition  huild- 
ing  erected  for  the  (hilean  Centennial  Exjiosition  in  1910.  In  turn, 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  effort  to  further  promote  the 
commercial  relations  hetween  it  and  the  Repuhlic  of  ('Idle,  will  he 


THE  glTXTA  .VOKXIM.  DE  AC  UKTI/ITHA  AT  SANTIA'iO,  CIIIEE.  W  llEHE  I  SITED 
STATES!  I'UODLCTS  WTI.l,  UK  I’Kl!  M  AN  ENT  I.A'  EXIIIIHTED. 

The  tini'"!!  Normal  has  heeii  jhaeed  at  the  ilis)>osal  (if  the  Chilean-A meriean  I’ermaiieiit  Expositkiti 
Co,,  by  the  (iovernment  of  Chile,  for  the  display  of  machinery,  tnamifacl tired  iirodticts,  and 
other  articles  of  export  from  the  ITiited  States,  within  the  spacious  crotitids  of  the  (iniiita  Normal 
are  also  found  exhihits  of  Iheaitricnllural  and  mineral  rt'sources  of  the  country.  Here,  too,  are  situated 
a  mu.seutn  of  fine  arts,  a  zoological  ttardeu,  and  a  nuniher  of  exjieriinental  stations  for  the  cultivation 
of  trees,  vities,  and  other  prtMlucts. 


THE  SAN  CARLOS  ARCADE.  RLAZA  DE  ARMAS.  SANTIACO,  CHILE. 

The  exposition  company  will  also  have  accommodations  in  the  San  Carlos  .\rcai  e  for  the  display  of 
exhibits.  This  arcade  contains  nun  erous  fa.'hional)ie  stores  and  is  one  of  the  n.ost  attractive  shopping 
districts  in  Santiago. 
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evidenced  at  the  opening;  of  the  exposition  in  Noveml)er.  At  that 
time  it  is  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States,  who  will 
he  in  attendance  at  the  Pan  American  Conference,  will  honor  the 
occasion  ^\■ith  his  presence  and  formally  oj)en  the  exposition.  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton  West,  the  mana<rer  of  the  company,  is  at  ])resent  in  the 
United  States  working  out  details  of  the  e.xposition.  lie  may  he 
reached  in  care  of  Sefior  Don  Kicardo  Sanchez  Cruz,  the  consul  gen¬ 
eral  of  Chile  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  West  was  formerly  United  States 
vice  and  deputy  consul  at  A’alparaiso.  This  exposition  in  (  hile,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  has  its  counterpart  on  the  East 
Coast  in  the  exhibition  sample  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  at  Buenos  Aires. 


COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION  ON  LATIN  AMERICA. 

With  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  commercial  rm-iews  of 
the  various  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  for  the  jiast  year 
have  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  same  issue  there  was  also  ])u])- 
lished  the  general  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  with 
special  attention  directed  to  the  distribution  of  this  c(»mmerce,  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
trade.  These  rcA-iews  have  formed  a  feature  of  the  Bulletin  for 
many  yeai's,  and  are  the  subject  of  favorable  comment  on  the  part 
of  representative  commercial  organizations,  exjiorters  and  importers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  greater  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Re])id)lics.  In  accordance 
with  our  custom  the  statistical  re\'iews  with  u])-to-date  descriptive 
data  are  now  available  in  jiamphlet  form  for  each  country  sejiarately 
and  may  be  secured  gratis  u])on  ap])lication  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  In  this  connection  the  Bulli:tin  is  ])leascd  to  note  the 
ex]iressions  of  commendation  it  has  received  on  the  series  of  articles 
entitled  A  Commercial  Traveler  in  South  America,  which  commenced 
with  the  January,  1914,  number.  The  first  two  of  these  articles  have 
been  reprinted  in  pamjihlet  form  to  meet  the  demand  from  commer¬ 
cial  organizations,  commercial  travelers,  and  big  business  interests 
Especially  great  has  been  the  request  from  concerns  which  contem¬ 
plate  sending  representatives  into  the  South  American  field  and  desire 
to  obtain  first-hand  practical  information  as  to  itineraries,  matters 
of  money  and  credit  exchanges,  climatic  conditions,  and  other  details 
essential  for  the  person  traveling  to  these  countries  for  the  first  time. 


Conrtt'sy  Panaiiia-I’acitlr  International  Kx|iosition  t'o 


KXIIIIUTION  liriLDINC  OK  THK  RKITIU.IC  OK  cr.VTKMAI.A  AT  THE  PANAMA 
PACIKIC  INTKKNATIOXAL  EXPOSITION,  SAN  KKANCISCO,  CAMKOKNIA,  1915. 


t'onrtesy  I’anaina-Paeitie  International  Exposition  (' 


EXUIIHTION  lU’ILDINC  OK  THE  HEPI  HEIC  OP  IIONIH  UAS  AT  THE  PANAMA 
PACIKIC  INTEHNATIONAE  EXPOSITION,  SAN  FKANCTSCO,  CAEIKOKNIA,  1915. 
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ADDRESS  OK  DON*.  ROHERT  BACON  AND  OTHERS  AT  REPl'BI.ICAN  (  I. I  B. 

How  to  draw  tlio  c“ouiitri(‘s  of  Latin  America  and  tlu*  l*tiit(‘d  States 
into  closer  relations  was  the  to])ie  whieli  enjjajied  the  attention  of 
nearly  lot)  <;nests  at  the  non])artisan  Saturday  disenssion  of  the 
T{e|)td)liean  Cluh  of  the  city  of  X(‘W  York  on  Saturday.  March  Jl. 
at  the  quarters  of  the  association,  .54  and  5(1  West  Fortieth  Street. 
The  ineetinjr  was  one  of  a  series  of  Saturday  htneheons,  followed  1  y 
a  ])ro<;rani  of  s])eeehes  on  some  to]>ie  of  fieiuM’al  interest,  held  under 
the  aus])iees  of  that  ehil).  “How  can  Latin  .Vmeriea  atid  the  l'nit»‘d 
States  !:('  drawn  into  cIosct  ndations  L',  the  subject  of  the  day. 
proved  t(»  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  tin*  s])eeehes  delivered  on  this 
oecasion  made'  a  favorable  impression  ii])on  tlu*  listeners  and  stinu  - 
lated  miieh  enthusiasm.  The  s])eak('rs.  well  known  in  Fan  American 
circles,  included  such  men  as  Hon.  John  L.  de  Saulles,  the  I'nited 
States  Minister  to  Lrujiuay;  Hon.  Cleor<ie  W.  Wiekersham,  fornu'r 
I'nited  States  .Attorney  (leneral;  Hon.  Tvobert  Bacon,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  ambassador  to  France;  Hon.  ('harles  H.  Sher¬ 
rill,  htniu'f  I’nited  States  minister  to  Argentina;  S(‘nor  Don  Manuel 
(lonzalez,  consul  General  of  (Vtsta  Bica  in  Xew  York:  Dr.  M.  de 
Moreira,  of  the  I’nited  States  and  Brazil;  Sehor  Don  Jose  Roura,  of 
(’uba:  Rev.  David  J.  Burn'll,  D.  1).,  cha])lain;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Reid, 
of  Fan  American  Union  stalf.  Mr.  Kdward  F.  Fraj^in  ])resided. 
Of  es|)ecial  historical  int('rest  was  the  address  of  Mr.  Bacon,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  South  America,  under  the  ausjuees 
of  the  ('arncfrie  Endowment  of  International  Feace,  where  he  spoke 
at  a  number  of  the  ca])ital  cities.  He  traced  the  growth  of  Fan 
.Vmericanism  from  its  early  beginnings  under  Henry  ('lay  through 
its  more  marked  advancenu'iits  under  Secretary  of  State  James  (I. 
Blaine.  Ho  then  directed  attention  to  the  service  rendered  to  Fan 
.Vmerican  relations  by  the  South  American  tour  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Referring  to  the  various  activities  of  the  C'ar- 
negie  Endowment  for  the  promotion  of  better  understanding  and 
international  peace,  es]>ecially  among  the  nations  of  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere  and  of  his  own  tri])  to  South  America,  Mr.  Bacon  said: 

W(‘  licur  a  (hail  .'iaid  aboat  “I.atiu  .America,”  but  error  is  sure  to  arise*  from 
any  coiisideratioii  of  I.atiu  America  as  a  wliob*,  for  its  republics  and  tlie  peoples  who 
compose  them  differ  as  radically  as  the  <;overumeuts  and  peojeles  of  the  s“v<*ral  Euro¬ 
pean  States  differ  from  each  otlu'r.  Hut  the  citizens  of  our  sister  rejeublics  of  this 
continent,  or,  at  least,  tliose  with  whom  1  have  had  the  jeleasure  to  be  brought  in 
contact,  jMissess  certain  characteristics  in  common.  They  arc*  animated  by  lofty 
ideals  and  the  most  ardent  jeatriotism.  .Any  movement  which  has  humanitarian 
purpose  is  sure  to  receive  their  cordial  support.  The  extreme  friendliness  and  courtesy 
of  my  reception  as  the  rc^presentative  of  the  Endowment  for  International  IVace, 
the  unfailing  kindness  of  all  those  in  otticial  and  unollicial  life*,  and  sjxuitaneous 
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re.-'iiiiiisc  ami  (  ((rijti'ralioii  tluit  '.vas  cvcrywlicrc  loiiml  have  left  an  im])n'ssi(iii  I  shall 
iicv(‘r  l<irs;ct. 

All  111  till'  coiiiitrifs  which  1  visited  i;av<“  I'vcry  evidence  of  siucen*  friendshiii  lor 
ihe  I'niled  Slates.  We  arc  traditionally  hound  toectJicr  hy  ti“s  of  nature  and  history 
and  hy  similar  strnetrlcs  for  inde])endence,  common  love  for  liherty,  and  the  fact  that 
we  live  on  llie  same  hemisiihere  tinder  rcjmhlican  forms  of  irovernmenl.  These 
honds  of  symjiathetic  union  are,  1  helieve.  mm  h  more  keeidy  ajijireciated  hy  otir 
neitrhhors  titan  lliey  are  hy  many  of  oiir  citizens.  *  *  * 

(htr  ignorance  of  the  affairs,  jiast  and  jiresent,  of  the  nations  to  the  soiiih  of  ns  is 
loo  ajijiarenl  to  he  denied.  We  do  not  realize  the  tremendons  ohslai  les  they  have 
overcome,  and  we  art'  only  very  slowly  Icarnint!:  to  ajijireciate  the  ereaine.ss  of  their 
resoitrct's,  tlie  ma.enitttde  of  some  of  the  Stall  s,  their  incah  iilahh‘  wealth,  their  jireseni 
striMitrih  and  ereatness  and  certain  hrillianceof  their  fntnre,  and  tlie  loyal  jiatriotism 
and  devotion  of  their  jteojile.  In  order  to  know  otir  neitrlihors  to  the  south  and  to 
nnderstand  thidr  sentiments  otir  jteojile  must  know  their  herm  s.  ^\’e  must  know 
tlndr  histories,  tlieir  ideals,  th(*ir  snhlime  feats  of  coiiraee,  their  temjitations,  their 
weakne.sses,  their  failnri's,  and  their  victories  if  we  really  wish  to  nnderstand  the 
hearts  of  |Iu“s(i  neiehhors  of  ottrs  who  at  all  timt's  have  heen  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  only  hy  such  nnderstamlinir  that  we  can  re.dly 
he  drawn  more  clostdy  together.  The  ties  of  trade  and  commerce'  will  serve  hnt  little 
jmrpose  if  wt*  fail  to  eslahlish  closer  honds  of  mntnal  sytn])alhy  and  intellectual 
union.  *  *  *  Mr.  Hacon  concluded  his  remarks  with  a  plea  for  reciiirocal  relations. 
“We  must  demon.strate  to  them  onr  sincere  desirt'  for  .Vmerican  solidarity  hy  acts 
of  friendship,”  he  said,  and  tlu'ti  iiuoted  the  words  of  President  .Tohn  (piincy 
Adams  in  a  messat;e  to  (km^ress  apropos  the  ai)))ointinent  of  envoys  to  the  Pan 
American  conference  called  to}rether  at  Panama  hy  Poliver; 

“The  first  and  ])aramonnt  iirinciple  upon  which  it  was  deemed  wise  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  all  onr  fntnre  n'lations  with  them  (onr  sister  American  repnhlics)  was  disin¬ 
terest  edne.ss;  the  next  was  cordial  good  will  to  them;  the  third  was  a  i  laim  of  fair  and 
equal  reciprocity.” 

The.se  sentiments,  which  served  as  the  “corin'r  .stone  of  all  onr  fiitnre  rt'lations.”  are 
a])])licahle  to-day  as  when  they  were  written,  HH  years  ago.  The  addre.ss  of  .Mr.  Paeon, 
which  entered  more  extensively  into  historical  ih'tails  underlying  peace  and  friend- 
■ship,  was  preceded  and  followed  hy  more  or  h'ss  informal  addresst's  hy  other  speakers 
whose  names  have  heen  mentioned,  and  who.se  remarks  were  enthusiastically  received . 
At  the  close  of  the  mt'eting,  and  11(1011  invitation  of  the  reiire.ientative  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  many  memhers  of  the  cliih  availed  themselves  of  the  (irivilege  of 
sectiring  infortnation  and  tlata  |)re|)ared  hy  the  Union. 


The  South  American  Tour.  I5y  Aiiiiic  S.  I’ock.  J  lluslratcd  chiefly  I'roin  ))hof(tirrai)h, 
l)v  fhc  author.  New  York:  (icoroe  11.  Doran  Co.  8!>S  pages  and  a  map.  Prices 
82.50. 

The  author  of  ihis  hook.  Mi.ss  Annie  Peck,  needs  no  introduction  to  .students  of 
South  Ainerii-an  affairs,  hecause  .she  has  devoted  so  much  of  her  life  and  energy  to  thi.s 
cho.sen  field  and  because  her  former  jnihlications  have  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
record  her  ex])erien<  es  and  im])ressi<ins.  Therefore  the  reader  ex])ecls  to  find  the 
book  fullH)f  |)ractical  information,  well  seasoned  description,  and  sensible  advice,  much 
of  it  gathered  from  ))ersonal  exj)eriences  on  the  .spot.  Heading  the  book  justifies  the 
ex])ectation.  This  is  a  fine  attemjil  to  jtrt'pare  for  the  ])ublic  a  comi)rehensive  guide¬ 
book  on  what  may  be  called  the  tourist  areas  of  South  America;  that  is  to  say,  to  place 
between  two  covers  a  running  commentary  on  what  the  traveler  should  see,  and  how 
best  to  be  able  to  see  it,  in  the  usual  tour  of  the  continent  extending  over  four  to  six 
months.  Mi.ss  Peck  has  successfully  accom])lished  this  purpo.se.  She  divides  the 
b(M)k  into  55  chapters,  beginning  with  an  analysis  of  what  the  tour  is,  how  and 
when  to  go,  and  the  cost.  Then  (Miss  Peck  seems  to  select  the  route  down  tin*  west 
coast  anil  np  the  east  coast)  follow  details  on  Panama  and  the  canal,  Ecuador.  Peru, 
Bolivia.  Chile.  Argentina,  I’rugnay,  and  Brazil.  There  is  given  also  a  side  Irij)  to  Par.i- 
guay  and  the  Falls  of  Iguazu.  The  omissions  are  of  the  (iuianas.  Venezuela,  and  Co¬ 
lombia.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Miss  Peck  has  visited  every  sjxit  mentioned  in  “The 
South  American  Tonr,”  nor  that  mistakes  can  not  be  discovered  in  what  is  explained 
or  described.  Mistakes  are,  however,  commendably  scarce,  and  the  jier.sonal  touch 
in  much  of  the  text  gives  a  charm  to  the  ])ages  which  few  guidebooks  and  not  even 
many  volumes  of  travel  pos.sess.  Details  as  to  hotels,  railways,  art  museums,  etc.,  are 
freely  given,  so  that  the  stranger  finds  many  a  sensible  suggestion,  both  as  to  how  to 
travel  and  how  to  amu.se  him.self  with  v  hatever  sightseeing  the  various  places  can  offer 
to  the  tourist.  The  final  cha])ter  touches  the  great  problems  of  South  American  trade, 
and  gives  simple  truths  which  even  the  tourist  may  find  interesting.  The  87  ])hoto- 
graphs  illu.strate  well  the  comlitions  described  and  are  carefully  chosiui.  The  map  is 
serviceable,  though  small.  It  can  in  all  justice  be  stated  that  Miss  Peck  has  added  an 
original  and  needed  volume  to  the  growing  literature  on  .''onth  America. 

A.  11. 

A  Spanish  Grammar.  With  exercises  in  translation  and  compo.sition,  reading  le.s.sons, 
list  of  idioms,  and  a  glossary.  By  William  A.  Kessen,  teacher  of  S])anish.  Hill- 
head  High  School,  Glasgow.  William  Blackwood  A  Sons,  Edinburgh  aiid  Lon¬ 
don.  51)5  ])tges,  small  12°.  5  shillings  and  (i  pence  (about  50  cents). 

Brief  Spanish  Grammar.  By  E.  S.  Ingraham,  associate  professor  of  romance  lan¬ 
guages.  Ohio  State  ITiiversitv,  D.  Heath  A  ('o.,  jniblishers.  New  York.  Small 
12°;  81.10. 

That  the  study  of  Sjianish  must  be  popular  is  evidenced  by  the  many  grammars  of 
that  language  coming  from  the  jire.ss.  Some  are  ipiite  luwv,  others  an*  completely 
revised  and  brought  uj)  to  dat<‘.  while  a  few  are  condensed  editions  of  largiT  works 
that  are  suited  for  advanced  linguistic  study.  These  two  smaller  grammars  recently 
added  to  the  library'  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  are  of  the  practical  kind,  attempting 
to  give  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements  of  grammar  needed  for  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reading  or  expressing  one’s  ideas.  They  are  carefully'  prepared  by'  scholars, 
and  serve  their  jiurpose.  Any  student  using  either  of  the.se  books  can  acijuire  the 
necessary'  rudiments  of  Spanish,  and  ought  to  find  through  them  a  trustw'orthy'  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  larger  field  of  that  beamiful  language. 
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La  Vida  de  Vasco  Ndflez  de  Balboa.  Por  D.  Manuel  Jose  Quintana.  Edited  with 
iiolefi  and  Aoeahulary  t>y  (leoriie  (irillin  Brownell,  professor  of  romance  laniiua^cs, 
I'niversity  of  Alahania.'  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  112  papes.  Price,  C5  cents. 

Manuel  Jose  (Quintana  (1772-18.57),  the  author  of  the  life  of  Balboa,  was  a  Spanish 
author  full  of  lofty  patriotism,  who  did  much  to  arouse  his  countr^'inen  to  a  spirit  of 
nationality  and  who  throuph  his  writings  made  a  name  for  himself  in  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  “  Vidas"  (Quintana  presented  to  the  people  a  historical  scries  of  the  lives 
of  Sjtain's  great  men  of  action,  but  he  did  not  complete  his  purpose,  as  so  many  other 
tasks  and  duties  intervened.  Among  his  best  known  lives,  however,  is  that  of  the 
explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  Vasco  Niinez  de  Balboa,  whose  name 
will  always  be  associated  w'ith  that  of  Panama.  It  is  a  Spanish  classic,  and  the  editor 
has  done  well  in  presenting  this  edition  to  English  readers  who  wish  to  study  such  a 
composition,  but  who  may  need,  perhaps,  the  helj)  of  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary 
and  the  explanatory  notes  given  in  this  edition.  Especially  at  this  time,  when 
Balboa’s  name  is  attaining  the  fame  it  deserves,  do(>s  such  a  book  ])rove  helpful  in 
showing  what  a  beautiful  language  is  pure  and  classical  Si)anish. 

La  America  del  Sud.  Observaciones  e  Impresiones.  Por  James  Bryce.  Traducido 
al  Castellano  por  (iuillermo  Kivera.  (South  .\merica,  by  James  Bryce,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  by  William  Pivera. )  With  maps.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1!(14. 
New  York.  475  j)ages.  Price,  .^2.50. 

The  well-known  work  in  English  of  the  lately  retired  British  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  has  now  aj)peared  in  this  Spanish  translation,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  read  by  those  who  either  could  not  obtain  the  book  in  its  English  form  or  who  will 
appreciate  it  the  more  because  of  its  availability  in  the  language  of  the  countries 
about  which  most  of  the  chapters  are  written.  There  are  Ki  chapters,  the  first  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  story  of  Panama  and  its  Isthmus,  the  next  6  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  main  features  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Chapter  VIII  de¬ 
scribes  the  author's  trip  through  and  impre.ssions  of  Magellan's  Strait,  while  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil  have  each  a  chapter  to  them.selves.  The  last  5  chapters  are  given 
to  a  discussion  of  the  general  conditions  characteristic  of  all  South  America,  touching 
on  the  development,  races,  relations  to  Europe,  political  features,  observations,  and 
prophecy.  What  the  author  has  to  say  on  any  topic  must  be  well  worth  reading,  as 
his  profound  study  of  other  vital  questions  of  social  phenomena  bear  constant  witness. 
What  he  particularly  has  to  .say  about  South  America  is  the  reflection  of  a  thorough 
preliminary’ preparation  for  this  book,  added  to  a  carefully  planned  tour  of  each  coun¬ 
try  di.scussed.  Pre.sented  in  this  Spanish  dress  the  ideas  lose  nothing  of  their 
vigor,  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  gain  in  charm  by  the  use  of  this  excellent  Castilian. 
For  those  who  may  wish  to  read  the  “South  America”  of  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  first  time, 
or  to  follow  his  ideas  by  means  of  the  Spanish,  this  book  can  be  strongly  advised. 

A.  11. 

Almanach  de  Gotha.  1914.  This  geneological,  dij)lomatic,  and  statistical  annual, 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  edition,  is  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  and  needle.ss  to  .say  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  consulted  reference 
books.  The  articles  on  the  llepublics  of  Latin  America  contain  data  which  meet 
many  purjKi.ses,  and  are  .suflicieiitly  comj)lete  for  ordinary  want.s.  The  series  of  the 
back  years  j)rovide  an  invaluable  source  of  information  on  iHiints  that  in  .some  cases 
can  not  lie  otherwi.se  so  .sati.sfactorily  .settled. 

Hazell’s  Annual  for  1914.  Twenty-ninth  year  of  i.ssue.  While  Hazell’s  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  field  from  that  of  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
of  equal  merit  and  value  for  the  (piick  and  trustworthy  ajipeal  to  a  contemporary 
authority.  One  feature  of  the  annual  is  the  conci.se  history  given  therein  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  past  year,  and  the  description  of  jiolitical  activities  on  many  vital  (pies- 
tions.  llazell's  also  is  freely  consulted  in  the  library. 
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The  Gazette-Times  (^Pittsburgh;  Almanac,  1914.  A  carefully  ])rei)ar<‘(l  index  of 
the  event.s  chiefly  within  the  United  Stales,  with  (luite  exten.oive  references  lo  the 
events  in  the  six)riin,‘;  world  and  records  ni;wle.  Price,  2o  cents. 

The  Commercial  Guide  and  Business  Directory  of  Porto  Rico.  A  classified  direcinry 
of  the  liu.siness  inlerents  of  the  island.  Published  l>y  F.  F.  I’ratt,  Bond  .Street, 
New  York  Uily;  12  Allen  Street,  San  .luan,  Porto  Bico.  Price,  •t2. 

The  Coal  Resources  of  the  World.  An  in(|uiry  made  ufsui  the  initiative  of  the  ex- 
cx'utive  UoininilUH*  of  the  Twelfth  International  (ieolofrical  Congress.  Canada, 
l!(i;{,  with  the  assistance  of  geolooieal  surveys  and  miniiii!:  sjeoloirist.s  of  different 
countries.  ICdited  by  iineinlu'rs  of i  the  < ieoloirical  Survey  of  Canada.  With 
plates  and  illustrations  in  the  text  and  acc'ompanied  by  an  atlas  of  maps.  Three 
volumes,  with  atlas.  Publishers,  Morans:  A  Co.  iLtd.i.  Toronto,  Canada.  Ifti:!. 
I’rice,  •'?2o. 

These  three  splendi<lly  i»ubli.shed  volumes  on  tin*  coal  re.sources  of  the  world  rei)re- 
.-^ent  undoul)t(‘(lly  the  latest  re.-ioarch  into  this  very  importaist  supjily  for  human  needs. 
The  subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  every  :ivailal>h‘  item  of  information,  in  what¬ 
ever  desrree  it  may  ajsply  to  our  knowledsre  of  coal  and  its  location  on  thefrlobe.  is  here 
given  in  extensive  form.  There  are  numerous  taldes  related  to  the  statistics  on  coal, 
aisd  alaindant  ch(*mical  and  g(‘ologic  data  to  accompany  the  general  subject.  In  the 
jiages  devoted  to  Latin  .\merica  are  given  summaries  of  the  coal  areas  of  Honduras, 
(iiiatemala,  .Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  atid  Panama,  iti  Central  .\m('ri<'a;  Co¬ 
lombia.  Venezuela.  Kcuador,  Peru.  Brazil,  Bolivia,  rruguay,  .Vrgentiua,  Chile,  ami 
Paraguay,  its  South  America.  The  West  Indies,  British  Hondura.s,  and  the  (iuianas  are 
al.so  mentioiKMi.  The  b(‘st-known  fields  of  the  world— United  .States.  England.  Oer- 
many,  .la]ian,  and  .\ustralia  -receive  full  attention.  These  three  volumes,  (piarto, 
1,,'liiO  ]>ages  ill  all,  have  illustrations  in  tlu>  text,  but  the  atlas,  twice  the  size  of  the 
volumes,  has  (IS  pagi's  of  maps,  most  of  them  gi-cdogically  colored.  This  ]>ublication 
is  is.sued  with  the  .same  jairpose  as  the  Iron-Ore  Resources  of  the  Worhl  lin  two  vol- 
umesi.  Certainly  they  must  be  authoritative,  and  fielotig  in  every  lilirary  which 
may  have  a  call  for  works  of  this  standard  character. 

Royal  Spain  of  To-day.  By  Tryphosti  Bates  Batcheller.  Longmans,  (Jreen  A  Co. 
New  York.  L<indon,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1913.  Large  octavo,  (ill  pages. 
With  .0  i>hotogravure.s,  (i  cidor  jilates.  and  KO  half-tone  plates  on  cameo  jilate  i>a])er. 
Price,  ji.o.  (Dedicated  bv  sjiecial  iiermission  to  Their  .Majesties  the  King  and 
tjueen  of  Sjtain.) 

The  pre.sent  volume  giv(‘s  us  an  interesting  idcture  of  i^iiain  of  to-day.  The  book  is 
largely  an  account  of  a  motor  triji  acro.ss  the  Sjtanish  Peninsula,  taken  with  Her 
Royal  Highne.ss  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  and  in  these  jileasant  chapters  are  found  many  an 
effective  de.scriiition  of  .society,  art,  ami  architecture,  and  of  the  social  reawakening  of 
the  country.  The  style  is  lively,  and  then*  are  charmingly  introduced  many  intimate 
letters  to  the  authoress  from  her  friends  among  the  royal  family  of  Sitain.  .\s  it  must 
be  remember(*(l  that  Sjianish  America  owes  much  of  its  customs,  traditions,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  thought  to  the  Sjiain  to  which  it  looks  back  as  tlu' mot  her  country,  .so  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sjiain  of  the  itresent  is  of  vital  imi>ortance  in  interjireting  the  character  and  move¬ 
ments  in  this  ])art  of  the  western  world.  To  study  .'Spanish  .America  through  the  keen 
eyes  of  sueh  a  writer  and  observer  is  tliend'ore  to  gain  additional  insight  into  the  reimb- 
lics  sjieaking  a  eommon  language. 

The  Continents  and  Their  People.  South  America.  .A  siijiplementary  geography. 
By  James  I'ranklin  Chamberlain,  istate  Normal  .'school,  Los  .Angcdes,  and  .Arthur 
Henry  Chamberlain.  Pasadena.  Cal.  .New  A'ork:  The  .Macmillan  Co.  12mo. 
18!l  Jiages,  illustrated.  Price,  .Ao  cents. 

.As  the  title-jiage  stat<“s,  the  book  is  a  suiiplementarv  geograjihy,  written  for  studv  in 
schools  and  for  use  in  coniu'ction  with  gi'iigrajihies.  It  accomjdishes  its  jiurjiose  well 
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l)y  gi  villi'  a  ]>l(‘asiiitr  jiicturfof  cacli  re]>ut>lic(>f  Sdiiili  Anioriva,  as  well  as  of  ilio  (iuiaiias. 
with  sjKH'ial  cliajttcrs  dovotod  to  coliVo,  Uiionos  Aires,  cacao,  and  tiic  Turtle  Islands. 
The  hiMik  is  not  only  readable  hy  itself,  lint  should  liecoine  a  handy  textbook  for  elasst's 
interested  in  this  tojiie.  The  jirefaee  calls  esjieeial  attention  to  the  work  of  the  I’an 
American  ITiion  in  its  effort  to  increase  tin*  study  and  knowleilire  about  the  countries 
of  Latin  .\meriea. 

Handbook  for  San  Francisco.  The  Chainber  of  Coinnieree  Handbook.  Historical 
and  (leserijitive.  A  t;uide  lor  visitois.  A\'ritten  an<l  eoni|iiled  by  bTank  Moilon 
To<ld.  San  I'raneiseo.  l!(l  t.  Piililished  by  the  Chainber  of  Coimneree.  Cc])i- 
ously  illnstrateil,  and  with  a  map  of  lh(“  city.  Alo  ^laires. 

In  anticipation  of  the  1‘anama-I’aeilie  Exposition  th(“  Chamber  of  Comim'rec  of  San 
I'raneiseo  has  atithorized  this  juibliealion.  and  <'<‘rtainly  it  f;iv(>s  very  eom]ilete  infor¬ 
mation  not  alone  of  the  city  itself,  but  also  of  the  history  of  the  State  of  California  and 
of  many  interestiiif;  facts  relatinj;  thereto.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  better 
iriiide  to  the  eil  v  for  both  sttan<;eis  and  iesi(hoits  alike  can  be  ]>re]>ared. 

O’Higgins  of  Chile.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  times.  Hy  .lohn  .1.  Mehejran. 
With  illustrations.  London:  .1.  A  .1.  I’.eimett  ( I.td.).  I’-’®.  L’Ct  jiages. 

A  ^'ood  and  interestini;  liiograjihv  of  O' Higgins,  one  of  the  great  hero<‘s  of  Chile’s 
war  of  inilejiemh'tK  e.  A  eommendable  fealiite  of  the  book  is  the  ])ro]ier  praise  given 
to  the  falhi'r  of  the  hero,  a  man  who  himself  did  mm  h  for  his  adojited  country  when  it 
was  still  a  J’rovinee  of  Sjiaiti.  To  rc'ad  tin-  dt't'ds  of  O’Higgins  anil  his  aeeomjilish- 
ments,  into  which  the  author  has  tactfully  woven  an  outline  of  the  liislory  of  Chile's 
struggle,  is  to  gain  a  Ix-tter  aeipiaintam  e  witli  that  sidendid  e])oeli  in  South  America. 
.\s  this  is  almost  the  only  source  in  English  in  which  O’ Higgins’s  life  is  accessible  in 
detail,  the  author  <h‘.«erves  credit  for  his  work. 

Reminiscences  of  Diplomatic  Life.  Hy  Lady  Maedonell.  Adam  A  Charles  Hlaek. 
London,  I !HIL  2!I2  jiages,  with  1!(  illustrations.  I’ri(  <“.  $2. 

The  interest  in  such  a  book  of  exjieriences  lies  in  tire  fact  that  Lady  Maedonell 
was  born  in  Hnenos  .\ir(‘s  and  married  there,  later  aecomiianying  her  husband  to 
Sjiain  in  his  diiilomalie  mission,  and  seeing  also  Lisbon  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
same  way.  Many  delightful  iiaragrajihs,  therefore,  are  written  on  life  in  these  thiee 
Latin  ca])itals,  and  an  insight  is  given  into  habits  and  customs  of  earlier  times  which 
would  be  otherwise  diflieult  to  obtain. 

Deutsche  Arbeit  in  Chile.  That  the  Germans  have  been  jiersistently  active  in 
Chill"  finds  an  added  illustration  in  this  jiublication,  in  two  volunii's,  issued  by  the 
Deutscher  Wissenschafllich<“r  Verein  (German  Scientific  Society)  of  Santiago,  in 
celebration  of  the  Chile  centennial.  The  context  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  by 
recognized  authorities  on  such  activities  in  which  (Jermane  have  taken  part,  as  the 
develojiment  of  the  army,  of  the  church,  in  the  merchant  marine,  in  education,  and 
numerous  other  fields. 

Guatemala,  seine  Reichtuemer,  Entwicklung,  seine  Fortschritte  (The  Resources, 
Develoiiment,  and  Progress  of  (Juatemala)  is  an  article  jin-jrared  with  the  encour- 
agemi'iit  of  President  Estrada  Cabrara  about  that  Rejiublie. 

Argentien  einst  und  jetzt  (Argentina,  Past  and  Present).  This  is  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  a  German  colonization  society  which  has  secured  an  area  of  land  south  of  Hahia 
Hlauca  and  jilans  to  attract  settlers  from  Germany  ou  it.  There  are  given  data  about 
the  country  and  its  jiossibilities  for  homes  of  interest  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the 
emigrant. 

Bolivia  und  seine  wirtschftliche  Bedeutung  ( Holivia  and  Its  Economic  Signifi¬ 
cance).  Hy  Arthur  Posnansky.  A  ])am])hlet,  well  illustrated,  of  20  jiages,  reprinted 
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from  “Slid-  und  Miiud-Aiufrika,”  in  Berlin,  1913.  The  author  is  setrotary  of  the 
La  I’az  Cjeottraphieal  Society,  and  as  such  sjioaks  with  personal  knowledge  of  his 
homo  in  America.  His  iiresentalion  of  the  subject  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  he  pre¬ 
dicts  a  jirogressivo  future  for  Bolivia. 

Bolivien  in  Wort  und  Bild  (Bolivia,  Described  and  Illustrated).  By  Max  Josef  von 
\acano  and  Hans  Maltis.  Second  edition,  with  132  illustrations  and  a  map. 
227  pages.  8°.  Berlin,  1911.  Dietrich  Beimer. 

The  interest  in  Bolivia  is  increasing  constantly,  and  a  .sullicient  jiroof  of  this  can 
be  fotind  in  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  (ierman  hook.  The  authors 
know  their  Bolivia  from  personal  experience,  and  siieak  with  that  exactness  and 
scientific  observation  which  go  so  far  to  make  of  jiermanent  value  the  data  herein 
pre.seuted.  Their  subject  is  divided  into  two  jiarts,  the  first  treating  of  the  history, 
the  second  of  the  present  aspects  of  Bolivia.  In  the  second  part  they  describe  the 
forests;  the  Tropics,  es]>e<  ially  of  the  Madeira  and  !Mamore  reeions;  then  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  (  huquisa,  Tarija,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  Gran  <  haco.  A  glance  is  attempted  at  the  future'  of  the  country.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  native  Indians,  and  many  anecdotes  of  their  present 
life  are  recordi'd.  The  book  will  be  useful  as  a  source  of  substantial  information  on 
Bolivia. 

Vom  Urwald  zu  den  Gletschern  der  Kordillere  (I'roni  the  Forests  to  the  Glaciers  of 
the  Cordellera).  Two  expeditions  for  study  in  Bolivia.  By  Dr.  Theodor  Her¬ 
zog,  Zurich.  With  10  copper  plates,  3  maps,  and  88  illustrations  from  original 
photographs  by  the  author.  Stecker  &  Schroeder.  Stuttgart,  1913.  270  pages. 

Price,  11  marks  (82.75). 

Dr.  Herzog,  a  professor  of  botany  in  the  technical  high  school  in  Zurich,  had  made 
in  190C  one  trij)  thnnigh  the  tropical  part  of  lower  Bolivia  and  into  the  highlands  of 
that  Republic,  but  the.se  studies  begun  at  that  time  he  continued  from  September, 
1910,  to  January,  1912,  and  so  impressed  was  he  by  the  resources  of  the  country  that, 
in  addition  to  his  more  technical  reports,  he  contributes  this  book  to  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  interior  region  of  South  America.  There  are  10  chapters  describ¬ 
ing  his  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  uj)  the  river  (Paraguay)  to  the  Bolivian  boundary, 
thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  his  stay  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  weeks,  his  experiences 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Pilcomayo  River,  his  ascent  to  the  plateau  at  Cochabamba,  ami 
his  investigations  between  that  city  and  La  Paz.  Much  of  the  book  is  new  material 
of  highest  interest  to  student  and  traveler  alike,  and  all  of  it  is  of  decided  value,  for 
it  is  characterized  by  that  thoroughness  so  essentially  German.  Publications  of  this 
class  in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  help  to  make  Bolivia  understood  and 
apprec dated,  and  it  is  therefore  a  welcome  addition  to  the  shelves. 

America  As  I  Saw  It,  or  America  Revisited.  By  Mrs.  Alec-Twecdie.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1913.  475  pages.  Price.  83. 

This  is  the  author’s  fourteenth  book,  and,  like  a  number  of  its  predece.s.sor8,  will 
doubtless  have  a  large  .sale.  It  is  a  book  that  Americans  .should  read,  for  it  tells  them 
of  faults  as  well  as  virt  ues.  Certain  branches  of  .society  may  be  offended  at  the  author's 
frank  remarks;  certain  religious  denominations  will  censure  her  deductions;  but  the 
broad-minded  individual  will  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover  and  derive  much 
benelit  and  enlightenment.  We  Americans  are  jirone  to  think  of  ourselves  from  our 
own  standpoint;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  this  book  reveals  faults  as  .seen  by  a  clo.se 
observer  from  over  the  sea,  yet  the  full  credit  given  our  institutions  and  our  people 
counteract  in  a  way  the  other  shortcomings. 

The  author  has  visited  the  United  States  a  number  of  times  and  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other;  in  social  Washington,  “  noi.sy  New  York,”  windy 
Kansas  City,  or  balmy  New  Orleans,  she  was  entertained  in  the  most  repre.sentative 
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homes,  and  thereby  stained  an  insight  into  life  and  conditions  which  are  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  her  book.  In  lower  walks  of  life  also  she  saw  much  to  admire  and  much 
that  is  wretched,  all  of  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  living. 

The  book  is  divided  into  21  chapters,  beginning  with  the  author’s  arrival  in  New 
York.  “Chicago  experiences,”  in  which  she  asks,  “Where  are  the  men?”  the  real 
cultured  gentlemen,  are  interesting  and  cover  30  pages;  “Disappearing  home  life” 
tills  another  chapter;  while  “Clubland  and  chatter”  occupy  20  or  more  pages.  Other 
interesting  chapters  are  “Wiat  is  an  American?”  “Manners  and  customs”;  “Prairie 
peeps”;  “Christmas  and  Edison”;  white  the  last  chapter,  entitled  “What  is  it  all 
about?”  sums  up  the  author’s  experiences,  which  on  the  whole  are  pleasant  and  well 
worth  reading. 

“I  love  America,”  says  the  author,  and  *  *  *  ‘-we  see  faults  most  distinctly 
in  the  people  we  love  best,  and  so  it  is  with  a  trav'eler  and  writer  in  the  lands  they 
care  for  most.” 

W.  A.  R. 

Tin  Deposits  of  the  World.  By  Sydney  Fawns,  F.  G.  S.  The  Mining  Journal. 

London,  1913.  30fl  pages.  Price,  15  shillings. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  author’s  important  work.  The  present  volume  has 
been  largely  rewritten  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the  information  up  to  date. 
Some  interesting  and  practical  details  have  been  added  to  the  chapter  on  ‘  ‘Alluvial 
tin  mining,”  while  it  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  chapters  on  deposits  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  as  the  center  of  interest  in  tin  producing  has  con¬ 
siderably  changed  within  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapters  dealing  with 
Bolivian  deposits  and  those  of  N  igeria,  the  Transvaal,  and  Swaziland  have  been  given 
more  attention. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  early  history  of  tin  mining;  the  second  chapter  tells 
about  tin  deposits  in  general,  while  the  third  relates  to  alluvial  tin  mining.  The  de¬ 
posits  of  each  tin-producing  country  are  described  in  detail,  and  much  important 
information  added,  making  the  book  a  very  valuable  source  of  data  for  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  tin  mining  or  to  those  in  any  way  connected  with  its  development. 

In  describing  the  Bolivian  dejKisits  the  author  devotes  20  pages  to  the  subject,  and 
thereby  supplies  much  valuable  data.  Each  mining  section  is  considered  separately, 
economic  conditions  studied,  names  and  locations  of  the  many  mines  given,  while 
climate,  health,  wages,  and  general  conditions  receive  attention. 

A  chapter  on  tin  smelting,  a  large  numl)er  of  illustrations,  and  several  pages  of  bib¬ 
liography  add  materially  to  the  interest  and  imjwrtance  of  the  work. 

W.  A.  R. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  26,  1914.* 


Argentineexports  for  1912  (clipping  from  “Standani”  of  Jan.  23.  Jan.  23 
1914). 

“Bolotin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Agricola” .  Jan.  24 

Publication.  “  Direccion  general  de  Agriculture  y  Defensa  .4gri-  J an.  27 
cola.”  I 

Wool  shipments  from  the  River  Plate . I  Jan.  29 

Foreign  commerce  of  .Argentina  for  calendar  year  1913  (clipping  Jan.  31 
from  “  La  Nacion”  of  Jan.  31,  1914). 

Caustic  soda  and  chloride  of  lime . ;  Feb.  4 

Petroleum  products . ; . .  .do _ 

Condeased  and  evaporated  milk . i  Feb.  C 


R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


W'illiam  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
I  Rosario. 

I  Do. 

•  Do. 


Pianos  and  piano  players .  Feb.  2 

Opportunities  for  settlers  in  Brazil . !  Feb.  3 

Bone  ash . ...do _ 

Tubing  for  metal  beds . :  Feb.  4 

Patented  filter . '...do _ 

Cottonseed  salad  oil . !...do _ 

Onyx . ...do - 


.Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consu 
general  in  charge.  ;Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Proprietary  medicines .  Jan.  24 

Chocolate,  cacao,  candies,  and  confectionery . !  Feb.  11 

Vehicles . '  Feb.  — 

Watches  and  clocks . I  Feb.  — 


Alfred  A.  WiiLslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

Percival  Gassett.  consul,  Iqui- 
que. 

Do, 

Do, 


8inu  River  to  be  canalized . i  Feb.  9  i  Isaac  A.9  Manning,  consul 

Barranquilla. 

Gasoline  launches  for  Colombian  ports . I  Feb.  10  Do. 

Colonization  of  the  Caqueta  and  Putumayo  country . j  Feb.  13  Do. 

Railway  projects . j ...  do _ '  Do. 

Launches  for  the  Arauca  and  Meta  Rivers . ...do _ I  Do. 


Report  on  new  docks  of  Habana  harbor  and  photograph . i  Feb.  14  James  L.  Rodgers,  consul 

general,  Habana. 

Graphite  for  lubricating  purposes  (little  imported) .  Feb.  23  Dean  R.  Wood,  consular  agent 

Nuevitas. 

Meat-chopping  machines— List  of  hardware  dealers . . .  .do .  Do. 

I 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Soda-water-manufacturing  machinery— Duty — Duty  on  fruit  ;  Feb.  1  j  Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice  and 


extracts  and  flavors.  '  deputy  consul  general, 

Santo  Domingo. 

American  magazines— List  of  booksellers .  Feb.  4  [  Do. 

Duty  on  catalogues  and  printed  circulars  for  free  distribution . do . :  Do. 

Coal  (little  market)- Amount  consumed  in  1912 — Principal  Feb.  5  ;  Do. 

consumers. 

Collapsible  drinking  cups  (no  market) . do . I  Do. 

Hardware  dealers  in  consular  district .  Feb.  6  j  Do. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  shoes;  tanners  and  exporters  Feb.  7  Do. 

ol  bides  (lists).  I 

Construction  work . do . j  Do. 

Electric  and  hand-power  suction  sweepers  (little  market)—  Feb.  9  Do. 

Duty. 

Construction  machinery  for  grinding  and  crushing  (no  market)..  Feb.  10,  Do. 

Automobiles . '. .  Feb.  12  Do. 

Coal  (no  market) .  Feb.  13  Do. 

Electric  coffee  mills  (no  market) .  Feb.  17  Do. 

•  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 

but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  I’nion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  to  March  26,  1914 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC — Continued. 
Market  for  canned  salmon  and  flour— List  of  importers. 


Limited  sale  of  agricultural  machinery— List  of  sugar  estates, 
coffee  and  cacao  plantations. 

Antique  mahogany  furniture  (very  little) . 

Electric  development . 

List  of  schools  in  consular  district— Books  for  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Irons  (little  market) . 


ECUADOR. 

Ivory  nut . 

Cloth  manufacture . .  . 

Ecuador  coal  imports  during  1912  and  1913 

r.UATEMALA. 


Invoices. 


HONDURAS. 

List  of  officers  of  Honduras  railways . 

Automobiles  (none) . 

Agricultural  tools . 

Canned  and  mild-tmred  salmon  (little  market) . 

Pianos _ '. . 

Nuts  (for  machines)— I.ist  of  firms  for  agency  proposition . 

Cotton  oil  brands— List  of  firms  selling  cotton  oil . 

Agricultural  machinery — List  of  dealers . 

List  of  general  commission  merchants . 

List  of  firms  handling  hardware— No  automobile  jobbers . 

Tariff  notes— Salesmen’s  samples . 

Structural  timber  (treated  or  untreated) . 

Men’s  clothing  (little  market)— List  of  firms . 

Electric  supplies  (little  market) . 

Steel  mesh  and  laths  for  reinforced  concrete  (not  used) . 

MEXICO. 

Shippers  of  salted  hides,  ixtie,  and  bones . 

List  of  houses  dealing  in  shoe-store  supplies  and  wholesale  shoe 
houses. 

Shoe  trade— Rubber  goods . 

Well-drilling  machinery  and  tools  (no  market) . 

Agricultural  machinery  (no  market) . 

Automobiles . 

Shoe  trade . 

Sad  irons . 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockmen  in  Tampico . 

Importation  of  coal  in  1912,  and  9  months  of  1913 . 

Veneers  (no  market) . 

Automobiles . 

English  instruction  books— List  of  private  schoois  in  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

Insulating  material  marketed  under  name  of  “vulcanized 
fiber”  (no  possible  market). 

Supplement  to  annual  report  for  1913,  Mazatlan . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industry,  1913 . 

Hardware  dealers . 

Dealers  in  shoes  and  supplies,  polishes,  etc . 

Inks— List  of  printing  companies . 


1914. 
Feb.  17 


Feb.  18 


...do . 

-  - -do . 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

28 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

10 

.do. 

.  -do _ 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

■20 

.  .do. 

. .  .do . 

-do _ 

...do. 

Feb. 

25' 

Feb. 

28 

-do 

...do . 

...do. 

Feb. 

G 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

12 

_ do 

Feb. 

is' 

_ do 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

. .  -do _ 

Feb. 

16 

...do. 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

23 

Feb. 

28 

...do 

...  do . 

Author. 


Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice 
and  d^uty  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice  and 
ileputy  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 


William  Owen,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general,  Gua¬ 
temala. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

B.  I).  Guilbert,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Richard  M.  Stadden,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Manzanillo. 

Clement  8.  Edwards,  consul, 
Acapulco. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Warren  W.  Rich,  vice  consul, 
Salina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Clarence  A.  Hiller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Do. 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul, 
Acapulco. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 


Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

William  E.  Alger,  consul, 
Mazatlan. 

Jesse  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Hat- 
amoros. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Monterey. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Author. 


PA.VAM.t. 


1914. 

Kel).  13  James  0.  Kellogc,  consul, 
'  Colon. 

Feb.  16  Paul  Osterhout,  consular 
agent,  Boeas  del  Toro. 

Feb.  19  i  James  C.  Kellogg,  consul. 
Colon. 

Feb.  24  Do. 


Paste  for  making  boxes,  bookbinding, eU’.— Duty . 

List  of  general  dealers . 

Newspaper  clipping  describing  a  new  and  improved  kind  of 
cotton. 

Flour— Principal  importers . 


PERU. 


Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Callao. 


.\lmanaque  de  la  Comercio  para  1911 


URUGUAY. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mon 
tevideo. 


Lumber;  total  imports  for  fiscal  year  1910-11 . . 

Trade  of  Uruguay— Sources  of  supply— Possibilities  of  sale 


VENEZUELA. 

Duty  paid  on  advertising  matter . 

Mamesite . 

Sadirons  (little  used) . 

Importations  of  coal . 

Tobacco  knives,  tree  pruners,  handmills,  corn  shellers,  and  ve¬ 
hicle  jacks. 

Cash  registers . 

Gasoline  and  oils — Lists  of  automobile  dealers  and  mining  com¬ 
panies. 

Shippers  of  cacao . 

Telephone  apparatus— List  of  companies . 

Tariff  on  brewing  machinery . 

Diamond  drills— List  of  mining  companies . 

Sausage  machinery  (little  market)— List  of  hardware  dealers. . . 

.Vutomobiles . 

Milk . 


Thomas  VV.  Voetter,  consul, 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


Argentina  imported  5,112  AUTOMOBILES  during  1913,  as  against 
4,281  for  the  previous  year;  the  United  States  furnished  708  machines 
during  1912  and  1,296  for  1913.  France  sold  more  than  any  other 
country,  heading  the  list  in  1912  with  1,651  and  in  1913  with  1,830 
machines;  England  was  second  and  Italy  third  in  automobile  sales 

for  the  years  mentioned. - SUGAR  OUTPUT  in  the  Province  of 

Tucuman  for  1913  amounted  to  221,004  tons,  which  were  produced 

from  2,606,566  tons  of  sugar  cane. - In  1913,  2,699  SHEEP  were 

imported  into  Argentina  for  breeding  purposes;  this  was  a  large 
increase  over  the  annual  imports  for  many  years.  Among  the  breeds 
were  Lincolns,  Ilampsliires,  Oxfords,  Shropshires,  Romney  Marshes, 

etc.,  and  they  came  principally  from  Great  Britain. - The  South 

American  Journal  (London)  of  February  28,  1914,  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  r6sum6  of  BRITISH  INTERESTS  in  Latin  America,  which  in 
amount  reach  the  enormous  figures  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000,  the 
average  return  being  something  like  5  per  cent  on  invested  capital. 
As  to  railways,  the  bulk  of  English  capital  is  invested  in  Argentina, 
where  over  a  billion  dollars  produce  a  return  of  between  4  and  5  per 

cent  to  the  bondholders. - Dr.  Edward  E.  Brandon  states  that  the 

National  Government  has  ceded  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
lands  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  department  of  exact 

sciences  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. - The  EXCHANGE 

OF  PROFESSORS  between  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  and  of 
Paris  becomes  effective  January  1,  1915.  The  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  will  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  French  professors  and 
allow’  them  2,000  pesos  ($860)  a  month  while  in  actual  service.  Not 
more  than  two  Argentine  professors  w’ill  be  sent  from  Argentina  in 

any  one  year. - The  department  of  LAW  of  the  University  of 

Buenos  Aires  proposes  to  give  a  four-year  course  for  the  practitioner, 
requiring  two  years’  additional  work  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
jurisprudence.  The  University  of  La  Plata  adopted  this  course  from 
the  beginning.  The  object  is  to  make  legal  studies  more  practical, 
and  to  reserve  the  advanced  studies  in  jurisprudence  to  special  stu¬ 
dents. - A  tank  vessel  for  PETROLEUM  is  being  constructed  for 

the  Argentine  Government  to  be  used  in  transporting  oil  from  the 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  oil  fields  to  Buenos  ^Vires.  It  is  expected  that 
this  vessel  w’ill  be  ready  for  service  in  May  next.  The  petroleum 
W’ill  be  conveyed  in  barrels  and  will  be  stored  at  Buenos  Aires  in  two 
tanks  of  a  capacity  of  6,000  cubic  meters  each.  At  Comodoro  Riva¬ 
davia  there  are  four  tanks  of  a  capacity  of  6,000  cubic  meters  each, 
all  of  which  are  expected  to  be  full  of  oil  by  May.  The  production  of 
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the  Kivadavia  petroleum  fields  is  from  500  to  900  cubic  meters  per 

week.  A  new  well  is  producing  daily  about  .30  tons  of  oil. - The 

exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  MEATS  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  year  1913  amounted  to  2,515,859  carcasses  of  frozen 
wethers,  1,527,600  quarters  of  frozen  beeves,  and  3,006,608  quarters 
of  chilled  beeves,  as  compared  ^v^th  3,584,927  carcasses  of  frozen 
wethers,  2,086,780  frozen  quarters  of  beeves,  and  2,269,474  quarters 

of  chilled  beeves  in  1912. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the 

department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  to  expend 
80,000  pesos  ($34,400)  in  participating  in  the  international  exposition 
of  HYGIENE,  which  will  take  place  at  Genoa,  Italy,  during  the 

present  year. - HONEY  is  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in 

considerable  quantities.  In  1912  the  imports  of  this  product 
amounted  to  151,094  kilos,  valued  at  22,664  Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  equals  $0.96).  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1913  the  imports 
of  honey  consisted  of  94,343  kilos,  valued  at  14,151  Argentine  gold 
pesos.  The  imports  of  wax  in  1912  amounted  to  38,463  kilos,  valued 
at  14,859  Argentine  gold  pesos.  Bees  thrive  over  large  areas  of 
Argentina,  and  the  annual  production  of  honey  per  hive  varies  from 
50  to  60  kilos  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  80  kilos.  This  is  a 
branch  of  industry  that  could  be  profitably  developed  in  the  Republic 
in  connection  with  fruit  growing  and  farming. 


A  law  of  January  7,  1914,  authorized  the  executive  power  to  regu¬ 
late  the  purchase  and  sale  of  TOBACCO  and  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  in  Bolivia.  The  prices  at  which  domestic 
tobacco  may  be  bought  are  not  to  be  less  in  1914  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  1913,  and  prices  thereafter  are  to  be  fixed  each  year.  The 
Government  may  import  foreign  tobacco  or  cigars  and  cigarettes,  but 
if  the  Government  leases  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  private  persons, 
then  the  imported  tobacco  is  subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  the  importation  is  made.  The  law  referred 
to  provides  that  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  in  operation  in  the 
Republic,  together  with  stock  on  hand,  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
law,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State  upon  payment  therefor 
of  the  appraised  values  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Under  this  law  the  Government  has  arranged 
with  Villa,  Mauri  &  Co.,  of  Sucre,  to  take  over  the  tobacco  business 
in  Bolivia,  including  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
for  a  period  of  20  years.  The  capital  of  the  company  referred  to  is 
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2,500,000  bolivianos  ($1,000,000). - “El  Norto,”  a  daily  paper  of 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  states  that  the  FUR  and  skin  industry  in  Bolivia 
is  capable  of  being  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  forests  of  the  Andean  slopes  of  eastern 
Bolivia  contain  wild  fur-producing  animals,  among  which  are  line 

specimens  of  tiger  and  herds  of  vicuna. - A  law  of  January  24, 

1914,  requires  all  BANKS  operating  in  the  Republic  to  keep  on  hand 
in  gold  coin  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  their  deposits. 
After  March  1,  1914,  all  foreign  banks  and  branches  of  foreign  banks 
doing  business  in  Bolivia  are  required  to  have  a  capital  of  not  less 

than  625,000  bolivianos  ($250,000). - A  recent  executive  decree 

requires  the  payment  of  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  in  all  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  Republic  in  gold  coin  or  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Nation.  The  Bank  of  the  Nation  is  required  to  receive  the  bank 
notes  of  the  National,  Argandona,  and  Mercantile  Banks,  but  is  not 

required  to  exchange  them  for  gold  coin. - A  law  promulgated  on 

January  7,  1914,  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  STATE  MONOPOLY  of  all  foreign  products  distilled  from 
fruits  and  cereals,  as  well  as  of  aperients  and  liquors  in  general.  The 
Government  may  appropriate  the  stock  of  such  liquors  as  are  on 
hand  in  the  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  paying  for  them  the  market  prices  ruling  six  months 
beforehand.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  lease  the  liquor  monop¬ 
oly  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  operate  it  for  the  State  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  private  parties.  The  President  is  also  empowered  to  place 
a  surcharge  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  liquors  imported  into  the  country 
from  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  to  the  date  of 

the  establishment  of  the  Government  monopoly. - The  BANK  of 

the  Nation  has  been  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  to  50,000,000 
bolivianos  ($20,000,000).  Gold  coin  must  be  kept  on  hand  to  the 
amount  of  40  per  cent  of  the  bank’s  notes  in  circulation.  The  net 

earnings  of  this  bank  in  1913  were  726,026  bolivianos  ($290,410). - 

A  law  promulgated  on  January  10,  1914,  authorizes  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  to  issue  State  BONDS  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  bolivianos 
($4,000,000),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  canceling  the 
credits  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation,  National,  Argandona,  and 
Mercantile  Banks.  These  bonds  are  to  bear  8  per  cent  annual  inter¬ 
est  and  1  per  cent  is  provided  for  an  accumulative  amortization  fund . 
The  amortization  fund  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  are  to  come 
from  an  annual  appropriation  in  the  general  budget  of  900,000  bolivi¬ 
anos  ($360,000).  The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  500 

and  1,000  bolivianos  ($200  and  $400). - A  rebate  of  25  per  cent  on 

ordinary  freight  tariffs  charged  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  has 
been  granted  on  coal,  hides,  and  hay  until  June  30  next,  after  which 
date  a  readjustment  of  rates  will  be  made,  which  will  doubtless  be 
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more  favorable  for  such  commodities.  Tlie  reduction  on  coal  rates 
will  be  especially  beneficial  for  Bolivian  cities,  wdicre  the  price  of  this 
fuel  is  enormous,  caused  mainly  by  the  high  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion. - A  movemen  is  on  foot  to  join  the  ARICA-LA  PAZ  Rail¬ 

way  with  the  electric  line  running  from  the  Alto  to  La  Paz,  which 
would  permit  loaded  cars  from  the  steamship  wharf  at  Arica  to  be 
unloaded  at  the  customhouse  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  mean  quicker  transportation  and  the  saving  of  the  labor  of 
transferring  freight  at  the  Alto  do  La  Paz. 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Brazil  in  1913  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  1,976,600  contos  ($640,418,400),  consisting  of 
imports  1,007,600  contos  ($326,462,400),  and  exports  969,000  con¬ 
tos  ($313,956,000).  The  imports  in  1913  exceeded  those  of  1912 
by  55,000  contos  ($17,820,000),  while  the  exports  in  1913  were 
150,000  contos  ($48,600,000)  less  than  those  of  1912.  The  exports 
of  coffee  in  1913  amounted  to  13,267,000  sacks,  or  1,187,000  sacks 
more  than  in  1912.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exporte  d  in  1913  w’as, 
however,  86,701  contos  ($28,091,124)  less  than  in  1912.  The  rubber 
exported  in  1913  amounted  to  35,861,000  kilos  or  6,424,000  kilos 
less  than  in  1912.  The  value  of  the  rubber  exports  in  1913  was 
153,560  contos  ($49,753,440)  or  87,864  contos  ($28,467,936)  less  than 
the  value  of  the  rubber  exported  in  1912.  The  exports  of  cotton  in 
1913  were  valued  at  34,615  contos  ($11,215,260)  or  19,054  contos 
($6,173,496)  more  than  in  1912.  The  exports  of  hides  in  1913 
amounted  to  32,905  contos  ($10,661,220),  or  2,723  contos  ($882,252) 
more  than  in  1912.  The  exports  of  tobacco  in  1913  rose  to  24,569 
contos  ($7,960,356),  or  3,054  contos  ($989,496)  more  than  in  1912. 
The  exports  of  yerba  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  in  1913  amounted  to 
35,222  contos  ($11,411,928),  or  3,683  contos  ($1,193,292)  more  than 
in  1912.  The  exports  of  cacao  in  1913  amounted  to  23,904  contos 

($7,744,896),  or  938  contos  ($303,912)  more  than  in  1912. - In  the 

States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana,  and  Sao 
Paulo  GRAZING  IjANDS  may  be  pimchased  at  from  $2  to  $50  per 
acre,  the  price  varying  with  the  location  and  quality  of  the  land. 
In  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  Minas  Geraes  the  price  of  ordinary 
range  land  is  about  30  cents  per  acre.  For  two  years  or  more  the 
price  of  cattle  has  been  increasing,  and  the  number  in  Brazil  does 
not  supply  the  local  demand.  Recent  advances  of  about  $3  per 
head  have  been  record(*d.  Experts  say  that  ranches  can  be  stocked 
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with  cows  at  the  rate  of  about  S23  per  head;  this  fact,  together 
with  constantly  improving  transportation  facilities,  offer  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  worthy  of  consideration  h}"  stock  men. - Foreign  banks 

in  Brazil  usually  start  their  El'ROPEAX  t'J^ERKS  on  $100  per 
month,  and  as  there  are  no  bonding  companies  the  clerks  must 
deposit  at  least  $1,000  with  the  bank.  Contracts  between  the  clerk 
and  the  bank  are  generally  made  for  three  or  five  years,  and  the 

bank  pays  the  steamship  fan*  from  Europe  to  Brazil.^ - “Linking 

up  South  America”  is  the  title  under  which  the  Mont(>video  Times 
(Feb.  8),  of  Uruguay,  tells  of  the  progress  in  RAILWAY  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  which  brings  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
and  north  Argentina  into  closer  communication  than  ever  before. 
The  Central  Railway  of  Uruguay  has  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
12  additional  locomotives  to  handle  the  traffic,  6  of  them  being  of 

the  fast  passenger  type. - Press  reports  state  that  the  Sao  Paulo 

electric  company  is  arranging  to  negotiate  a  long-time  loan  of  2,000 

contos  ($648,000)  at  95  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  annual  interest. - 

A  strong  syndicate  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  rich  Gaulaxo 
Taveira  IRON  MINES  in  the  municipahty  of  Marianna,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes. - In  December,  1913,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  5,470  landed  at  Brazihan  ports. - The  Demographic  Bul¬ 

letin  estimates  the  POPUI..ATION  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at 
the  beginning  of  1914  at  984,570  inhabitants.  In  December,  1913, 
there  were  1,703  deaths,  2,170  births,  and  595  marriages  in  the  city 

of  Rio  de  Janeiro. - A  recent  law  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  fixes 

the  BUDGET  of  expenses  of  the  Repubhc  of  Brazil  at  435,773 

contos,  paper  ($97,613,452)  and  95,469  contos,  gold  ($52,126,074). - 

The  Revista  Commercial  c  Financeira  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  negotiating  with 
the  house  of  Antunes  dos  Santos  &  Co.  for  bringing  into  that  State 
150,000  agricultural  immigrants. 


The  BUDGET  of  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Chile  for  1914 
amounts  to  252,568,172  pesos,  currency  ($53,039,316),  and  121,768,599 
pesos,  gold  ($44,445,535),  or  the  equivalent  in  United  States  cur¬ 
rency  of  $97,484,851.  Among  other  items  of  expenditure  the  one 
for  the  department  of  finance  amounts  to  $25,835,087,  American 
gold;  for  raUw'ays,  $17,215,053;  for  public  instruction,  $8,301,975, 

and  for  public  w'orks,  $5,407,944. - The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

of  the  Government  of  Chile  for  January",  1914,  amounted  to  12,735,240 
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gold  pesos  ($4,648,362)  and  163,502  paper  pesos  ($34,335),  or  the 
equivalent  in  American  currency  of  $4,682,697. - Since  the  open¬ 

ing  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  RAILWAY  to  pubhc  service  early  in 
1913,  a  regular  freight  and  passenger  schedule  has  been  maintained 
between  Arica  and  La  Paz  on  a  20-hour  schedule.  The  traffic  has 
constantly  increased  and  sleeping  and  dining  cars  are  employed  in 
the  passenger  service.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
operate  in  the  near  future  trains  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  on  an  18-hour 

schedule. - For  some  time  past  the  Government  of  Chile  has 

made  careful  investigations  of  the  PETROLEUM  deposits  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Republic,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  The  section  of  geography  and  mines  of  the  department  of 
pubhc  works  has  made  extensive  investigations  in  southern  Chile, 
and  has,  by  borings,  discovered  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places.  Recently  the  Chilean  Government  appointed  a 
Chilean  engineer,  Francisco  del  Campo,  to  study  the  petroleum  depos¬ 
its  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes.  Sefior  del  Campo  repKjrts  that 
he  has  made  examinations  in  Chilean  Patagonia  as  far  as  the  Gallegos 
River,  and  has  found  numerous  formations  indicating  the  presence  of 
petroleum  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  indisputable  evidence 
was  obtained  of  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  the  Territory  of  Magal¬ 
lanes.  Two  Chilean  companies — the  South  American  and  the 

Patagonia — are  now  boring  for  petroleum  in  the  territory. - 

A  law'  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
auction,  within  the  next  two  years,  NITRATE  LANDS  in  the 
Province  of  Tarapaca  known  as  the  Condor,  Aurrera,  Sebastapool, 
Santa  Lucia,  and  Pan  de  Azdcar  properties,  as  well  as  the  “demasias” 
(spaces  between  claims)  of  the  Gloria,  San  Remigio,  Barcelona,  and 
Pazpampo  properties.  Under  the  law  of  February  12,  1912,  these 
lands  will  be  divided  into  lots  and  estimate  made  by  the  nitrate 
board  of  the  industrial  nitrate  available  in  each  lot.  Notice  of  the 
auction  will  be  published  in  Chilean,  English,  German,  French,  and 

American  papers,  and  dates  and  conditions  will  be  specified. - 

The  Pena  Blanca  COPPER  SMELTER  at  Cabildo,  Chile,  is  working 
day  and  night  shifts.  The  copper  mines  of  the  surrounding  countiy 
are  in  active  exploitation,  and  the  smelter  is  rep)orted  to  be  earning 

large  dividends. - The  MINING  MAP  of  the  region  traversed  by 

the  Longitudinal  Railway  has  been  completed.  This  map  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  miners  and  prospectors  in  locating  mines  in 

some  of  the  richest  mining  sections  of  the  Republic. - Press  reports 

state  that  the  Government  of  Chile  proposes  to  contract,  during  the 
present  year,  for  the  construction  of  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS  in 
Antofagasta  amounting  to  20,000,000  gold  pesos  ($7,300,000).  The 

work  is  to  be  done  through  public  bids. - Clark  Bros.  &  Cementerio 

have  established  a  plant  to  saw,  turn,  and  polish  MARBLE  at  San 
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Felipe.  Five  electric  motors  of  5  horsepower  each  arc  employed  to 
operate  six  machines  used  in  this  work.  With  the  machinery  at 
present  in  use  240  marble  slabs,  representin"  800  square  meters  of 
stone,  can  be  taken  from  the  (]uarry  in  40  hours.  It  is  proposed  to 
pave  one  of  the  plazas  of  Valparaiso  with  marble  slabs  from  the  Andes 
Mountains.  Additional  machinery  has  been  ordered  abroad  and 
the  business  will  be  eidarjjed.  The  marble  quarry  is  located  at  a 
place  called  “Cajon  del  Juncal,”  and  consists  of  a  mountain  of  marble 
500  meters  high  and  of  unknown  thickness  and  depth. 


On  July  20  next  an  IRON  BRIDGE  over  the  Fucha  River,  near 
Bogota,  named  in  honor  of  President  Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  will  be 

opened  to  public  traffic. - The  National  Government  has  issued  a 

decree  establishing  a  technical  commission  of  engineers  to  explore 
and  make  a  preliminary  plan  of  the  route  to  be  adopted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  section  of  the  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  from  Girardot  to 
Palmira,  either  by  way  of  the  lowlands  of  Calarca  through  the  II«r- 
mosas  Valley,  or  via  such  point  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 
After  the  plan  of  the  preliminary  survey  has  been  submitted  to  the 
department  of  public  works,  a  fmal  survey  will  be  made  over  the  route 

selected. - The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUCA  at  Popayan  recently 

opened  a  shop,  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  modern  apparatus  and 
tools,  for  use  in  electric  and  mechanical  instruction.  This  univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  founded  m  1910,  has  become  one  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  centers  of  the  country. - A  recent  executive  decree  cedes  to 

the  municipalities  of  Tumaco  and  Barbacoas,  in  the  department  of 
Cauca,  the  usufruct  of  the  NATIONAL  FORESTS  on  Government 
lands  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
These  municipalities  will  appoint  forest  watchmen  for  every  10,000 
hectares  of  land,  whose  duties  will  be  to  see  that  the  forests  are  not 
destroyed  or  exploited  out  of  season,  and  that  vegetable  ivory  be 
not  pulled  from  the  palms  but  collected  after  it  has  ripened  and  fallen 

to  the  ground. - A  strong  French  financial  company  has  offered  to 

LOAN  to  the  municipality  of  Bogota  £2,000,000  ($10,000,000). - 

The  net  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Colombia,  the  maui  office  of  which  is  in 
Bogota,  amounted  to  $84,864  in  the  second  half  of  1913.  The  stock¬ 
holders  received  a  dividend  of  $3  a  share,  and  $2,000  was  voted  to 
charity. - At  the  begmning  of  February,  1914,  the  MUTUAL  COM¬ 

PANY  of  Colombia  domiciled  in  Cartagena,  established  a  branch 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  in  Bucaramanga,  capital  of  the  de- 
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partment  of  Santander. - Tlic  President  has  approved  a  contract 

made  by  tlie  minister  of  public  works  with  Pearson  &  Son,  of  London, 

for  construction  work  at  the  port  of  CARTACIENA. - The  National 

1IYD11()PL.;\.NE  C’ompany  has  been  organized  in  Medellin  with  a 

capital  of  $300,000,  represented  by  30,000  shares  of  $10  each. - 

Stockholders  of  the  BANK  of  Colombia  have  elected  Ernesto  Mich- 
elsen,  Gabriel  Camacho,  and  Antonio  Jose  Cadavid  first,  second,  and 
third  managers,  respectively,  of  that  institution. - The  interior  de¬ 

partment,  through  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  has  requested 
the  consuls  of  Colombia  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  New  York  to 
send  such  books,  papers,  and  magazines  on  hygiene  as  may  be  ob¬ 
tainable  in  said  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  LIBRARY  for 
the  use  of  the  supreme  board  of  health  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

- The  National  Congress  has  made  March  25  a  public  HOLIDAY 

in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ricaurte, 
and  ordered  the  appohitment  of  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  cele¬ 
bration. - The  official  opening  of  the  Antioquia  RAILWAY  at 

Medellin  wiU  take  place  on  July  20,  1914,  at  which  time  the  Northern 
Station  in  that  city  will  lie  opened  to  the  public. - Generally  speak¬ 

ing  the  COMMERCIAL  YEAR  of  1913  was  a  very  prosperous  one  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  trade  of  the  consular  district  of  Cartagena,  and 
especially  pronounced  in  foreign  trade.  The  banks,  one  of  the  great 
trade  barometers,  report  a  favorable  volume  of  business  and  a  bright 
outlook  for  1914.  Industrial  developments  are  being  gradually 
extended  by  the  erection  of  factories  for  the  production  of  staple  arti¬ 
cles;  ivages  for  labor  have  advanced  from  40  cents  gold  per  day  to  as 
high  as  60  cents  gold  for  agricultural  labor  and  90  cents  for  cargo 
handling.  The  annual  production  of  1,100,000  bags  of  coffee  is  a 
great  industry,  and  when  only  a  very  small  portion  of  available  land 
is  under  cultivation,  the  possibilities  for  still  larger  production  appear 
to  be  almost  limitless.  The  customs  duties  collected  during  1913 
amounted  to  $3,133,438,  or  a  gain  of  28  per  cent  over  the  duties  of  the 
previous  year,  considering  only  imports.  The  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Cartagena  district  amounted  to  $4,404,- 
134.65,  against  .$4,250,803.53  in  1912. 


Mirks  A  Dohls,  a  North  American  firm,  has  recently  engaged  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  fresh  FISH  INDl'STIO’  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
has  commenced  (tperations  by  the  investment  of  an  initial  capital  of 
$30,000.  These  gentlemen  have  contracted  with  the  Costa  Rican 
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Railway  for  the  use  of  tank  cars  in  which  to  transport  live  fish  from 
Limon  to  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  at  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  the  regular  tariff  rates.  These  tank  cars  of  a  special 
design  will  be  purchased  abroad  and  wall  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
The  firm  calculates  that  it  can  sell  fresh  fish  in  San  Jose  at  a  profit  at 
20  centimes  ($0,093)  a  pound,  which  is  much  less  than  the  price  of 
other  meat.  The  fish  industry  in  Costa  Rica  is  practically  undevel¬ 
oped.  The  greatest  activity  in  this  industry  will  be,  for  the  present, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  exploit 
it  on  a  smaller  scale  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  business  is  a  promising 
one,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  within  a  short  time 
edible  fresh  fish  will  be  sold  currently  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 

country  at  prices  much  less  than  those  which  now  obtain. - 

PETROLEUM  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  Costa  Rica  in  the 
San  Pablo  de  Puriscal  Mountains.  An  analysis  of  samples  from  a 
number  of  these  deposits  gave  most  excellent  results.  Foreign  capi¬ 
talists  have  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  owner  of  the  land  offering 
him  a  considerable  sum  for  the  territory  on  which  these  deposits  are 
located  and  the  right  to  exploit  the  same.  The  offer  was  refused, 
but  it  is  understood  that  further  negotiations  are  to  be  carried  on 

regarding  the  exploitation  of  the  property. - The  Pacific  Railway 

Co.  has  established  a  direct  daily  TRAIN  SERVICE  between  San 
Jose  and  Alajuela,  the  train  leaving  San  Jose  at  7  o’clock  a.  m.  and 

returning  at  G  p.  m. - The  city  of  Limon  has  sent  a  committee  to 

Colon,  Panama,  to  investigate  the  materials  used,  the  system 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained  by  that  city  in  PAVING  its 
streets,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Limon  for  their  guidance  in  contracting  for  the  paving  of 

the  streets  of  the  latter  city. - The  machinery  ordered  from  the 

United  States  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  drilling  ARTE¬ 
SIAN  WELLS  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste  reached  Puntarenas  at 
the  close  of  1913.  This  machinery  was  transported  into  the  interior 
in  January  last,  has  been  set  up,  and  it  is  proposed  to  commence 
boring  the  first  well  at  Coralillo,  near  the  port  of  Humo.  A  number 
of  property  owners  propose  to  drill  wells  for  their  own  account  in 
search  of  artesian  water. - ^According  to  press  reports  the  munici¬ 

pality  of  San  Jose  is  considering  the  placing  of  a  domestic  LOAN  of 
1,000,000  colones  ($465,000),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 

in  consolidating  the  municipal  debt. - The  board  of  public  health  of 

San  Jose  has  ordered  WATER  MAINS  abroad  in  which  to  convey 
water  for  supplying  the  municipality.  One  of  the  plans  for  bettering 
the  water  supply  of  the  city  is  to  bring  water  from  the  Tiribi  River 
through  new  pipes.  This  would  cost,  approximately,  100,000  colones 
($40,500).  A  plan  for  filtering  the  water  is  also  being  considered. 
- ^The  Bl^DGET  of  the  municipality  of  Puntarenas  for  1914  is 
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estimated  as  follows:  Receipts,  307,805  colones  ($143,129),  and 
expenditures,  259,890  colones  ($94,860),  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  47,915  colones  ($22,280). - Declared  EX¬ 

PORTS  to  the  Ignited  States  from  Costa  Rica  during  1912  and  1913 
were  as  follows:  San  Jose,  1912,  $3.75;  1913,  $1,485;  Port  Limon, 
1912,  $5,826,170;  1913,  $6,430,185;  Puntarenas,  1912,  $380,327;  1913, 
$323,168.  Bananas,  coffee,  gold,  silver,  timber,  hides,  and  rubber 
make  up  the  larger  amounts  of  exported  products,  while  $1,000  worth 
of  photographs  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  San  Jose. 


A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  Cuba  establishes  a  precedent 
for  the  PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE-MARKS  in  the 
Republic.  According  to  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws  of  Cuba, 
trade-marks  have  hitherto  been  registered  in  the  name  of  the  first 
applic^int,  regardless  of  whether  said  applicant  was  the  legitimate 
owner  or  not.  Under  the  decree  of  President  Menocal  the  trade-mark 
law  is  modified  so  that  foreign  trade-marks  registered  in  the  Republic 
belong  to  their  legitimate  owners  and  not  to  the  person  who  first 
makes  application  for  registration  unless  that  person  is  rightfully 

entitled  to  the  same. - An  agricultural  and  STOCK  FAIR  will  be 

held  at  the  “Quinta”  of  the  Mills  in  the  city  of  Habana,  Cuba,  from 
April  1 1  to  May  2  of  the  present  year.  The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been 
offered  in  prizes  for  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  such  as  horses, 
asses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  judges  will  consider  no  animal  entitled 
to  a  prize  which  does  not  score  at  least  75  points,  the  object  of  the 
administration  being  to  purchase  the  best  exhibits  that  may  be 
offered  for  sale  and  to  use  them  in  improving  the  live  stock  of  the 
nation  at  the  different  Government  agricultural  stations.  In  the  group 
comprising  horses  and  asses  a  first  prize  of  $1,000,  a  second  prize  of 
$500,  a  third  prize  of  $200,  and  two  fourth-class  prizes  of  $100  each 
are  offered  for  stallions.  Prizes  ranging  from  $400  to  $50  are  offered 
for  trotting  mares,  from  $750  to  $50  for  pacing  mares,  and  from  $100  to 
$25  for  pony  mares.  In  the  group  comprising  cattle  the  prizes  run  from 
$100  to  $25,  in  the  sheep  group  from  $75  to  $10,  and  in  the  hog  group 
from  $100  to  $5.  Persons,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  desire  to  enter 
animals  for  exhibition,  should  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture,  zootecnic  department,  Habana,  Cuba,  specifying  the  class  of 

animal  and  breed. - At  the  request  of  President  Menocal,  the  United 

States  Government  has  designated  Lieut.  C.  S.  Parker  to  act  as  in¬ 
structor  for  the  Cuban  NAVY.  The  new  instructor  speaks  Spanish 

and  expects  to  remain  at  his  post  about  two  years. - The  committee 

appointed  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  proposed  million- 
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dollar  C'UBAN  ('APITOL  has  chosen  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
Government  hospital  No.  1  in  the  city  of  Habana  on  University 
Heights.  The  hospital  grounds  cover  an  area  of  134,000  square 
meters,  and  the  location  is  the  highest  in  the  city.  Should  the  site 
be  approved  by  Congress  and  the  capitol  erected  thereon,  the  building 
could  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  from  the  water  front. 
The  plan  includes  the  opening  of  a  wide  avenue  connecting  the  site 
with  Vedado.  The  hospital  buildings  are  frame  and  are  fpiite  old  and 

out  of  repair. - The  Habana  Electric  Light  &  Power  ('o.  has  obtained 

the  contract  for  the  PAVING  of  the  city  of  Habana  with  concrete 
blocks,  charging  therefor  $5.23  per  meter.  The  company  offers  to 

finish  the  work  within  700  days. - The  HABANA  DRY  DOCK 

officials  recently  gave  an  exhibition,  to  which  were  invited  newspaper 
men  and  the  general  public,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  how  a 
ship  may  enter  and  leave  the  dock.  The  ease  and  (piickness  with 
which  the  operation  is  carried  out  W'as  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
sightseers.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  in  operation 

numerous  passing  ships  will  make  use  of  the  dock. - Habana  is  to 

have  FIVE  NEW  SCHOOLS,  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  Dr. 
Ensenat,  having  granted  the  necessary  authority  to  the  board  of 

education,  which  will  shortly  designate  the  location  of  each  school. - 

A  corporation  formed  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  acquired  33,000  acres 
of  land  along  the  Salado  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Guamo,  Cuba,  and 
will  RAISE  CATTLE  on  a  large  scale.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $1 ,000,000,  and  proposes  to  begin  operations  with  25,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  to  market  at  least  6,000  a  year  in  the  Lmited  States.  Mr. 
James  L.  Hunter,  of  Atlanta,  will  have  active  charge  of  the  business 

in  Cuba,  and  the  name  of  the  concern  is  the  Oriente  Cattle  Co. - 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  crates  of  CITRl^S  FRC^^ITS 
and  vegetables  were  shipped  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  last 
week  in  February,  1,000  of  which  were  vegetables. 

The  bulletin  hastens  to  correct  a  statement  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  implying  the  death  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  the  noted  Cuban 
physician.  Dr.  Findlay,  in  whose  honor  a  statue  is  to  be  erected,  is 
still  alive,  though  retired  from  active  medical  work. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


On  January  22,  1914,  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
d(‘livered  a  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress  calling  the  attention 
of  that  body  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  custom  and  precedent, 
special  sessions  of  Congress  could  only  treat  of  such  matters  as  they 
had  been  called  together  to  consider.  In  this  message  the  Executive 
quotes  from  article  32  of  the  constitution,  which  states  that  Congress 
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shall  moet  in  regular  session  on  February  27  of  each  year  and  shall 
remain  in  session  90  days,  which  term  may  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  60  days,  and  adds  that  Congress  may  be  convoked  in  extra  session 
by  the  executive  power.  On  December  18,  1913,  the  President  had 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  meet  in  January  of  the  followdng 
year  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  great  interest  to  the 

Nation. - The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  taken 

steps  to  place  a  STONE,  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  and  in  honor  of  its  great  discoverer,  in  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Rabida  in  Spain.  The  Onubense  Columbian  Society  at 
Huelva,  Spain,  has  written  a  letter  thanking  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he  has  cooper¬ 
ated  in  this  matter. - Dr.  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  minister  of  the 

Dominican  Republic  in  Washington,  has,  on  behalf  of  his  Government, 
contracted  with  J.  A.  Collet  to  take  charge  of  the  general  bureau  of 
public  works  of  the  Dominican  Government  for  a  period  of  two  years 
under  the  orders  of  the  department  of  fomento  and  communica¬ 
tions. - When  the  branch  of  the  Samana  &  Santiago  RAIIjWAY 

is  completed,  connecting  by  rail  the  town  of  Salcedo  wdth  that  of 
Moca,  railway  communication  will  have  been  established  between 
Puerto  Plata  and  Sanchez,  a  distance  of  220  kilometers.  The  journey 
by  rail  between  these  two  places  can  be  made  in  less  than  24  hours, 
with  stops  at  Santiago,  Moca,  Salcedo,  La  Vega,  San  Francisco  de 
Macoris,  Pimentel,  and  a  number  of  stations  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  Province  of  Cibao,  and  the  railroad  fare,  first  class,  will  not 
exceed  $9.  Work  was  commenced  on  this  branch  in  January  last. 
The  population  of  the  six  Provinces  through  which  this  branch  line 
will  pass  is  about  370,000,  which  would  give  an  average  population 
of  about  1,681  inhabitants  per  kilometer  of  railway.  Agriculture  is 
being  rapidly  developed  in  this  section  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  the  railway  is  assured  of  a  large  freight  traffic  immediately  after 

it  is  completed  and  opened  to  public  service, - The  “Central 

Romana,”  an  incorporated  company  operating  a  large  sugar  and 
agricultural  plantation  in  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  has  been  granted 
permission  by  the  Dominican  Government  to  import  500  PORTO 
RICAN  IxABORERS  to  assist  in  harvesting  and  working  up  the 
sugar-cane  crop  for  1913-14. — A  recent  executive  decree  estabhshes 
the  office  of  DELEGATE  OF  FOMENTO,  and  communications 
under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  civil  engineer,  whose  duties  will  be 
to  assist  in  inspecting  and  controlling  pubhc  works,  including  telegraph 

and  telephone  lines. - Construction  work  has  commenced  on  a 

RAILWAY  from  Barahona  to  the  Haitian  frontier,  the  contractor 

being  E.  Hatton,  of  Barahona,  D.  R. - The  department  of  public 

works  will  build  a  BOULEVARD  along  the  sea  front  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  one  leading  out  from  the  city;  work  on  the  former  is 
about  to  begin. 


ECUADOR 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  definitely  contracted  with  a 
German  firm  for  the  construction  of  the  Iluigra  to  Cuenca  RAIL¬ 
WAY.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  construction  work 
is  to  commence  within  two  months  from  February  18,  1914,  that  is 
to  say,  within  60  days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  through  which  this  railway  will  pass  are 
greatly  elated  over  the  prospects  of  the  early  construction  of  the 
fine,  which,  after  it  is  built  and  put  in  operation,  will  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  large  area  of  one  of  the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock  regions  of  Ecuador. - A  proposal  from  a  Berlin 

firm  of  contractors  for  the  building  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Quito  to 
Esmeraldas  has  been  received  by  the  department  of  public  works  of 
the  Government  of  Ecuador.  The  construction  board  of  the  Quito 
to  Esmeraldas  railway  has  made  a  favorable  report  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  German  firm,  and  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Government  for  further 

consideration. - Sefior  Jose  Cardona,  an  Ecuadorian  AVIATOR, 

has  gone  to  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  aviation 

school  in  the  capital  of  that  Republic. - Mr.  Ellis,  an  American 

electric  engineer  who  installed  the  electric  tramway  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  has  been  engaged  to  superintend  the  work  of  installing 
the  ELECTRIC  TRAADVAY  in  Quito.  More  than  160  tons  of  rails 
and  other  supplies  were  recently  received  in  Guayaquil  for  the  use 
of  the  Quito  tramway.  Construction  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  tramway  is  to 

take  place  in  the  near  future. - The  NAVAL  BUDGET  of  the 

Government  of  Ecuador  for  1914  amounts  to  595,570  sucres 

($290,043). - A  large,  well-equipped,  modem  BREWERY  is  to 

be  established  in  the  city  of  Quito  by  Victor  Mino  &  Co.  The 

machinery  and  equipment  have  been  ordered  from  Europe. - The 

Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted  with  William  Schroeter  for 
the  completion  of  the  SEWERING  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  May 

Avenue  in  Quito. - The  consul  of  Ecuador  in  Berlin  has  contracted, 

on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  with  Carlos  Rintelen,  to 
act  as  consulting  TECHNICAL  EXPERT  to  the  department  of 

public  works  for  a  period  of  four  years. - The  BUDGETS  for  the 

universities  of  the  Republic  for  1914  amount  to  300,837  sucres 
($150,418),  as  follows:  Central  University,  133,160  sucres  ($66,580); 
University  of  Guayas,  97,144  sucres  ($48,572);  University  of  Azuay, 
62,921  sucres  ($31,460);  and  the  University  of  Loja,  7,612  sucres 

($3,806). - No  PAPER  is  manufactured  in  Ecuador,  but  large 
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quantities  are  annually  imported  for  such  purposes  as  the  printing  of 
newspapers,  books,  etc.,  for  wrapping  paper,  paper  for  cigarettes, 
wall  paper,  writing  paper,  etc.,  for  all  varieties  of  which  there  is  a 
fair  demand.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  country  has  iiiany 
trees  that  would  make  excellent  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  but 
these  have  not  been  studied  with  such  an  end  in  view.  Large  (juan- 
tities  of  rags  and  old  papers  are  destroyed  annually,  there  being  no 
demand  for  them.  The  trend  of  the  paper  tratle  has  been  toward 
the  United  States,  which  in  1910  had  but  6  per  cent  of  the  importa¬ 
tion,  The  following  year  this  had  increased  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  trade,  and  the  present  prospects  are  excellent  for  still  further 
development. 


Articles  which  havt*  recently  appeared  in  the  pr(‘ss  of  Guatemala 
have  strengthened  the  impression  that  the  country  is  rich  in 
PETROLEUM  deposits  which  only  await  proper  development  in 
order  to  establish  one  of  the  most  important  and  lucrative  industries 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  the  Republic.  The  department  of 
mines  has  made  investigations  concerning  the  existence  of  petroleum 
in  paying  quantities  in  Guatemala,  and  rc'ports  that  the  geologic 
formation  of  a  number  of  zones  of  the  Rt'public  strongly  indicate  the 
existence  of  petroleum  and  gas  deposits,  but  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  definitely  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  same  without  making 
more  thorough  explorations,  and  resorting  to  borings  or  the  sinking 
of  shafts  in  the  districts  where  these  deposits  arc*  supposed  to 

exist. - An  AGRICULTURAL  MUTUAI.  AID  SOCIETY  has 

been  organized  in  Guatemala  with  the  object  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  for  its  members  and  in  order  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid  and 
medical  assistance  to  sick  members  and  to  their  families.  The 
society  will  maintain  a  life  insurance  department,  but  this  feature  is 
not  obligatory.  The  main  office  of  the  society  is  at  Quezaltenango, 
with  branch  offices  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments  in  the  different 
agricultural  sections  of  the  Republic.  One  of  these  branches  was 

recently  established  at  Retalhuleu, - Repair  work  on  the  Chiquimu- 

lilla  CANAL  near  Barberena  has  been  completed,  and  this  waterway 
was  again  opened  to  public  traffic  in  February.- — —The  first 
AUTOMOBILE  from  Quezaltenango  to  Huc'huetenango  arrived  in 
the  latter  place  on  February  8,  1914,  having  made  the*  trip,  without 
encountering  any  difficulties,  in  six  hours.  The  highway  is  reported 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  this  trial  jouriu'y  proves  the  feasibil- 
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it}’  of  establishing  rapid  antomobile  coninmnication  between  the 

plac(‘s  mentioned. - The  ENGUSH  HOSPlTAIj  in  the  city  of 

Guatemala,  which  was  inaugurated  on  November  21,  1913,  by  a 
North  American  society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  sahibrious  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  Federal 
capital.  Th('  hospital  has  a  free  ward  for  the  indigent  sick,  and 
patients  of  (‘very  class,  nationality,  or  religious  belief  are  received  for 
tr('atment.  The  institution,  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  modern 
and  scientific  manner,  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mary  E.  Gregg, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  assisted  by  Miss  York.  Patients  suffer¬ 
ing  with  contagious  diseases  are  not  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
in  as  much  as  the  institution  is  not  provided  with  isolated  wards. 
The  pay  wards  vary  in  price  according  to  location  of  room,  the 
maximum  charge  being  $5  per  day.  The  hospital  is  open  to  patients 
of  physicians  practising  in  Guatemala.  A  school  for  nurses  is  main¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  th(‘  curriculum  covering  a 
period  of  three  y^ears. 


liv  a  law  of  the  National  Congress,  sactioned  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  on  March  1  last,  the  nation  acknowledges  the  DEBT 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to 
make  an  inventory  of  same,  using  such  means  as  he  may  deem  expe¬ 
dient.  The  secretaries  of  war,  interior,  and  of  the  treasury  are 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  report  showing  the  amount 
of  said  debt  in  order  that  the  legislative  power  may  authorize  its 

{)ayment. - The  executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for 

the  opening  of  a  SPECIAL  CREDIT  of  $460,000  and  10,000  gourdes 
for  the  department  of  war  and  marine,  and  $100,000  and  82,000 
gourdes  for  the  department  of  the  interior,  so  that  these  departments 
may  have  funds  for  the  payment  of  certain  absolutely  necessary 

expenses. - A  decree  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  of 

February  24  of  the  present  year  provides  that  candidates  seeking  the 
title  of  DENTAIj  SURGEON  who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  National 
School  of  Medicine  shall  present  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
completed  the  secondary  chtssic  studies.  To  obtain  these  certificates 
candidates  should  apply  at  the  regidar  examining  sessions  held  in 
.luly  and  October  of  each  year  for  students  of  lyceums  and  colleges 
and  for  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  National  School  of  Law. 
This  decree  repeals  decree  of  September  2,  1908,  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. - -The  secretary  of  public  instruction  has  addressed  an  impor- 
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tant  circular  to  all  the  school  inspectors  of  the  district  indicating  to 
them  the  means  they  should  take  to  compel  the  ATTENDANCE 

OF  PULILS. - A  new  newspaper  entitled  "Le  Patriote”  has  been 

established  at  Port  au  Prince. - Follo^^dng  the  usual  custom,  the 

CARNlViMj  celebrations  in  1914,  wdiich  always  bring  to  the  Federal 
capital  a  host  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Repubhc,  were  com¬ 
menced  on  February  22  last. - On  March  1  of  the  present  year  an 

interesting  contest  took  place  between  the  FOOTBAI.iL  team  of  the 
North  American  cruiser  South  Carolina  and  a  team  of  the  capital  of 
Haiti,  the  team  of  the  South  Carolina  winning  the  game.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  persons  of  Port  au  Prince  were  present.  The  speeches 

made  by  the  captains  of  both  teams  were  ver}'  cordial  and  timely. - 

At  Cayes  the  newspaper  entitled  “L’Haitien,”  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1902,  is  again  being  published. 


The  following  MINING  CONCESSIONS  have  recently  been  granted 
by  the  Government  of  Honduras:  Not  more  than  1,000  hectares  of 
land  in  Angeles  Valley,  Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  to  Montis  and 
Osment,  together  with  water  rights  in  the  streams  running  through 
the  lands  covered  by  the  concession;  to  Maria  FeUx  G.  de  Galvez 
and  Mateo  Martinez,  1,000  hectares  of  mineral  lands  at  Yucateca, 
jurisdiction  of  the  village  of  Lepateinque,  Department  of  Tegucigalpa; 
and  to  Leon  Peral,  of  Texas,  the  right  to  exploit  gold  mines  and 
placers  on  1,000  hectares  of  land  at  Ulacguas,  village  of  El  Dulce 
Nombre,  Department  of  Olancho.  A  new  THEATPHl,  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  more  than  1,000  persons,  is  being  erected  in 

Tegucigalpa. - The  PALMAS  PLANTATION  CO.,  of  Colorado, 

has  been  granted  268  hectares  of  land  on  the  Tela  River,  Department 
of  Atlantida,  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  has  coq^-racted  with  Antonio  Litricio  to  transport  the  MAILS 
between  Roatan,  La  Ceiba,  Puerto  Cortez,  and  Tela,  employing  a 
suitable  vessel  for  the  purpose.  Permission  has  been  given  the 
New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  MINING  Co.  to  import  free  of  duty 
the  machinery  and  tools  necessary  for  use  in  the  exploitation  and 
development  of  their  mines.  The  free  NAVIGATION  of  the  IJlua 
River  from  Pimincto  to  Remolino,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara, 
has  been  granted  to  Eduardo  F.  (’ampoamor  for  15  years.  The 
preliminary  plans  of  the  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa  RAILWAY,  showing 
the  extension  of  the  Tegucigalpa  branch  and  the  wharf  at  the  Bay  of 
Trujillo,  have  been  approved  by  the  Government. - D.  E.  Cooper 
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has  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  transport  the 
MAILS  from  and  to  Puerto  Cortez,  Tela,  La  Ceiba,  and  Utila,  using 

a  suitable  vessel  for  the  purpose. - The  Government  of  Honduras 

has  contracted  wdth  J.  Kossner  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  to  allow  them 
3  per  cent  COMMISSION  on  the  wholesale  prices  of  such  merchandise 

as  the  Government  may  purchase  abroad  through  them. - The 

Atlantida  BANK,  an  institution  in  which  New  Orleans  capitalists  are 
interested,  has  been  authorized  to  establish  branches  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Olancho  and  Islas  de  La  Bahia. - The  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co. 

has  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Veracruz 

(Honduras)  to  Omoa,  and  a  wharf  at  Omoa. - Miguel  Turcios 

Reina  and  Miguel  R.  Duron,  of  Tegucigalpa,  have  submitted  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Bertrand  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  an  ELECTRIC  RAIL¬ 
WAY  from  the  Federal  Capital  to  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  line  is  2,000,000  pesos 
($868,000),  and  the  petitioners  recommend  that  the  road  be  built 
administratively  by  the  Government  of  Honduras  and  that  it  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government.  The  plans  and  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  construction  are  based  upon  investigations  and  reports 
made  by  a  Swiss  engineer  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  electric  railways  in  Switzerland.  The 
country  which  the  proposed  railway  w'ould  traverse  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  has  a  variety  of  climates,  is 
w'ell  watered,  and  numerous  waterfalls  exist  along  the  route  which 
could  be  used  for  generating  electricity  with  which  to  operate  the 
railw'ay.  The  completion  of  this  Une  would  connect  Tegucigalpa  by 
rail  with  a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  would  open  up  one  of  the 
least  developed  sections  of  Honduras.  Considerable  business  is  now' 
done  through  the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Amapala,  but  it  is  contended 
that  the  opening  of  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  to  railway  traffic  would 
cause  a  wonderful  development  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  line, 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  mining,  stock  raising,  and  the  exporting 
of  precious  woods. 


During  the  last  10  years  about  $86,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the 
exj)loitation  of  PETROLEUM  deposits  near  Tampico  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas.  Of  this  amount  the  investments  of  North  American 
caj)italists  represent  about  one  half,  while  the  other  half  belongs  to 
English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Mexican  investors.  The  production  of 
the  Tamaulipjis  fields  increased  from  1,000,000  barrels  in  1907  to 
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16,000,000  barrels  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1913.  The  exjiorts 
to  the  United  States  during  the  latter  year  aggregated  10,000,000 
barrels.  The  quality  of  the  oil  jiroduced  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas 
is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  wells  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
Most  of  the  oil  is  taken  from  overflow  w'eUs,  and  is  delivered  to  tide¬ 
water  either  in  barges,  by  rail,  or  through  pijies.  Statistics  show'  that 
oil  is  found  in  Mexico  at  an  average  dejith  of  about  2,000  feet.  The 
Tampico  fields  cover  an  area,  roughly  calculated,  extending  a  length 
of  150  miles  north  and  south  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  foothills  of 
Sierra  Azul,  and  of  a  width  of  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
northern  shipping  port  for  this  district  is  the  city  of  Tamjnco,  and  the 
southern  is  Tuxpam.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  know'ii  and 
well-defined  oil  fields  of  Mexico  cover  at  the  ])resent  time  an  area  of 
about  6,000  square  miles.  The  production  of  some  of  the  Mexican 
wells  is  enormous.  One  of  these,  known  as  Juan  Castanos  No.  27, 
produced  in  three  yeai's  and  three  months  24,000,000  barrels.  Another 
great  producer  is  the  Potero  del  Llano,  belonging  to  an  Enghsh  com- 
pan}',  which  has  a  ca})acity  of  30,000  barrels  per  day.  This  well 
produced  in  three  years  between  eleven  and  tw'elve  million  barrels. 
The  Dos  Bocas  well  emitted  a  column  of  oil  200  feet  high  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  more  than  100°.  This  column  took  fire  and  burned  for 
57  days,  destrojdng  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  per  day  and 
deh'ing  aU  efforts  to  extinguish  the  conflagration.  The  oil  in  this 
well  was  finally  exhausted  and  hot  w'ater  was  thrown  up  instead. 
The  Topila  disti'ict,  about  25  miles  northeast  of  the  Dos  Bocas  w'eU, 
j)roduced  about  100,000  barrels  ])er  annum  uutU  the  deposit  was 
exhausted  and  cold  water  began  to  flow  from  the  well  in  place  of 

oil. - Arrangements  have  been  made  to  open  to  traffic  in  May,  1914, 

a  public  HIGHWAY  or  military  road  leading  from  the  Federal 

Capital  to  the  city  of  Pachuca. - French  capitalists  are  negotiating 

in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  a  franchise  under  which  to  organize  a  HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION  company.  The  capital  of  the  proposed  company 

is  15,000,000  pesos  ($7,500,000). - Upon  the  recommendation  of 

the  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Mexican  Government,  an 
order  has  been  issued  to  Mexican  consuls  authorizing  them  to  validate, 
in  accordance  w'ith  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  the  DIPLOMAS  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  in  foreign  countries  who  desire  to  practice  their  pro¬ 
fessions  or  callings  in  Mexico. - A  decree  has  been  issued  placing 

an  export  duty  of  3.25  pesos  ($1.62)  per  100  kilos  on  clean  C()FFEE 
and  3  pesos  ($1.50)  per  100  kilos  on  coffee  in  parchment.  The  effect 
of  this  decree  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of  coffee  in  the  domestic 
markets  of  the  Republic,  second-grade  coffee  being  quoted  in  Vera¬ 
cruz  at  28  pesos  ($14)  per  45  kilos  and  first-grade  coffee  at  31  pesos 
($15.50)  per  45  kilos. 


NICARAGUA 


That  the  Governtnent  of  Nicaraj^ua  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  encoura^ng  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  stock  of  all  kinds 
is  evidenced  by  a  decree  of  President  Estrada,  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  stockmen  in  gen¬ 
eral.  By  virtue  of  this  decree  the  Government  offers,  in  addition  to 
exemption  from  duties,  a  premium  on  all  registered  stock  of  good 
breeding  imported  into  the  country.  Tliis  premium  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  ocean  freight  paid  from  the  port  of  origin  to  the  port  in 
Nicaragua.  If  the  animals  have  been  previously  sliipped  from  some 
other  country  to  the  place  from  which  they  are  imported  into  Nica¬ 
ragua  the  amount  of  the  premium  shall  be  increased  to  also  cover 
the  amount  of  the  former  freight.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  premium 
the  interested  parties  must  present  to  the  department  of  fomento  the 
certificates  of  breeding,  age,  ability  of  reproducing,  and  other  descrip¬ 
tive  details  furnished  by  responsible  parties  in  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  animal  imported;  shipping  and  unloading  manifests  signed  by 
the  proper  officials;  and  a  copy  of  the  register  kept  by  the  jefe  politico 
or  commandant  of  the  district  of  entry,  which  must  show  the  race, 
origin,  condition,  date  of  importation  of  the  animal,  and  the  name  of 
the  importer.  Upon  receipt  of  such  documents  the  department  of 
fomento  will  obtain  the  order  for  payment  of  premium  from  the 
department  of  finance  and  the  same  will  be  cashed  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  decree  further  provides  that  all  persons  who  may 
acclimatize  and  cultivate  foreign  pasture  grass  of  superior  quality  to 
that  of  the  native,  in  minimum  extension  of  50  hectares,  shall  receive 
in  addition  to  exemption  from  duties  of  the  seed  imported  a  premium 
of  50  cents  gold  per  hectare;  when  the  planted  area  exceeds  1,000 
hectares  the  premium  is  25  cents  per  hectare.  The  acclimatization 
and  cultivation  of  foreign  species  of  rubber  is  also  subsidized  with 
5  cents  gold  for  each  tree  after  the  fifth  year  of  its  planting,  provided 
that  the  quality  of  rubber  produced  is  superior  to  the  indigenous 
product.  Machinery  designed  for  manufacturing  products  of  wheat 
and  henequen  is  also  exempted  from  duties  and  a  premium  offered  to 
the  importer  equivalent  to  the  freight  from  port  of  origin  to  any 
port  in  Nicaragua.  The  Government  also  offers  a  subsidy  of  20  cents 
gold  for  each  hundredweight  of  first-class  flour  and  10  cents  gold  for 
each  hundredweight  of  henequen  fiber  produced  in  the  country  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree.  Manufacturers  of 
products  of  the  native  cactus  also  enjoy  free  importation  and  reim¬ 
bursement  for  freight  on  modern  machinery  used  for  exploitation  of 
these  products. — —Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Mixed  CLAIMS 
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(Joininission,  all  claims  under  $40,000  are  to  be  passed  on  without  a 
public  hearing  unless  the  Government  or  claimant  should  otherwise 
direct. - A  company  has  been  organized  by  A.  G.  Kerr,  of  Cincin¬ 

nati,  Ohio,  to  develop  the  Dos  Amigos  MINES  in  the  Prinzapolka 
mining  zone  of  the  Republic  on  an  extensive  scale.  These  well-known 
mines  were  formerly  owned  and  operated  hy  ^fr.  Kerr.  Expert  min¬ 
ing  engineers  vdll  be  employed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 

property. - The  Sioux  PLANTATION  Co.,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S. 

Dak.,  has  decided  to  develop  its  property  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sicsiewass  and  the  Grande  Rivers.  The  property  is  located  above 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  property  of  the  Pan  American  Fruit 
&  Fiber  Co.  Development  work  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Jacob 
Olson,  an  agriculturist  from  the  United  States. - The  total  CUS¬ 

TOMS  RECEIPTS  of  Nicaragua  for  1913  amounted  to  $1,729,013.49, 
or  an  increase  of  $556,618.23  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  R.  W.  Hebard 
&  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Panama,  to  construct  the  buildings  to  be  known 
as  the  Government  Palace  and  the  Palace  of  Arts  of  the  NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  of  Panama,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by 
special  architects  of  the  Panama  Government,  and  to  deliver  the 
same,  complete  in  every  particular,  to  the  Government  on  August 
15  and  September  1,  respectively,  of  the  present  year.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  reserves  the  right,  should  it  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
buildings  will  not  be  completed  within  the  time  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  limit  the  contractors  to  the  completion  of  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  to  make  additional  contracts  with  other  builders  for  the 
finishing  of  work  on  the  remaining  building,  payment  to  be  made 
to  the  original  contractors  for  such  work  as  they  may  have  done. 
The  supervision  of  construction  work  and  the  acceptance  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  buildings  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Government  archi¬ 
tects  or  of  their  authorized  representatives.  The  contractors  have 
deposited  $10,000  in  the  National  Bank  of  Panama  as  a  guaranty 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  part  of  the  agreement.  The 
contract,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  was  approved  by  him  on  February  10,  1914,  and  the  full  text 
thereof  was  published  in  Spanish  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  January 

31  of  the  same  year. - The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  approved 

on  February  10,  1914,  a  convention  for  the  exchange  of  postal 
MONEY  ORDERS  between  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and 
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Panama.  The  convention  becomes  operative,  after  ratification  bj- 
both  contracting  countries,  upon  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
department  of  posts  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  secretary 
of  government  and  justice  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  conven¬ 
tion  ^vill  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  in  interest,  or  until  annulled  by  the  notification  of  one  of  the 
countries  to  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  convention,  said 
notification  to  be  given  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  convention. — —The  Government  of  Panama  has  authonzed 
the  formation  of  two  Chinese  societies  in  the  Republic  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Panama.  One  of  these  organizations  is  en¬ 
titled  the  “Progressive  Club,”  and  the  other  the  “Impartial  Asiatic 
Club.” - A  recent  executive  decree  exempts  flivers  from  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  the  law  prohibiting  fishing  and  diving  mth  machines  in 
waters  under  8  fathoms  in  depth  at  low  tide  in  the  exploitation 

of  the  MOTIIER-OF-PEARL  industry. - .(Vn  appropriation  of 

$60,000  has  been  added  to  the  GENERAL  BUDGET  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  repair  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  roads,  and  for  the 
completion  of  public  works  at  New  Gorgona.— Juan  Elu-man  has 
been  granted  permission  by  the  Government  of  Panama,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  construct  a  DRY  DOCK  on  Taboga 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  to  exploit  the  same  for  a  period  of 

50  years. - The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of 

Panama  has  ceded  to  Benjamin  F.  Ellinger,  an  American  citizen, 
1,000  hectares  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui.  Within 
the  next  three  years  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  settle  on  said  land 
not  less  than  20  American  or  European  families  of  agriculturists. 


'fhe  legation  of  Paraguay  in  Washington  has  furnished  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  with  data  showing  that  the  DEBT  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Paraguay  on  September  30,  1913,  expressed  in  gold  pesos  and 
paper  currency,  was  as  follows:  Foreign  debt,  3,917,600  gold  pesos, 

and  the  internal  debt,  50,740,900  paper  pesos. - The  general  expense 

BUDGET  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  following  PUBLIC  WORKS  have  been  completed  with 
funds  appropriated  from  the  general  revenues :  Enlarging  and  arrang¬ 
ing  office  of  the  prefecture  general  of  ports;  of  the  customs  warehouses 
at  the  capital;  of  the  intendency  general  of  war  and  marine;  repair 
of  the  building  and  offices  of  the  department  of  war  and  marine  and 
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purchase  of  a  new  building;  construction  of  office  and  warehouses  of 
the  Agricultural  Bank  m  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  products 
of  the  country,  and  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Villa  Pilar.  Pri¬ 
vate  companies  have  constructed  tramw^ays  and  electric  plants,  and 
have  placed  in  operation  a  ferryboat  in  conjunction  with  the  opening 
to  traffic  of  the  international  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos 

Aires. - A  number  of  bridges  have  been  built,  and  more  than 

20,000  meters  of  roadbed  have  been  constructed  in  the  Republic 
under  the  orders  of  the  department  of  fomento,  the  chief  of  which 
received  a  technical  education  in  the  universities  of  the  United 

States. - -On  the  branch  from  Borja  to  Iguazu  of  the  Asuncion  to 

Encamacion  RAILWAY  70  kilometers  have  been  built  and  con¬ 
struction  work  is  actively  progressing.  The  total  length  of  this 
branch  is  260  kilometers.  On  the  Paraguari  to  Misiones  Railw'ay 
survey  work  has  been  completed  to  Villa  Florida,  a  distance  of  110 
kilometers,  and  construction  work  will  soon  be  begun  to  Carepegua, 
a  distance  of  24  kilometers.  On  the  Concepcion  to  Belen  line,  350 
kilometers,  30  kilometers  have  been  comjdeted  to  a  point  near 
Horqueta. — —The  house  of  Barthe,  Hermann  Krab  &  Co.  and  the 

Mihanovich  &  Vierci  Co.  have  increased  their  RIVER  TRAFFIC. - 

The  PORT  OF  ASUNCION  is  to  be  enlarged,  since  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  for  the  numerous  vessels  which  enter  and  depart 

daily. - The  use  of  AUTOMOBILES  has  increased  and  an  auto 

club  has  been  estabUshed. - The  ARMY  is  divided  into  five  military 

zones,  with  headquarters  at  Concepcion,  Paraguari,  Encamacion, 
Pilar,  and  the  Chaco  region.  The  NAVY  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  vessels  armed  with  Vicker’s  artillery,  model  of  1911,  Maxim, 
Amistrong,  etc.:  Constitucion,  Adolfo  Itiquelme,  General  Diaz,  and 
Triunfo.  The  following  are  the  principal  military  transports  in  use: 

Ludovico,  Independencia,  Manuel,  Libertad,  and  Coronel  Martinez. - 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  ARMY  of  Paraguay  eight  German  Army 
officers  have  signed  contracts  to  serve  three  years  each. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Paraguay  has  negotiated  with  The  Paraguay  a  Corporation, 
a  North  American  company  with  offices  at  Asuncion,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the  placing  of  an  issue  of 
£1,250,000  ($6,075,000)  BONDS,  to  be  known  as  “5  per  cent  foreign 
gold  bonds  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  1914.”  The  loan  is  made 
under  a  law  bearing  date  of  November  28,  1912.  The  bonds  draw 
5  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  payable  semiannually  on  the  1st  of 
the  months  of  July  and  January  of  each  year,  and  an  accumulative 
amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent  annually  is  provided  for.  The  first 
interest  coupon  is  for  five  months  and  is  payable  on  January  1,  1915. 
The  cash  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  not  later  than  July  31,  1914. 
The  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  is  secured  by  25  per  cent 
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of  all  customs  receipts,  either  of  imports  or  exports,  except  the  export 
duties  on  Paraguay  tea  and  hides.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  at 
Asuncion  is  made  the  depository  of  the  interest  and  amortization 
funds  until  such  time  as  the  parties  m  interest  may  deem  advisable 
to  designate  another  bank  for  this  purpose.  If  at  any  time  25  per 
cent  of  the  customs  receipts  set  aside  for  the  ])ayment  of  interest 
and  amortization  should  be  insufficient  to  liquidate  these  payments, 
then  the  Government  agrees  to  appropriate  such  a  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  difference.  The  Paraguaya  Corporation  has 
given  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  a  guaranty  of  £10,000  for  the 

faithful  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. - In  1913  the 

ex})orts  of  TOBACCO  from  the  port  of  Asuncion  consisted  of  56,476 
bales,  weighing  5,48S,277  kilos,  classified  and  approved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  insjiectors,  and  72S  bales,  weighing  69,077  kilos,  of  unclas¬ 
sified  tobacco. - The  department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of 

Paraguay  has  entered  into  an  adreferendum  contract  with  Handley 
Cysalensky  to  demonstrate  the  intensive  ciUtivation  of  COTTON  in 
the  Republic  and  has  ceded  him  lands  for  that  jiurpose. 


Immediately  after  the  resignation  of  President  Guillermo  E.  Bil- 
linghurst  on  February  4  last  the  National  Congress  in  session  at 
Lima  unanimously  elected  a  GOVERNING  BOARD  composed  of  the 
following  members  to  temporarily  exercise  the  executive  power  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country:  Col.  Oscar  R.  Benavides, 
Dr.  J.  Matlas  Manzanilla,  Dr.  Arturo  Osores,  Engineer  Jos6  Balta, 
Dr.  Rafael  Grau,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Boza. — — A  law  has  been  promul¬ 
gated  authorizing  the  executive  power  to  appoint  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  two  employees  of  the  treasury  department,  an  employee  of 
the  Callao  customhouse,  one  member  each  from  the  Boards  of  Trade 
of  Lima  and  Callao,  a  member  from  the  industrial  society,  one  mem¬ 
ber  each  from  the  national  societies  of  mines  and  agriculture  recom¬ 
mended  by  these  organizations,  a  chemist  recommended  by  the 
medical  coUege,  and  a  lawyer  recommended  by  the  supreme  court,  to 
formulate  a  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  and  a  customs  code  which  will  treat 
of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Maritime  ports  and  their  cbissification ; 
(2)  fluvial  ports;  (3)  lacustrine  ports;  (4)  maritime,  fluvial,  and 
lacustrine  transportation;  (5)  wharves  aiid  tariffs;  (6)  discharge  of 
freight;  (7)  warehouses;  (8)  consular  invoices;  (9)  customs  classifi¬ 
cation  and  dispatch;  (10)  agents’  sampler;  (11)  baggage;  (12  ap¬ 
praisements;  (13)  warehouses  and  storage;  (14)  franchises  to  foreign 
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and  domestic  navigation  companies;  (15)  free  .merchandise;  (16) 
auction  of  merchandise;  (17)  prohibitions;  (18)  fines,  penalties,  etc.; 
(19)  customs  bounties;  (20)  customs  courts ;  (21)  powers  of  customs 
administrators;  and  (22)  land  traffic.  When  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  completed,  the  plans  recommended  by  it  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  for  consideration.  An  appropriation  of  £800 
($4,000)  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee  in  carrying 
on  the  work  connected  with  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  customs  tariff  and  code. - For  some  time  past  a  group  of 

London  capitalists  has  been  investigating  MINING  properties  and 
opportunities  in  the  Itepublic  of  Peru  with  the  object  of  making  large 
investments  in  that  line  of  industry.  Reports  made  on  a  number  of 
mining  properties  by  expert  engineeis  are  said  to  have  been  of  such 
a  flattering  nature  that  all  the  capital  needed  for  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  mines  and  smelters  will  be  available  if  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  country  and  markets 
should  warrant  them  in  going  into  the  business  on  a  largo  scale.  No 
definite  plans  of  these  capitalists  have  yet  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  considerable  capital  will 

bo  invested  in  mines  in  the  near  future. - The  cost  to  the  city  of 

Callao  for  the  laying  of  its  SEWER  MAINS,  the  work  having  boon 
done  administratively  under  the  direction  of  expert  engineers,  was 

£3,600  ($18,000). - The  governing  board  of  Peru,  of  which  Col. 

Oscar  R.  Benavides  is  president,  has  provided  33  free  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  for  1914  in  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  at  Lima. 
These  scholarships  are  apportioned  to  the  different  departments. 
They  will  be  issued  to  candidates  eligible  for  admission  who  stand 
highest  in  the  competitive  examinations  which  wiU  bo  held  by  the 

department  of  fomento  on  May  1,  1914. - The  sum  of  £300  ($1,500) 

has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  bo  used  in  completing  the 
BREAKWATER  at  Ancon,  and  funds  have  been  provided  in  the 
departmental  budget  of  I^a  Libertad  with  which  to  finish  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Otuzco  WATERWORKS. - The  city  of  Iquitos  has 

taken  preliminary  steps  to  issue  BONDS  for  the  erection  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  market,  material  for  the  construction  of  which  has  been  imported 
from  Europe. 


SALVADOR 


According  to  a  MESSAGE  which  President  Carlos  Melendez  de¬ 
livered  to  the  National  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
its  regular  sessions  on  February  20  last,  there  were  856  schools  in 
ftperationin  the  Republic  in  1913.  Of  this  number,  711  were  Govern- 
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ment  schools,  47  private,  91  municipal,  and  7  charity  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  matriculated  in  these  schools  during  the  year 
was  50,550,  and  the  average  attendance  was  38,121.  The  budget  for 
1913  provided  for  the  estabhshment  of  137  new  schools,  77  of  which 
were  night  schools  and  60  rural  schools.  During  the  year  the  school 
of  medicine  was  installed  in  its  new  building  and  furnished  with  new 
furniture  and  additional  equipment.  The  school  of  pharmacy  has 
recently  received  equipment  valued  at  10,000  francs  ($2,000).  The 
Institute  of  Natural  History  has  again  been  placed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  department  of  fomento.  The  National  Observatory  was 
equipped  with  valuable  scientific  apparatus  during  the  year.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  Government  in  1913  for  scholai-ships  was 
about  60,000  pesos  ($26,040).  Funds  aggregating  166,124  pesos 
($72,098)  were  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  normal-school  building 
at  “Quinta  Natalia”  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  Through  the 
department  of  agriculture  the  Government  of  Salvador  in  1913  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  the  sum  of 
50,000  pesos  ($21,700),  to  be  used  in  the  encouragement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic.  During  the  past  year  the 
society  aided  in  the  publication  of  an  agricultural  magazine  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  The  central  board  of  agriculture  has  two  experi¬ 
mental  stations  in  the  Federal  Capital  used  for  the  purpose  of  propa¬ 
gating  tree  growth  in  the  country.  During  the  past  year  these  sta¬ 
tions  distributed  free  to  municipalities  and  individuals  more  than 
80,000  young  trees.  Imports  of  seeds  and  plants  are  constantly 
being  made  by  the  Government  for  experiment  and  propaganda 
work.  The  revenues  of  the  Republic  in  1913  amounted  to  14,- 
445,731  pesos  ($6,269,447),  as  compared  with  13,734,133  pesos 
($5,960,613)  in  1912.  The  revenues  from  imports  in  1913  were 
7,263,043  pesos,  ($3,152,160)  as  compared  with  8,324,869  pesos 
($3,612,-33)  in  1912.  The  revenues  from  export  taxes  in  1913  were 
1,515,385  pesos  ($657,677),  as  compared  with  1,400,894  pesos  ($607,- 
988)  in  1912.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  1913 
were  16,178,910  pesos  ($7,021,647),  as  compared  with  15,678,073  pesos 
($6,804,284)  in  1912.  The  banking  situation,  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  executive  decree  of  November  7,  1913,  is 
satisfactory.  The  effect  of  this  decree  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  protect  both  the  interests  of  the  depositors  and  stockholders  of 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  and  to  insure  the  transaction 
of  business  on  a  safe  and  equitable  basis. 
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URUGUAY 


The  legation  of  Uruguay  in  Washington  has  kindly  furnished  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  with  a  short  extract  from  the  MESSAGE  of  the 
President  of  the  Kejiublic,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembling 
of  Congress  in  the  capitol  at  Montevideo  on  February  15,  1914,  in 
which  the  executive  states  that  the  year  1913-14  wll  close  with  a 
complete  adjustment  of  the  financial  situation  and  satisfactory 
revenues.  The  domestic  and  foreign  securities  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinue  firm,  as  does  also  the  value  of  land.  The  imports  in  1913  were, 
in  round  numbers,  240,000,000  franks  ($48,000,000)  and  the  exports 
315,000,000  francs  ($63,000,000),  gr  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imj)orts  of  70,000,000  francs  ($15,000,000).  The  public  debt  paid 
during  the  year  was  3,047,487  pesos  ($3,151,102),  while  the  additional 
internal  debt  contracted  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
6,051,300  ])esos  ($6,257,044).  The  increase  of  the  internal  debt  was 
caused  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  acquired  by  the 
State,  and  the  extension  of  the  electric  ser^■ice.  This  increase  was 
absorbed  by  local  capitalists  and  banks.  During  the  year  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  increased  its  cajntal  to  65,138,892  francs  ($13,027,778), 
on  which  net  earnings  of  8,486,353  ($1,697,270)  were  realized.  At 
the  present  time  this  bank  has  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  60  per 
cent  of  its  obligations  payable  on  demand.  The  earnings  of  the 
Insurance  Bank  during  the  year  were  2,607,602  francs  ($521,520). 
The  Mortgage  Bank,  which  belongs  to  the  State,  ha.s  a  cajiital  of 
19,453,800  francs  ($3,890,760),  and  earned  during  the  year  1912-13, 
1,623,342  francs  ($324,668),  and  the  estimated  earnings  to  March, 
1914,  are  2,160,000  francs  ($432,000).  The  electric  installations 
had  profits  during  six  months  amounting  to  2,700,000  francs 
($540,000).  The  State  saved  4,095,705  francs  ($819,141)  over  rail¬ 
way  guarantees,  due  to  the  good  results  of  traffic  during  the  year. 
The  traffic  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  during  the  year  was  12,925,000 
registered  tons,  or  1 ,912,374  net  tons  of  cargo,  most  of  the  business  be¬ 
ing  done  from  vessels  anchored  at  the  wharves.  The  domestic  situa¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  the  relations  of  Uruguay  with  foreign 

countries  completely  amicable. - In  January,  1914,  the  total 

REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  collected  on  imjiorts 
and  exports,  storage,  lighterage,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,434,049  pesos 

($1,477,070). - The  consul  of  Uruguay  at  Bergen,  Norway,  has 

reported  to  the  Uruguayan  Government  that  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  line  of  steamers  between  Montevideo  and  Bergen,  the 
first  sailings  of  which  were  made  in  March  last,  a  new  market  will  be 
available  for  the  sale  of  Uruguayan  salt  meats  and  other  jiroducts  of 
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the  country. - The  Northern  STREET  RAILWAY  system  of 

Montevideo  has  prepared  a  jdan  showing  that  the  proposed  extension 
of  its  line  in  the  Federal  Capital  amounts  to  nearly  doid)le  the  trackage 

now'  in  operation. - The  RADIl^M  Institute  of  the  University  of 

Medicine  of  Montevideo  has  issued  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  city  of  Monte^’ideo 

and  estabhshing  a  tariff  of  charges. - The  President  of  the  Republic 

of  Uruguay  has  appointed  Drs.  Alfredo  Vidal  y  Fuentes,  Ernesto 
Fernandez  Es})iro,  and  Jaime  H.  Oliver  as  its  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  SANITARY  CONFERENCE,  wliich  will  meet  in  Montevideo 
on  A])ril  10,  1914,  and  to  which  the  Argentine  and  United  States 

''Gh)yernments  have  been  invited.- - The  TOBACCO  crop  of  Uruguay 

hbl^lS  amounted  to  1,388,000  kilos. - In  1913  there  were  485,806- 

head  of  CATTLE  slaughtered  in  Uruguay  for  the  export  trade. 


A  recent  report  on  the  Amparo  GOLD  MINES,  published  in 
Spanish  in  “El  Univei-sal,”  of  Caracas,  states  that  these  mines  are 
situated  12  miles  east  of  Guasipata,  capital  of  the  State  of  Yuruari, 
and  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  celebrated  “Callao”  mine  in  one  of 
the  greatest  gold-producing  zones  of  the  Republic.  According  to  the 
report  the  property bonsists  of  400  acres  of  hilly  and  wooded  land  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  deep  canyon, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  alluvial  earth  contain¬ 
ing  gold.  The  mine  was  discovered  about  three  years  ago  and  has 
been  worked  over  a  width  of  from  50  to  100  feet  for  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile.  Twenty-five  galleries  from  30  to  90  feet  in  length 
have  been  excavated  along  the  sides  of  the  canyon.  One  of  these  is 
being  extended  over  a  vein  of  low-grade  gold  ore  and  at  present  has  a 
length  of  about  150  feet,  all  of  which  has  been  timbered  with  wood 
cut  from  the  neighboring  forests.  By  following  up  this  vein  during 
the  past  year  and  extracting  ore  from  the  mine  the  production  in 
1913  amounted  to  1,280  tons  of  ore,  which  produced  3,843  ounces  of 
gold,  valued  at  $76,860.  The  ore  is  low'  grade,  assaying  on  an 
average  3  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  The  mine  has  facilities  and 
machinery  for  extracting  100  tons  of  ore  daily,  but  the  mill  at  the 
present  time  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  only  50  tons  of  ore  per  day. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  grinding  capacity  of  the  mine  is  to  be  increased 
in  the  near  future  by  adding  an  additional  crusher  to  the  plant.  The 
mine  contains  other  veins  in  the  experimental  stage  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  worked  nor  completel}'  developed,  some  of  w'hich 
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^'ive  most  promising  indications,  inasmuch  as  ores  have  been  taken 

from  them  assaying  as  high  as  10  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton. - The 

German  colony  of  the  Federal  District  presented  to  the  department 
of  hygiene  and  public  health,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
first  centenary  of  German  colonization  in  Caracas,  a  bacteriologic, 
microscopic,  and  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY.  The  Government 
of  Venezuela  on  accepting  this  useful  present  informed  the  donors 
that  the  laboratory  would  be  installed  in  the  department  of  chemistry 
and  bacteriology  of  the  national  sanitary  office  in  Caracas  in  a  room 
to  be  known  as  the  Robert  Koch  Hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  Koch,  the  great 

German  scientist  and  bacteriologist. - The  department  of  fomento 

of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  to  Dr.  Ramon  Gonzales 
Velasquez,  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  right  to  exploit  in  Venezuela  for 
a  period  of  10  years  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  PETRI¬ 
FIED  WOOD  for  paving  floors,  covering  walls,  and  similar  uses. 
The  wood  vail  be  manufactured  in  different  colors  out  of  a  material 
discovered  in  Germany  some  years  ago,  the  composition  of  which  is 
sawdust,  asbestos,  and  magnesia.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Velasquez,  this  material  has  never  been  manufactured  or  even 
imported  in  Venezuela.  The  raw  products  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  material  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  country,  and  flooring  and 
walls  covered  with  petrified  artificial  wood  are  said  to  be  hygienic, 
free  from  joints,  waterproof,  and  of  but  a  slight  heat  absorbing 
capacity.  The  first  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  material  is  to 
be  erected  at  Caracas,  and  the  second  at  Puerto  Cabello  or  La 
Guaira.  The  initial  capital  that  will  be  investdfl  in  the  business  is 

10,000  bolivares  ($2,000). - A  RAILROAD  is  being  constructed, 

under  the  direction  of  General  R.  Luigi,  between  Los  Castillos  and 
Tucupita.  Important  consignments  of  construction  material  have 

already  been  received  for  tliis  purpose. - The  Government  of 

Venezuela  has  granted  titles  to  the  San  Rafael,  Atlantida,  and  El 
Socorro  COPPER  MINES, 'situated  in  the  district  of  San  Felipe, 
State  of  Yaracuy. 


